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This Issue in Brief 





Tue resu_ts of a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
exploratory study on Work Time ReqQuirep To 
Buy Foop (p. 487) show wide variation in the 
amount of each of several important items of 
food that could be purchased with an hour’s 
earnings. ‘The data are for specified periods in 
1948-49 for the United States and 18 foreign 
countries. 

International Affairs were predominant in the 
deliberations of the Srxry-E1gHTH ANNUAL Con- 
VENTION oF THE AFL (p. 494) held October 3-10, 
1949. Realization that repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act required labors’ sustained effort 
resulted in several resolutions on steps to be taken 
in that direction. Unanimity of thought and 
effort was apparent, since some 650 union dele- 
gates accepted without dissent practically all 
resolutions and actions of the convention. Of 
particular interest was the action establishing a 
far-reaching policy aimed to stem the encroach- 
ment of totalitarianism in Europe, South America, 
and the Far East. On the home front, delegates 
unanimously pledged themselves to give “united, 
undivided cooperation”’ during the year to the 
activities of Labor’s League for Political Action. 
A further effort in the political arena was an 
amendment to the AFL constitution changing 
the date of convention meetings to the third 
Monday in September. Beginning in January 
1950, there is to be a 15-minute newscast, 5 days 
a week, over a national network. 

SALARIES OF LiprARY EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 
1949 (p. 529), were reported to be about $2,575. 
Some 50,000 persons are employed on a full-time 
basis in libraries in the United States, about 40 
percent of whom are employed in public libraries. 
Salaries of professional employees averaged $2,825 
in public libraries, and for nonprofessional em- 
ployees, $1,925. In all other libraries, salaries of 
both groups were higher—differences which may be 
due at least in part to greater concentration of 
other than public libraries in relatively large com- 
munities. Women office workers in Los Angeles 
had the highest salaries among the 17 cities 


II 


included in a Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
SaLaRies OF Orrice Workers: Intercity Djp- 
FERENCES, Eary 1949 (p. 523). Chicago had the 
next highest salary levels. At the other end of 
the scale was New Orleans, with Boston just 
above it. Average weekly salaries of clerk- 
typists ranged from $31.50 to $44 and of genera] 
stenographers, from $39 to $50. 

Vacations with pay, after a year’s service, were 
given to practically all office workers in the 17 
cities studied, the most common vacation period 
being 2 weeks. In libraries, the typical vacation 
provision for professional employees was 4 weeks 
or a month and for nonprofessional employees, 2 
weeks. In collective bargaining agreements, on 
the other hand, more than 80 percent provided for 
graduated plans of paid vacations; that is, vacation 
periods based on the employees’ length of service. 
Paip-VacaTions UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, 
1949 (p.518), notes that an outstanding feature in the 
development of labor-management relations during 
the last decade was provision for more liberalized 
paid-vacation benefits. A Bureau of Labor 
Statistics analysis of 1,473 agreements in effect in 
late 1948 and early 1949 reveals that 1,374, or 93 
percent, granted some type of vacation with pay. 

The trend toward liberalized Federal and State 
benefits is shown in WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
LEGISLATION IN 1949 (p. 514). All of the 44 States 
with legislatures in session in 1949 and Hawaii 
liberalized benefits, resulting in provisions of 
weekly benefits of $25 or more in temporary 


total disability cases under three-fourths of the 


workmen’s compensation laws. South Carolina 
enacted occupational-disease coverage for the first 
time, the fortieth State to have such coverage. 

Strate AND Locat Hovusine PROGRAMS AFTER 
Wortp War II (p. 499) have added almost 54,000 
new permanent dwellings to the Nation’s housing 
supply in 255 communities in 11 States. These 
programs resulted in establishment of some 300 
housing agencies which, together with the 470 
authorities already participating in Federal pro- 
grams, form the nucleus for operation under the 
United States Housing Act of 1949. 

Tae Report or THE PRESIDENT’s STEEL [N- 
pustry Boarp (p. 507) points out that immediate 
effects on negotiations in other industries were 
evident as a result of this board’s recommenda- 
tions. An example is the Ford Motor Co—UAW 
agreement, which provides for company-financed 
pensions. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Labor events of far-reaching significance oc- 
curred during October. The President’s signa- 
ture to the Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments 
placed a new and significantly higher legal floor 
under wages in the United States. Expulsion of 
two so-called “left-wing” unions by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations at its annual conven- 
tion was coupled with constitutional amendments 
to enable that organization to expel its pro- 
Communist or totalitarian elements—a clear break 
between the majority and the pro-Communist 
faction. 

The serious strike situation was considerably 
eased in early November after union agreements 
had been signed by the “Little Steel’? companies 
and the bituminous-coal miners were ordered back 
to work to the end of the month. Increased 
economic security in the form of pensions and 
social insurance was provided for many union 
members in the steel settlements and in other 
agreements. 


Contracts in Steel 


The first important break in the steel strike, 
which had begun on October 1, came at the end of 
the month, when the Bethlehem Steel Corp. signed 
an agreement with the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) affecting about 77,000 employees. On 
November 8, the Jones and Laughlin and the 
Republic Steel corporations also reached agree- 
ments with the union covering an estimated 83,000 
employees. The following day, the union signed 
an agreement with the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. and it was reported that negotiations 
would be resumed immediately with the U. S. 
Steel Corp. 

Aside from the effects of the coal and steel 
strikes, the business situation during October was 
favorable. The decline in production, about 6 


percent, was largely due to the strikes and to 
some plant shutdowns toward the end of the 





month because of lack of coal or steel. EEmploy- 
ment continued at the September level and un- 
employment, in industries other than coal and 
steel, declined somewhat. 

Under the plan agreed upon by Bethlehem and 
the union pensions will continue to be financed 
entirely by the company, at a cost under the new 
plan estimated by the union as nearly 12 cents 
an hour. Social insurance will be paid for jointly 
by the company and the workers, at an estimated 
cost of 24 cents an hour for each. 

The pension plan is reported to provide a mini- 
mum of $100 a month (previously a $50 minimum), 
including social security old-age benefits, for 
workers at age 65 after 25 years of service. Vari- 
ations in benefits are provided for retirement at 
different ages and years of service. The cost to 
the company will be reduced if social security 
benefits are raised. 

Wages are unchanged. The new contract runs 
to December 31, 1951, with a wage reopening 
clause effective on December 31, 1950. 

The Jones and Laughlin agreement was re- 
ported to resemble the Bethlehem settlement. 
The Republic agreement is the same with regard 
to pensions but differs slightly with respect to 
social insurance. 

The tie-up in coal, in effect since September 19, 
was ended by order of the United Mine Workers’ 
Policy Committee on November 9 for the miners 
to return to work until the end of the month. 
Thus, the immediate possibility of Government 
intervention was averted. 


Other Union Agreements 


Other wage contracts of special interest were 
signed in several different industries during 
October. The 5}4-month strike of 7,500 employees 
of the Elizabeth, N. J., plant of the Singer Manu- 
facturing Co. was ended by an agreement with the 
United Electrical Workers. Some nonwage bene- 
fits were provided together with pay increases 
ranging from 2 to 6 cents an hour for about 1,000 
hourly paid workers. No new provisions were 
made on the principal issue raised by the union, 
that is, the question of incentive payments. 
After joint negotiations, agreements were signed 
by Swift and Co. and the United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO), and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen (AFL). A similar 
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contract was signed with the National Brotherhood 
of Packinghouse Workers (Ind.). These contracts 
provide a number of nonwage benefits and most 
workers were granted a small wage increase 
through the widening of wage rate differentials. 


Two agreements were negotiated in October 
covering Atlantic and Pacific Coast longshoring. 
Neither one provided for increased wages. An 
employer-financed pension plan and increased 
employer contributions to existing employer- 
financed social insurance are specified in the east 
coast agreement. The Pacific Coast contract 
establishes a jointly financed welfare and social 
insurance fund. 

Wage increases for almost 3 million Federal 
Government employees, including classified civil 
service and postal workers and members of the 
armed forces, were also provided during the month 
through eongressional legislation. 


New Minimum Wage Law 


On October 26, President Truman signed the 
bill which raises the statutory minimum wage 
from 40 to 75 cents an hour. The law, known as 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1949, 
becomes effective on January 25, 1950. Direct 
and indirect effects of the higher minimum wage 
and of the changes in coverage, will not be deter- 
mined for some time. It was estimated that 
about 1 million workers, mainly in manufactur- 
ing, will receive an hourly wage increase. Although 
increases can range up to 35 cents an hour (or 
more for workers covered for the first time), 
probably less than 1 out of 4 will receive more 
than 15 cents an hour. 


The 75-cent minimum will affect the South more 
than other regions, mainly because of the concen- 
tration of low-wage industries in that area and 
partly because wage rates in certain industries are 
lower in the South than those paid elsewhere. 


Union Convention 


The American Federation of Labor’s sixty- 
eighth annual convention was held in St. Paul, 
beginning October 31; the eleventh convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations began on 
October 31. 
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Again in 1949 as in 1948, both major labor 
federations demonstrated similar thinking op 
broad, domestic, and international issues. Both 
conventions called for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and voiced opposition to communism. 
The conventions advocated President Truman’s 
Point 4 Program of aid for underdeveloped areas 
of the world and supported the European Cooper- 
ation Program. 

The long-awaited showdown between the 
majority and the pro-Communist elements took 
place at the CIO convention. After sharp clashes 
between these groups, the delegates adopted con- 
stitutional amendments to bar Communists. 
Fascists, and “their consistent followers” from 
membership in the CIO executive board and to 
expel unions for pro-Communist actions. 

On November 2, the convention expelled from 
membership in the CIO the Farm Equipment 
Workers (FE) and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (UE). The 
delegates granted extraordinary power to the 
executive board to prevent the use of the CIO's 
name by those whose policies favored the Com- 
munist party or any Fascist or other totalitarian 
movement. 

Immediately after the expulsion of the UE, its 
charter was turned over to an administrative 
committee of 12 right-wing leaders. This com- 
mittee promptly called for an “organization 
convention” in Philadelphia on November 28. 
The expulsion of the UE and the chartering of 
the new International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers by the CIO presages 2 
sharp fight in the electrical industry between the 
competing unions for control of union funds 
and contract rights. 


Strikes Increase Unemployment 


Unemployment rose by about \% million to 3.6 
million from early September to early October, 
reflecting the first effects of the strikes in coal and 
steel. A large proportion of the coal miners and 
many steel workers were reported as looking for 
work and thus included with the unemployed in 
October. The comparatively small decline in un- 
employment among workers in other industries 
followed approximately the seasonal pattern for 
the month. 
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A Comparison of the 


Work Time Required to Buy Food’ 


Purchasing Power of an Hour’s Earnings 
in the United States and 18 Other Countries 





INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS of wages and prices 
are necessarily rough because of country-to- 
country differences in the scope of the available 
statistics and in the classifications used.2~ The 
conversion of wages into a common currency may 
yield meaningless results, because current exchange 
rates are influenced by a complex combination of 
economic and political factors and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the relationship between the pur- 
chasing power of the two currencies. The difficul- 
ties encountered in making international com- 
parisons of prices are that (1) certain commodities 
generally consumed in country A may not be used 
in country B, and vice versa; (2) even where most 
articles of consumption are used in both countries 
the relative importance of the items in wage 
earners’ expenditures may be widely different; 
and (3) it is difficult to measure price differences 
even for articles of common consumption because 
observed price differences may reflect variations in 
physical composition, packaging, or quality as 
well as pure price differentials. 

Nevertheless, there has been a wide public 





' Prepared by Irving B. Kravis of the Bureau's Division of Foreign Labor 
Conditions with the assistance of the labor economists in the Division special- 
izing on the 18 foreign countries, and of Abner Hurwitz and other members 
of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 

? The substantial devaluation in terms of the United States dollar of the 
British pound and of certain other currencies at the end of September 1949 
may bring about significant changes in wage-price relationships in the coun- 
tries concerned and thus eventually alter the country-to-country relationships 
found in this study. It will be some time, however, before the internal 
wage-price adjustments are worked out and an even longer period will elapse 
before statistics become available which will show the effect of the currency 
devaluations on the purchasing power of earningsin terms offood. Although 
the hourly earnings relatives and food price relatives (columns 10 and 11, 
respectively, in table 1) may be considerably reduced by the exact percentage 
of the devaluation, the basic indexes of purchasing power in terms of food 
(columns 3, 4, and 5 in table 1) will continue to apply until wage-price rela- 
tionships change. 


interest in international wage and price compari- 
sons. Comparisons of the working time required 
in different countries to buy specific commodities 
(a pound of bread, a woman’s dress, a radio, etc.) 
frequently have been made. Although some of 
these commodity-by-commodity comparisons 
have been informative, such data may be very 
misleading because price relationships differ widely 
from country to country owing to variations in 
resources, climate, etc. When the comparisons 
are made by commodities without taking account 
of the relative importance of items in the con- 
sumption patterns of the countries concerned, the 
results are greatly influenced by the choice of 
commodities. 

The insistent public demand for comparative 
wage and price data and the inadequacy of some 
of the comparisons that have been made have led 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make an explora- 
tory study in this field. The results obtained are 
analyzed in the present article. The figures pre- 
sented are necessarily approximate. As noted 
below, there are serious differences in the coverage 
of the earnings data used for the 18 foreign coun- 
tries included, despite every effort to find com- 
parable figures. The margin of error has, however, 
been minimized by restricting the comparisons to 
the earnings of industrial workers and the prices 
to those of food. Because of the great variations 
in the relative purchasing power of earnings in 
terms of different foods, averages were computed 
with weights representing customary food pur- 
chases of city wage earners in the United States 
and in the countries for which the comparisons 


are made. 
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The Method of Comparison 


For each country, the price and earnings data 
for the latest available date (October 1948 to June 
1949) were compared with the United States price 
and earnings data for that date. During late 1948 
and the first half of 1949, both prices and earnings 
in the United States were relatively stable. The 
retail food price index based on 1935-39=100 
varied from 199.7 (February 1949) to 211.5 
(October 1948), a range of approximately 5 
percent. Average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing fluctuated between 136.6 cents (October 
1948) and 138.0 cents (June 1949), a range of 
approximately 1 percent. Of course, variability 
was greater in some of the foreign countries and 
the results of the comparison might thus have 
been somewhat different if data for a single recent 
month had been available in each instance. 

The hours and minutes of work required to 
earn those foods for which prices were available 
were calculated for each country and the United 
States. The time required to earn a unit (pound 
or quart) of each food in this country was expressed 
as a ratio of time required to earn the same quan- 
tity of the same food in the foreign country. 


These ratios were weighted (1) in accordance 
with the relative importance of the foods in United 
States wage earners’ food expenditures and (2) in 
accordance with the relative importance of the foods 
in the foreign workers’ food expenditures. The 
United States weights were derived from a study 
of early 1948 food purchases of urban families 
made by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The data for the income group 
$2,000 to $2,999 (after Federal income tax) were 
selected from this study for use in the weighting; 
this range includes the manufacturing (or factory) 
worker with average earnings. For foreign coun- 
tries, weights were derived from those used in 
cost-of-living indexes or from the results of family 
expenditure surveys. An effort was made to 
weight the broad food groups, such as cereals, 
meats, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
beverages, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, in 
accordance with their actual importance in ex- 
penditure patterns; but owing to the limited 
number of fruit and vegetable prices from foreign 
countries, this category is frequently under- 
weighted. The procedure employed necessitated 





et 


the reassignment of weights within each group go 
that the weights of items for which prices were not 
available could be attributed to similar items fo; 
which prices were available. 

In this manner two index numbers were obtained 
for each United States-foreign comparison: one 
based on the use of United States weights; and 
the other based on the use of weights derived from 
the expenditure patterns of the foreign country 
involved in the comparison. (See columns 3 and 
4 of table 1.) The final purchasing power index 
(presented in column 5 of table 1) is a geometric 
mean of the two foregoing numbers. The pur- 
chasing power index is an approximate measure 
of the purchasing power of foreign earnings in 
terms of food as compared with that of United States 
earnings; or, stated another way, it is a measure 
of the relative amounts of time that the United 
States and foreign workers, respectively, work to 
earn a given quantity of each of the more im- 
portant foods they customarily consume. 


Column 8 of table 1 shows the hourly earnings 
data for each foreign country converted to United 
States cents at the existing exchange rate; they 
are expressed as percentages of United States 
earnings in column 10. By dividing the hourly 
earnings index thus obtained into the index of 
purchasing power of hourly earnings in terms of 
food, an index of food prices in each country 
(United States=100) was obtained and is tabu- 
lated in column 11. The exchange rates upon 
which the figures in columns 10 and 11 are based 
were, of course, subject to the complicated poli- 
tical and economic factors that affect the inter- 
national values of currencies. Thus, either series 
of figures, unless taken in conjunction with the other, 
is very likely to misrepresent the facts. Even use: 
together these figures are, of course, subject to 
the other limitations cited in this article. 


Results of the Study 


The results of the study, calculated by the 
methods described and within the serious limita- 
tions noted, show an enormous variation in tlic 
purchasing power of hourly earnings in terms of 
food in 18 foreign countries. Late in 1948 and 
early in 1949, Australia was the only one of the 
foreign countries in the study where, on the basis 
of the available food prices, workers had to work 
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TABLE 1.—Indezes of hourly earnings of industrial wage earners, food prices, and purchasing power of hourly earnings in 
terms of food in 18 foreign countries, selected periods, 1948-49 
































Relative w | 
ped meng mF me Not on y Hourly earnings and food prices 
United States=100 n (s) (9) | At existing exchange rates 
(1) “— | | SS 
Based on— (5) Valueof; Hourly | States | (10) (11) 
Country (2) — a. hourly 
" cur- | convert earn- . 
pate | @ | cay | Semen || Moumzicamine? PY | rency in| to United | ines in | Hourly cormins | Food pocat™ 
f ref- { col- United States (centsat| + H ~ I 
of re United of col States eonts date of United States United States 
erence States Foreign) umns (3) cents ! (6) x (7) refer- hourly earnings food prices 
weights|Welghts| and (4) | | ence ? (8) + (9) X100 (10) + (5) X 100 
RR: Mar. 1949 98 120 109 45.86 pence__..._.__- | 1, 336 61.3 | 137.5 45 4l 
yo See June 1949 26 21 23 3.54 schillings.__._- 9. 862 34.9) 138.0 25 109 
ee Mar. 1949 &4 S4 84 oe eneee........... 3, 9328 91.0 137.5 66 79 
Yq (Se Dec. 1948 36 35 ieee pee........... 2. 320 30.8 137.6 22 2 
5 —————_ ~ mee Dec. 1948 |. ..-- << meer Ween 18.76 korumas_.__.__- 1. 994 37.4 137.6 | Sea 
ee ee 44 0 eS ar ae ae sia 57 
Black market-......|-..--.----- 16 13 oa ER Se ae ERE, Soe i ae i90 
ea Oct. 1948 83 77 Ge Oise cases. 2079 136. 6 47 59 
9, WR iiiitddh-onteses Dec. 1948 54 50 52 88.83 markka_......-. 7353 65.3 137.6 47 91 
ete RR Apr. 1949 35 35 35 || 93.33 francs........-- 3.3137 29.3 137.6 21 60 
9. Germany (Bizone)...| Mar. 1949 35 30 32 || 1.16 deutsche marks.) 30.3 35. 2 137.5 26 79 
10. Great Britain... .-..-- May 1949 66 74 71 || 31.7 aa 1. 678 53.2 137. 5 | 39 55 
Te 0 are Jan. 1949 35 31 33 3.25 forints......._-. 8. 455 27.5 138. 0 20 61 
SE, Mitcanepsosasa Nov. 1948 45 46 45 BE Po csenceces | 1.678 36. 1 137. 2 | 26 58 
= ac AY Jan. 1949 51 51 51 281 a RL . 302 84.9 138. 0 61 121 
" eae Mar. 1949 24 25 24 161 Rae . 1739 28.0 137.5 20 S4 
SE dainndeiatain Nov. 1948 87 89 88 || 278 ys alabithiedide . 2012 55.9 137.2 41 46 
Se Feb. 1949 69 68 69 245 RRS . 2778 68. 1 137.7 | 49 72 
17. Switzerland-__--...-- Mar. 1949 49 52 51 || 223.4 centimes_._..-.- 3, 2519 56.3 137.5 41 81 
Se ® , ea Apr. 1949 13 26 18 | 2.892 rubles_... \418. 87 54.6 137.6 40 217 


























a foreign exchange rates existing on dates of reference. See footnote 2, 
p. 487. = 
? Figures for March and later have been revised by BLS slightly since 


less time than United States workers in order to 
buy a given amount of food. In Canada, Great 
Britain, and the Scandinavian countries, the time 
required to buy food ranged from 15 to 45 percent 
longer than in the United States. Even more 
time was required in the other countries. (See 
table 1.) Among the countries covered, the pur- 
chasing power of hourly earnings was lowest in 
the U.S.S.R., where workers had to work four 
to seven times as long as United States workers 
to buy a given quantity of food. The food pur- 
chasing power of hourly earnings was next lowest 
in Italy and Austria; however, compared with the 
United States, the indexes of the purchasing power 
of earnings for these countries was approximately 
a third greater than that for the Soviet Union. 
Family allowances are not included in the earn- 
ings figures in table 1. In some countries, no- 
tably the United States and Germany, no national 
family-allowance system exists. In France, on 


the other hand, family allowances provide a sub- 
stantial addition to the wages of workers with 
children and amount to approximately 15 percent 
In table 2, the 


of total labor cost to employers. 





used in above computation. See table C-1, p. 586 of this issue. 
3 Free rate. 
4 Rate established by Soviet Union. 


indexes of hourly earnings and of the purchasing 
power of average hourly earnings have been ad- 
justed to show the effects of allowances for a 
worker with a wife and two children in certain 
countries where family allowances were in effect 
on the survey dates. The inclusion of family 
allowances corresponds to practice in some Kuro- 
pean countries where it is argued that the family 
status of a worker, like sex, skill, and custom, is 
one of the factors that must be considered in 
analyzing wage structures. In these countries, 
changes in family allowances are often the subject 
of collective bargaining along with changes in 
wage rates. 


Evaluation of Data 


1. Earnings Data. As already indicated, an im- 
portant factor that introduces a range of error into 
the computations is the variation in the coverage of 
the earnings data available for the United States 
and foreign countries, both with respect to the in- 
dustries and the types of payments included. 
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Tape 2.—Effect of family allowances on earnings and 


purchasing power in terms of food in 11 countries ' 


[Indexes based on United States 100] 





Hourly earnings at | Purchasing power 





existing exchange of hourly earn- 
rates ings in terms of food 

Country | With With 

, family | w family 
— ty allowance a allowance 

allowance! for wife | allowance for wife 

p and 2 |} and 2 

children children 
Australia 45 | 47 109 114 
Austria 25 | 28 | 23 26 
Canada | 71 st 90 
Crechoslovakia ? 27 30 45 52 
Finland 47 f §2 56 
France ‘ 21 31 35 51 
Great Britain 39 | 40 71 | 7: 
Hungary 20 | 21 | 33 35 
Italy vi) 2A 24 28 
Norway 41 | 42 88 90 


Sweden 49 56 | 69 | 77 





! See table 1 for dates of each United States-foreign comparison. 
4 Official prices. 


The figures for the United States represent gross 
hourly earnings in manufacturing. Exactly com- 
parable figures are available only for a limited 
number of foreign countries. In most of the 
countries covered in this comparison, average 
hourly earnings were available either for manu- 
facturing and mining or manufacturing and 
utilities or for a broad industrial group including 
manufacturing as well as a number of nonmanu- 


TABLE 3.- 


— 


facturing industries, such as building, transporta- 
tion, and service. In certain instances, which 
are explained in table 3, hourly earnings data were 
estimated from daily or weekly earnings, or hourly 
earnings of a different date were adjusted to the 
desired date by the use of an index of wage rates 
or earnings. In several cases, it was necessary to 
estimate earnings from data on wage rates. Ay 
effort was made to include in the earnings figures 
supplementary wage payments, such as bonuses 
and payments in kind, but the figures for different 
countries are not strictly comparable in this re- 
spect. Among the more serious differences is 
the use of average earnings for male workers in 
Israel. 


Prices.—The number of foods for which prices 
were available for recent dates varied from 15 for 
the United States-German comparison to 27 for 
the comparisons between the United States and 
Canada and Great Britain, respectively. (For list 
of foods included in each comparison, see table 4 
which gives the minutes of work required to earn 
various foods.) In most cases, the food items in- 
cluded accounted for approximately two-thirds of 
the weights in the food price index or of the ex- 
penditures for food which supplied the basis for 
the weights used in the comparison. ‘This, how- 


Nature of price and earnings data for 18 foreign countries 





Date of foreign 





(2) food weights 
(1) Num- ee seen 
ber of | (3) 
Country | prices | ‘ (4) | 
com- | 7 
| pared | yo | Cost | 


(5) 


Nature of foreign earnings data from which estimates of hourly earnings were derived 





20 | 1927-28 | 10948 | Total weekly wages divided by total employment. 


Estimates from daily earnings in electrical and 10 manufacturing industries. 
| Hourly earnings adjusted for overtime and differentials for night work, vacation pay, etc. 


| Weighted average computed from hourly earnings in mining and manufacturing industries. 

1948 | Weighted average computed from hourly earnings for various industries and degrees of skil] in Paris ares 
| Hourly earnings of manual workers in manufacturing and construction. 

| Hourly earnings in 16 major industry groups in October 1948 adjusted by change in wage-rate index 


Estimated from 1947 census data on hourly earnings in 22 manufacturing industries. 


Daily earnings of Jewish male workers in 10 manufacturing industries. 
Daily wage in manufacturing and electric power adjusted for overtime, etc. 
| Weighted average of hourly earnings of men and women in manufacturing and mining. 
1946 Hourly earnings in manufacturing and mining adjusted for sick leave, vacation pay, etc. 
Weighted average of hourly earnings of workers of various skill in industry; includes family allowance 


Upper limit of estimated range is used (range is approximately 20 percent). 


1. Austraiia ? 
2. Austria? 17| 19388 | 1049 | Monthly earnings in Vienna. 
3. Canada j 27 | 1938 1949 Hourly earnings in manufacturing. 
4. Chile? 19 
5. Czechoslovakia ? 4. . 21 | 1927-28 | 1048 Hourly earnings in industry in Czech areas. 
6. Denmark 19 1942 | 1048 
| 
7. Finland 22 | 1948 1948 
8. France ? 24; 1048 | 
¥. Germany (Bizone) 1 1937 5 1049 
10. Great Britain $27 | 1937-38 1947 
11. Hungary? 17 | 71948 | 71949 Hourly earnings in manufacturing and construction. 
12. Ireland 17 1046 1947 
13. Israel 17; $1042 | 1049 
14. Italy 19 | 1047 | * 1047 
15. Norway 24 | 1927-28 1948 
16. Sweden 23 1933 
17. Switzerland. ...... 23 | 197 | 1947 
18. U.S.8.R.9...... 19 1928 | 1928 | Industry monthly earnings. 
| 


| 





| United States data: mou earnings in manufacturing. Family allow- 
ances not included in foreign data except where specified. 

* Prices for one city as follows: Australia (Sydney); Austria (Vienna); 
Czechoslovakia (Prague); France (Paris); Hungary (Budapest); U. 8. 8. R. 
(Moscow). 

+ Prices represent average for Santiago and Valparaiso. 

18 black-market prices. 


5 Hamburg. 
* Based on maximum prices published by Ministry of Food; these are 


generally the prevailing prices. 


? Budapest. 
* Applies to Jewish workers only. 
‘Rome, Milan, Naples, and Palermo, 
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ever, overstates the actual importance of the items 
in the comparison because the weights assigned 
to priced items in the indexes usually include 
allowances for unpriced items. As_ previously 
noted, fruits and vegetables are generally under- 
represented in the comparisons. In 5 of the 18 
comparisons, potatoes were the only item of this 
category included. In only 4 comparisons did fresh 
fruits and vegetables in the foreign sample ac- 
eount for half or more of the United States 
weights for this food group. The most comprehen- 
sive comparison in this respect was that for the 
United States and Sweden; this included 2 fruits 
and 4 vegetables that accounted for over 85 per- 
cent of the total fresh fruit and vegetable weights 
in the Swedish cost-of-living index. 

Although an effort was made to insure compari- 
son of similar qualities of food items, certain differ- 
ences were inevitable between some of the com- 
modities in the study. For example, the United 
States price for various cuts of lamb usually were 
compared with foreign prices for similar cuts of 
mutton. Perhaps the most serious differences in 
quality were for bread, cheese, and fish. For the 
United States the price of white bread was used, 
as it is the kind most commonly consumed. For 
foreign countries where a wide variety of breads 
were consumed and where prices were available, 
an average price was taken; for others, the price of 
the most commonly consumed bread, usually a 
dark bread, was used. The lowest cheese price 
available was used for each country. Averages 
for all priced varieties of fresh and salted fish were 
generally taken, but very high priced varieties 
were excluded. 

It was impossible to take into account the fact 
that rationing limits the actual purchasing power 
of earnings to buy certain foods in some countries. 
In Great Britain, for example, the ration limits 
each person to meat costing only a shilling (about 
20 United States cents) per week. 

In the Czechoslovakian—United States compari- 
son, separate data are given for official and black- 
market prices because the information on mar- 
keting patterns required to combine the two sets 
of figures are lacking. Some countries, such as 
Italy, take account of black-market prices in their 
published price averages. Others do not, but the 
importance of the black market for foods, at least, 
has greatly diminished. 

859193—49—_2 


The Exclusion of Nonfoods 


Although food is the most important compo- 
nent of wage earners’ expenditures, accounting 
for at least a third and sometimes as much as 
two-thirds of their total expenditures in the vari- 
ous countries of the world, the inclusion of other 
categories would undoubtedly change the figures 
significantly. On the whole, the figures probably 
would move further in favor of the United States, 
if nonfoods were included. This appears to be 
particularly true for the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, and the U.S.S.R. In the United King- 
dom subsidies have made foods between 25 and 
35 percent cheaper at retail than they otherwise 
would be. Other goods are either unsubsidized 
or only slightly subsidized in Britain and, there- 
fore, it is likely that the superiority of the pur- 
chasing power of United States over British hourly 
earnings would be enhanced by their inclusion, 
Australia, as already indicated, is the only coun- 
try in which the purchasing power of hourly earn- 
ings in terms of food exceeds that of United States 
earnings. The explanation lies largely in the very 
low prices of meat and the great importance of 
meat in the Australian diet. The index com- 
puted by United States weights (in which meat 
is less important than in Australia) is about 20 
percent lower than the index computed by Aus- 
tralian weights. Available data for the Soviet 
Union also indicate that the differentials in the 
purchasing power of earnings between Russia and 
the United States is even greater for nonfoods 
than for foods. Mass production for large mar 
kets has probably made nonfood items, which 
generally require a higher degree of processing, 
cheaper relatively to food items in the United 
States than in may, 
therefore, be concluded that the exclusion of non- 
foods makes the purchasing power of earnings in 
most foreign countries appear higher than would 


most other countries. It 


otherwise be the case. 


Kven if nonfoods could be included, in order 
to evaluate the relative material welfare of work- 
ers in various countries it would be necessary to 
take into account the effect of various services 
provided by governments without direct expense 


out of workers’ net income. The Soviet Union 


*h. G. D. Allen, Economie Journal, June 1949 (pp, 140-142). 
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recently claimed that free state services increase 
In Great 


the workers’ money income by a third.‘ 





‘ Notes on Labor Abroad, No. 11 (p. 38), Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘Sir Stafford Cripps, 


1948 that social services added the equivalent of 1: 
Weekly earnings at that time were 114s. 
of Cripps’ statement, see Labor and Industry, June 1948, p. 61, 


iverage family income. 
summary 
British Information Services.) 


TABLE 4. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, estimated in April 
2s. to 14s. a week to the 
(For a 


Minutes of working time required to earn enou 
States, selecte 


ugh to buy various foods in 18 foreign 
periods, 1948-49 





Britain, the health service program recently intro- 
duced augments money earnings,’ and in the 
United States the effect of free public education 
would be very difficult to evaluate in terms of 
the addition to real earnings it provides as com- 
pared with systems of free public education in 
other countries. 


countries and the United 





Commodity and unit 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Flour, wheat 
Corn flakes 
Pastes (spaghetti, macaroni) 
Rive 
Rolled oats 
Bread 
Meats 
Beef 
Average 
Round steak ..* 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Stewing meat 
Veal 
Pork: 
Chops 
Bacon, sliced... 
Hlam 
Lamb leg 
Lamb breast 
Chickens 
Fish 
Dairy products: 


— , iebd< 


Cheese 
Milk, fresh (grocery) 


Eggs TOS, 


Frnits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
Apples 
Oranges 
Fresh vegetables: 


Cabbage... ... . 


Carrots. . ‘ . 


Lettuce 
Onions 
Potatoes 


Canned fruits and | vegetables: 


Corn 


Peas - 


Dried fruits and vegetables: 
Prunes ; 
Navy beans... 
Beverages: 
Coffee... 
Tea 
Fats and oils: 


Lard ii 


Shortening, hydrogenated 
Oleomargarine 
Vegetable oil 


Sugar and sweets: Sugar. ceececccccccoceses 






































| | Czechoslovakia, oe 
United | | Des. 1008 
States |Australia,| Austria, | Canada, | Chile, | Finland, | Fran 
Mar 1949 Dec. 1948 | June 1949 Mar. 1949, Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 of 19 49 
— Official Black 
prices market | | 
| | | | 
‘ 4 | 15 | 4 | 13 8 | 35 6 | 20 
10 ned] nll 9B | ---—aafacaen-nen-nf-nosarennafunennerere}seeenonae = 
8 | _——- aiecaentn Sdmaepmpmenl | ~edeeueeninateseses 16 | 35 
8 | iad 37 |.-.----- 18 14 | i ihnctshtinstbinhinstins 40 
6 = i irpacecalttas inceamnaiocetenain 8 6 |. 
6 5 15 | 6 216 7 18 ll 8 10 
29 +22 92 | ag emer 54 368 geet An! lll 
35 C—O --| a a 574 § 127 
2n 13 a (eemaelates. crbieenee renee Tad abating bees kebeane 
23 | SERRE | | ET ACN COs ET ROR Leeroy 
122 BLE OTIS, erie Arctic E iain tee meek tt bt 56 58 
shined MS | -------0- 90 55 363 26 56 #133 
32 | 35 * 223 | 72 * 503 , | ers | 10 108 
30 | SRRRRcwne if isccccssharkcncclivamee te oem: wane on 135 
6 | hee.) Vr ee . 7 oe 93 OY See 12 78 af) 
30 14 43 etoile, 5 ial: a et am 5 64 124 
sécent je ee ee ee ee eT ee 82 
BERR! MRR ee ne tee on allie, Rstehlball iy steccndin ~ J 
_ Us OE ASR ELTERES » CRN, Hey 14 32 | 18 4] 
32 34 164 45 182 116 868 64 108 146 
26 25 132 38 103 22 51 36 76 122 
9 10 22 9 23 14 41 8 12 22 
27 53 244 33 122 123 472 108 109 106 
Se es ee 35 55 | Rikin 
itn cad emcees i anata dadliatinadttscdusaictivarasesere Mbirrtinid ell 
| a 3 Ae 2 ace 
i lltioedbllsilccosnedicnsaneanedindaestennn 4p een 3 5 
| SR NEE eee | RS mere TE 8 ere 
3 5 cen 4 9 | SRP ERS SER ere . 
2 4 12 2 6 3 3 2 2 
9 996 |.........- ny tet Me Louie Rocchi ten tht 
 TEEess jemeenee (A RERRRREH GOR aNE Ae HK GOLEE TONES EPRI BORNE 
RR ae ae ee” [en ee 
_| Saree 12 8 Rie eB IE att Niel 4 32 
ROR 308 39 a8 167 | 1, 661 57 214 | 124 
56 43 538 64 241 290 7, 486 SN Bit cien = 
DR 108 16 102 75 ae 48 | bf 
| eer Ese 1 Eee Fete dT ate nese. TE a . 
| ene: | ee a RRL 55 4ll 27 30 | 76 
 , SRS ES “Redt Se. ye ee TP tae Sea SP 147 
4 6 33 6 15 22 348 4 18 | 27 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4.—Minutes of working time 7, 


ired to earn enough to buy various foods in 18 foreign countries and the United 
tates, selected periods, 1948-49—Continued 


























Ger- Great Switzer 
Hungary,| Ireland, | Israel, Italy, | Norway, |} Sweden, US.8.R 
Commodity and unit May bo Map 190 Jan. 1949" | Nov. 1948] Jan. 1949 |Mar. 1949 |Nov. 1948 | Feb. 1949] 418940 4] Apr. 1949 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Flour, wheat........---.----.---------- pound _. 12 5 7 7 10 22 6 8 19 52 
Cost He cbt ccuictadcattodencsdd _ _ ) Se ) a See ES Se i} som aes pecvense cls 
Pastes (spaghetti, macaroni). ...........- _ _ i REET |) EE SAS SN A eae 114 9 OER Fn SIS 78 
1D. .ccpniniccatibtiiancucebenmncecceses NE SSE 17 a 12 21 23 21 145 
eS i EES RE , ae | | ae m Pee | EE Se 
2 ee er aneae do... 9 5 s 8 6 17 5 Il 7 25 
Meats: 
Beef: 
BE iinnctekinpionioncccssatied et See ee 70 877 78 136 441 33 254 
OE PS ee oe Rs a he nos lance cncetticumssananaleassocuscu ; ais 
LER ae _ I 2) 2 a a ee eee ‘ ; we 6 65 
(OS EES 2 ee a et | | Se Se See , 
EES Se do__- 4 EY, EN a Se See 38 59 |... 
Wis ca heceivandbbabccdbdopaccantgcced SE OR ee ee 30 5 48 99 
Pork: 
i is dbdenbienoctivens OE tsdbbenins 29 | a eae 133 143 54 10 110 407 
i Soe Ree 11 §3 192 ae St SPR 12 69 M113 406 
ch hdedintthnddbnosinnnbhoosed «RES Se | ee pct 300  . 116 ' 
ids eben thatenusnetusnd a SSS. ) SSE, ee ae 44 73 97 18 288 
nt cee dobabebos adaddad OB, Ae CL ee Oe ee eee ee) eee 
—— ES ea ee do. ES a ERE SESS ae BS EE, +s hte s 1649 Rees 305 
pabeesbbRembnenddduddémewtsancedascced do. Sea aes Sa 48 45 74 15 | Sera 17 204 
Dairy ashe 
— PE a 120 34 239 87 41 222 61 58 120 542 
SESE ESSE SS a ae 85 25 100 69 25 151 25 36 36 
Milk, “fresh SR chsh pn mcbnulnitinnwniesis eos 16 28 20 22 28 10 8 12 59 
NE nae ianasnontesestnsenescged dozen. 298 57 140 170 77 112 79 55 80 158 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
— | eee ee ee pound _- Ps ae 2S ee _ 2 i) 141 
EE I a a at!  - Se SSS i Me Se Siem 78 - 
Fresh venmnetbiuns 
ES ee und SS Se aaa > 3 Sore 0g 
eh Siti Dic disci nadaiowibantlenad unch I |) ee 4 6. Abedeecés 
8 a Er | ED a SY Se Se See 2 ae 4 ee tear) ES 
SS Ee eae ae pound Re Bae es i Saaaee See fe Oro 4 we es ; 
AS NA i, a a a do. 4 3 4 4 5 6 3 2 4 196 
— fruits and vegetables: 
ee ee ee OY ee | Sa) eee ee eee ap ae 
ee SET ES A a ae ee No. 2 can..}......--.-.- _. | See Sees: ee ee P one ‘ 
Dried fr a and eee 
RES. ks Sees A EOE I ! eS See eee ee 37 ee 29 
Navy t SC eo SaaS 21 | Sere ll 218 17 316 
Beverages: 
— ES ee ES cae do. 640 | ee SSS Ores ee 191 40 62 86 706 
TES NE A AGT Ra PETE, | geaaieae: weaarmernty Ty ae 192 ian 186 1, 506 
Fats ont oils: 
REE EE a eee eee ere eS eae 23 4 133 | ee 7 
ees. Sanam Ses a ME ve SES ae et! Cae See a BS Se 
RL, .  natubecdsanbaontooes i 57 ll 64 57 2 rea 10 Pe Ginioes 
Vegetable - > 2. a ee a ee | ae 71 28 231 |. Re aay! 1a é 
Sugar and sweets: Sugar...................-. are 27 10 50 ll 8 46 8 9 13 141 

















The following notes refer to the descriptions of the food items, the prices of which were the basis for the figures in the table: 
Corn meal. United States working time: 4 minutes. 


2 French bread. 


3 Sirloin steak. United States working time: 33 minutes. 


* Middle steak. 
5 Steak. 
: ——- and young cows. 


sy in panes States. 
ia or all pork. 


1! Salt pork also included in Swiss and British comparisons, 47 and 36 


minutes, respectively. 


burger. 
§ Veal loin. United States working time: 38 minutes. 
included, in this comparison required 84 minutes of work in France, 16 


Veal breast, also 


12 Salt 
13 Lam 
4 Loin chaps. 


8 Hen. 
16 Cod, salted. 

17 Herring, salted. 
18 Bananas. United States time: 7 minutes, 


22 Kidney beans. 


23 White beans. 


1° Prices for November 1948. 
29 Peaches, No. 244 can. 


24 Average ration and free prices. 
25 Olive oil. United States time: 89 minutes . 


po United States working time: 15 minutes. 
* United States time: 41 minutes. 


United States time: 26 minutes. 
21 Tomatoes, No. 2can. United States time: 7 minutes. 
United States time: 8 minutes. 








Sixty-eighth 
Annual Convention 
of the AFL’ 





Concern OveR the Communist threat abroad, 
coupled with a realization that repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act required labor’s sustained effort, 
marked the deliberations of the sixty-eighth con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, held 
Offsetting 
these more sqber tones, the approximately 650 
union delegates heard reports of continued eco- 
nomic recovery in the free European countries 


in St. Paul, Minn., October 3-10, 1949. 


receiving Marshall Plan aid while in the United 
States, they were told, the “normal corrective 
forces of a free economy” had, by mid-1949, 
paved the way for a business upturn. 

The convention was devoid of wrangling or ex- 
tended debate. Practically all resolutions and ac- 
tions were adopted without dissent. This reflected 
President William Green’s characterization, given 
in his opening remarks to the convention, when he 
said: “There is no division in the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor. There is no left 
wing and right wing. We think as one, we walk 
as one, and we act as one.” 


International Affairs 


Active for many years in the promotion of free, 
democratic trade-unionism throughout the world, 
the AFL this year drafted a far-reaching policy 
aimed to help stem the encroachment of totali- 
tarianism in Europe, South America, and the Far 
East. This action was taken by the delegates 
after receiving a series of first-hand reports on the 
“continuing world crisis.”’ 


The Federation’s European representative, 





! By Nelson M. Bortz of the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. 
494 


Irving Brown, warned the delegates that in the 
last several months the international situation 
had taken ‘‘a very serious turn for the worse.” 
Mr. Brown declared that insofar as the unions were 
concerned the ‘‘so-called cold war is neither recent 
nor temporary” but has continued unremittingly 
since the Communists first sought to capture con- 
trol and dominate the international labor move- 
ment in the days of World WarI. Boris Shishkin. 
director of the ECA’s European Labor Division 
and former Federation economist, told the dele- 
gates that they must recognize that “‘a war is 
being waged in Europe right now.” It is, Mr. 
Shishkin continued, ‘“‘a cold-blooded war against 
the basic institutions of democracy; against self- 
government; against the majority rule; against the 
freedom of speech, of worship, and of self- 
organization.” 

In Germany, Henry Rutz, AFL representative 
for Germany ana -iustria, reported that the Berlin 
situation continued to be ‘“grave’’ because of 
widespread unemployment and failure to includ 
the three western sectors of the city in the new 
German republic. Charles Peyer, former presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Trade Movement Federa- 
tion addressed the delegates in his native tongue 
and told them that “not even Hitler himself tried 
as many propaganda tricks as the Communist 
regimes employ in order to dupe the workers.”’ 

Hans Stetter, spokesman for a group of five 
visiting German trade-unionists, asked American 
support in solving their problems, particularly as 
regards unrestricted dismantling of German indus- 
try and assistance to displaced persons. 

From Western Europe, Eiler Jensen, presiden' 
of the Danish Congress of Trade Unions, and 
fraternal delegates Lincoln Evans and Tom 
Williamson of the British Trades Union Congress 
described the measures taken in their respective 
countries to rebuild their economies. These re- 
ports were supplemented with speeches by Pau! 
G. Hoffman, administrator of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, and Bert M. Jewell, AFL 
Labor Adviser to ECA. Mr. Hoffman described 
Europe as ‘‘no longer hungry” and now “at work.” 
He warned, however, that all the accomplishments 
of the first 18 months of the Marshall Plan could 
be nullified, reversed, and wiped out within 6 
months—‘with Europe again vulnerable to the 
false propaganda of the Kremlin’’—if American 


aid were to cease. Ambassador W. Averell 
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Harriman, in a message to the convention, stated: 
“The trade-union movement in America has grown 
to be a full partner in the shaping of our Nation’s 


9 


foreign policy and in its execution.” Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson also hailed ‘‘the increased 
participation of labor * * * in the councils 
of our Government” and its effectiveness in carry- 
ing ‘‘the message of American labor to the world.” 

The report of the convention’s Committee on 
International Affairs—unanimously adopted— 
forcefully emphasized their statements. In a 
lengthy and incisive document, the committee 
warned that “in Communist Russia and its total- 
jtarian empire, the democratic world faces a robot- 
ized monolithic despotism stretching from Berlin 
to beyond the Yangtse.”” Any thought of appease- 
ment, the committee declared, must be rejected. 
Also, sweeping aside any concept of isolationism, 
the AFL urged that more than ever before “‘must 
the freedom loving peoples, therefore, draw closer 
together politically, economically, and militarily.” 

Reviewing conditions in various troubled areas 
of the world, the Federation expressed the follow- 
ing findings and recommendations, among others: 


Democratic Europe. ‘‘Genuine encouragement” in 
the progress of the Marshall Plan and recent efforts 
to strengthen Britain’s economic position. The 
basic aim of the Marshall Plan—economic recovery 
of Europe—can be accomplished only by fulfilling 
two conditions: (1) the rebuilding of the European 
economy, and (2) assurance of decent conditions 
of life and labor to the working people of Europe. 

Opposition to the policy of further reparations 
and the dismantling of productive enterprises in 
Germany. 

Noninterference in the domestic affairs of 
countries receiving aid under the European Recov- 
ery Program. 

Solidarity with the European free trade-unions 
in their struggle against unemployment and inade- 
quate wages and unrelenting effort “to unite the 
ranks, pool the strength, and weld the economies 
of democratic Europe on a continental scale—in 
the interest of vanquishing poverty, totalitarian 
tyranny, and the danger of war.” 


Latin America. Satisfaction in the organizing 
progress of the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers and the defeat of Communist-led unions. 





Alarm at the “mounting wave of anti-labor and 
anti-democratic forces under the totalitarian ban- 
ner of Peron in Argentina and the dictatorships in 
Peru and Venezuela.” 

Continued support to enable Latin American 
labor to achieve “progressive industrialization, 
better conditions of work and life, and an evermore 
vital role in cooperating with other peoples for the 
preservation of peace and the promotion of human 
welfare.” 


Far East. Through the United Nations and “our 
Own initiative, our Government should foster the 
development of completely independent, free 
democratic republics throughout Asia.” 

Deny diplomatic recognition or commercial 
relations with “the Communist quisling clique’’ 
in China. 

Urge the United States Government to support 
the Chinese delegation at the United Nations and 
to formulate plans “for immediate effective aid 
to strengthen economically and militarily the 
democratic and labor forces of China.” 


Under-Developed Areas. Support of President 
Truman’s “Point Four” program was expressed. 
The objective of this program is ‘“‘to help the free 
peoples of the world, through their own efforts, to 
produce more food, more clothing, more materials 
for housing, and more mechanical power to 
lighten their burdens.” 

Implementation of this program by adoption of 
nine specific proposals, including noninterference 
in a nation’s domestic affairs and sovereignty; 
cooperative, joint undertakings with assistance of 
the U.N. wherever possible; encouragement of 
native populations to develop free and demo- 
cratic trade-unions, farmers’ and consumers’ 
organizations; promotion of minimum wages and 
decent working conditions in line with standards 
established by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion; avoidance of “absentee ownership” of the 
means of production; and representation of free 
trade-unions on “all important planning and 
project commissions” created to carry out the 
objectives of the “Point Four” program. 





New Worl! Labor Body. As part of its international 
program, the AFL also hailed the steps taken in 
the Geneva Conference of June 1949 toward the 
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formation of a new world organization of free trade 
unions.” Looking toward the November meeting 
in London, when the proposed labor body will be 
formally constituted, the convention pledged the 
AFL’s full “moral and material support”’ in mak- 
ing the new federation ‘a most powerful force for 
peaceful social progress, social justice, human 
freedom, and lasting peace.” 


Labor’s League for Political Education 


The Federation’s great interest in its young but 
effective political arm was evidenced in no uncer- 
tain terms. Established by the 1947 convention, 
Labor’s League for Political Education was ac- 
corded a full afternoon session to chart its future. 

Sobered by the failure to achieve repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act after what had been regarded by 
last year’s convention as a sweeping victory at the 
polls, the delegates heard reports from the League’s 
director, Joseph B. Keenan, and Secretary George 
Meany of the LLPE’s Administrative Committee. 
According to Mr. Meany, 61 unions representing 
80 percent of the AFL membership are currently 
contributing to the upkeep of the League. This 
is exclusive of a sizable group of railroad workers 
who participate in their own political league. 
Including contributions received during the con- 
vention—the largest a check for $100,000 from 
the carpenters—receipts have totaled nearly 
$600,000. It was indicated that a permanent 
League office is functioning in every State and 
that “every community of any size now has a 
functioning local league.’’ With these local units 
as a springboard, the League’s major organizing 
effort before the 1950 primary elections will be 
focused on “the perfection of effectively coor- 
dinated [Congressional] district-wide leagues in 
every one of the 435 districts in the country.” 
In the rural areas, delegates were told, formal and 
informal alliances with farm groups had been 
achieved, 

In a subsequent resolution, the delegates pledged 
themselves unanimously and “without qualifica- 
tion” to give their “united, undivided coopera- 
tion * * * during the coming year in which 
the League will participate in the greatest political 
effort ever undertaken by any segment of organ- 
ized labor.” Backing up this pledge was the en- 





* See Monthly Labor Review, July 1949 (pp. 39, 40). 


ee 


dorsement of a plan to secure voluntary contriby. 
tions (minimum of $2 per member) from thy 
Federation's 8,000,000 members, thus providing 
a “war chest” running into the millions of dollars 
According to Director Keenan, half of the amounts 
so subscribed will be returned to local League 
units for their work and the other half retained 
for the national activities of the LLPE. 

As further evidence of their “all out’ effort iy 
the political arena, the delegates, later in the con- 
vention, amended the Federation’s constitutioy 
by moving up the date of their annual sessions {o 
the third Monday in September. For many years 
the meeting date has been the first Monday ji 
October, except in presidential election years 
when the convention was held on the third 
Monday in November. Advancement of the 
date—for all years—will thus give the Federation 
more time between the convention and November 
elections to formulate political policies and 
strategy and thereby give greater force and effec! 
to Samuel Gompers’ adage “‘reward our friends ani 
defeat our enemies.” 


Taft-Hartley Law 


In several resolutions and by many references 
throughout the convention, the delegates agreed 
with views expressed by President Truman in his 
message to them that repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act remained “a matter of unfinished business.” 
Equally forceful was the prediction of Secretary 
of Labor Maurice Tobin that repeal of the law 
would occur “if not in the Eighty-first, positively 
in the early days of the Kighty-second Congress.’ 
Accordingly, the AFL resolved to enter the next 
stage of the battle for repeal of the law, confiden! 
of ultimate “success and victory in the cause for 
the rights of the workers of our land.”’ 


Economic Program 


As usual, many of the more than 130 resolutions 
submitted and acted upon referred to economic 
problems confronting American workers. These 
called for more adequate social security, higher 
minimum wages, a shorter workweek, equal p:) 
for women workers, better housing, and applica- 
tion of existing or proposed legislation on wages. 
hours of work, workmen’s compensation, etc., '0 
groups of workers such as those employed in thi 
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Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, the Postal 
Service, and other Government employees. 


Social Security. Of outstanding concern to the 
delegates were proposals designed to extend the 
coverage and raise the amount of social-security 
benefits. This interest was demonstrated by the 
large number of resolutions (15) introduced on 
the subject. A comprehensive and “all-inclusive’’ 
system of prepaid health insurance was also rec- 


ommended. 


Shorter Workweek. Further research was proposed 
on the problem of introducing a shorter workweek 
in industry. As the economy levels off, the con- 
vention was told, “more significance must be 
placed on shortening the work day and week 
without reduction of real earnings.” Railroad 
unions were singled out for praise in this con- 
nection, having secured during the year a reduc- 
tion in basic hours from 48 to 40 as well as an 
increase in pay. No immediate general campaign 
to reduce daily or weekly hours was, however, 
suggested. 


Public Relations 


Outstanding was the announcement that begin- 
ning in January 1950 a 15-minute, 5-day-a-week 
radio newscast would be provided over a national 
network. Cost of the program, estimated at 
three-quarters of a million dollars, will be borne 
by the Federation and Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 

Before adjourning, the delegates also approved 
plans for a widespread informational campaign 
extolling the founder and, for many years, the 
Federation’s revered leader—Samuel Gompers. 
In presenting the resolution, Matthew Woll, 
chairman of the special committee, took cognizance 
of the suggestions advanced by the Secretary of 
Labor in his speech to the convention urging the 
AFL to dramatize the gains achieved by unions 
and labor’s contribution to the American way of 
life. The “AFL Story” will utilize press, radio, 
television, motion pictures, and other media to 
portray the Federation’s activities since it was 
founded in November 1881. 


Labor Unity 


The division in labor’s ranks—now 13 years 
old—received scant attention. Few delegates 
mentioned the subject, although two convention 
speakers—the Secretary of Labor and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey—suggested the desirability of 
unified labor activity. 

Two committees, however, submitted reports 
recommending that the search for a basis of reunit- 
ing the separate divisions of labor “under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor’’ be 
continued. In this connection, the delegates were 
told that the issues which formerly split the labor 
movement have “largely disappeared.”’ What- 
ever areas of conflict remain, the committees con- 
tinued, are overshadowed by “more fundamental 
and serious problems” confronting labor at home 
and abroad. The executive council was, there- 
fore, again instructed to continue its efforts “to 
the end that unity be achieved in the American 
trade-union movement, in spirit and in substance 
at the earliest possible opportunity.”’ 


Organization and Membership 


Steps were taken to launch an intensive organiz- 
ing drive in January under the slogan ‘1,000,000 
New Members in 1950!” This campaign, to be 
carried out primarily by the State federations, 
will coincide with the centennial anniversary of 
the birth of Samuel Gompers (January 27, 1850). 

Singled out for special membership drives were 
“white collar’? employees and Hawaiian workers. 
Coupled with the organization campaign were 
renewed pleas that local unions affiliate with their 
appropriate city and State AFL groups so that the 
Federation’s full-membership strength would be 
felt in all efforts to secure “good public relations 
programs, sound community action programs, 
and intelligent political action.” 

Currently, President Green that 
8,000,000 workers were members of the AFL’s 107 
national and international affiliates and 1,182 
directly chartered federal labor unions. The 
total membership for which per capita tax to the 
AFL was paid by these unions, according to 


announced 
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Secretary-Treasurer Meany, was 7,241,290 as of 
August 31, 1949—compared with 7,220,531 for the 
preceding year. Since some unions, as a rule, do 
not remit to the Federation the 3 cents a month 
per capita tax for all their members, the AFL’s 
average per capita membership figures tend to 
understate the total strength of the Federation. 

Two new unions were chartered during the 
year—the Flight Engineers International Associa- 
tion and the Railway Patrolmens’ International 
Union. 





* For example, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the largest 
AFL affiliate, reports a membership of nearly 1,000,000 although its per 
capita payments to the Federation have remained constant, at 625,000, 
since 1946. Similarly, other large affiliates, such as the electrical workers 
and carpenters, presently claim membership strength greater than that 
refiected by their per capita payments. 


Officers Reelected 


All incumbents were reelected unanimously to 
their respective offices. The AFL’s official family 
consists of William Green, president; George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer; and the following 
members of the executive council: William L, 
Hutcheson (Carpenters and Joiners), Matthew 
Woll (Photo Engravers), Joseph N. Weber (Musi- 
cians), George M. Harrison (Railway Clerks), 
Daniel J. Tobin (Teamsters), Harry C. Bates 
(Bricklayers and Masons), W. D. Mahon (Street 
Railways), W. C. Birthright (Barbers), W. C. 
Doherty (Letter Carriers), David Dubinsky 
(Ladies’ Garment Workers), Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan (Boilermakers), Herman Winter (Bakery 
Workers), and D. W. Tracy (Electrical Workers). 
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Housing Programs 
After World War IT’ 





HovusING PROGRAMS financed by State and local 
governments have added almost 54,000 new 
permanent dwelling units to the Nation’s housing 
supply since the beginning of 1946. These dwell- 
ings were undertaken in 255 communities in 11 
States where legislation authorized public construc- 
tion of housing for veterans or for families of low 
or moderate income. 

The inauguration of local postwar housing pro- 
grams was facilitated by the existence of housing 
authorities already operating under Federal aus- 
pices. This was particularly true in larger cities. 
In the Nation as a whole, the inception of State 
and local programs, including those for temporary 
housing, resulted in the establishment of some 300 
additional housing agencies. These, added to the 
470 authorities already participating in Federal 
programs, form a nucleus for operations under the 
United States Housing Act of 1949. 


All the State and local publicly financed perma- 
nent dweilings started since World War II are in 
the Northeastern and North Central States. Out- 
standing in accomplishment was New York, where 
the State’s low-rent program, supplemented by 
New York City’s own program of low and moder- 
ate rental projects, accounted for a total of 37,500 
units started. Of this number, 34,500 were in 
New York City. Massachusetts ranked second, 
with 6,000 units of veterans’ housing. New Jer- 
sey’s and Wisconsin’s housing programs for vet- 
erans and Connecticut’s moderate rental program 
each accounted for more than 2,000 new units. 
New dwellings supplied in Chicago for families dis- 
placed by slum clearance, combined with houses 
constructed in other parts of the State for sale to 


! Prepared by Carl A. Spencer of the Bureau’s Division of Construction 
Statistics. 





veterans, gave Illinois a total of 1,500 new units. 
Except for new housing provided in New Hamp- 
shire’s 2 low-rent projects, the 300 or fewer units 
in each of the remaining States—New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Minnesota, and Missouri— 
were for sale or rent to veterans. 

Permanent housing, in many places, supple- 
mented or extended programs for providing tempo- 
rary housing for veterans. After the most critical 
needs of demobilized servicemen were met, changes 
from the temporary type of construction were 
often made because it was found that more sub- 
stantial accommodations could be supplied for a 
relatively small additional expenditure of money 
and time. 

The dwelling units discussed here are new per- 
manent housekeeping units, either for rent or for 
sale, built by a State or a political subdivision of a 
State, or by any other legally constituted, author- 
ized public body. Dwellings built by private com- 
panies or nonprofit organizations are excluded re- 
gardless of any public aid provided, whether by 
public donations of land, installation of utilities and 
development of sites, or by any plan of tax exemp- 
tion. Excluded also are dormitories or other non- 
housekeeping accommodations and units in con- 
verted structures. Except where otherwise indi- 
cated, the figures given cover only housing on 
which construction was started from January 
1946 through July 1949. 


Major State Programs 


New York’s lead in public housing since the war 
can be attributed, in part, to the early beginning of 
its program. An amendment to the State consti- 
tution in 1938 authorized a $300,000,000 fund 
(raised in 1947 to $435,000,000) for loans to cities 
for construction of new dwellings to replace those 
razed in slum clearance. In addition to making 
loans, the State pays annual subsidies to munici- 
palities to assure operation of projects at low 
rentals. By the end of 1945, construction had been 
completed on approximately 5,000 low-rent units 
in seven cities. Since the beginning of 1946, 12 
cities? have placed 18,166 units under con- 
struction, including 15,167 in 12 projects in New 
York City. Practically all of the New York State- 
aided units were apartments. 





? Binghamton, Fulton, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, New York City, 
Port Chester, Schenectady, Syracuse, Troy, Utica, White Plains, and Yonkers 
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TasLe 1.—New permanent dwelling units started in projects 
financed by State and local governments, January 1946- 
July 1949 ' 

















State | Total | 1949 1948 1947 1946 
| 
—EEE Ee 
All States 53,768 | 22,687 | 15, 005 7, 254 8, 732 
Connecticut 2, 022 804 Sa en 
Tilinois 1, 523 2131 1, 102 159 131 
M assachusetts ; 5, 916 2, 928 2, 082 | 
Minnesota 100 100 rection <hieliaae 
M issouri. Dt Rite cabetiiaithddialectidache 22 
New Hampshire 304 - : 304 leet : 
New Jersey. . wary 3, 787 236 610 2, 825 116 
New York 37, 635 | 17,903 8, 323 3, 192 8, 027 
Outside New York City 2, 999 1, 872 877 | ae 
New York City 34, 536 | 16,121 7, 446 2, 942 8, 027 
State-alded 15, 167 3, 776 2,798 | “2,942 5, 651 
City-financed 19,369 | 12, 345 4, 648 |_...-. 32,376 
Ohto ; , 302 |... eee 74 228 
Rhode Island 256 EP set cngin ede inca nace 
Wisconsin... : 2, 001 595 1, 100 98 208 

















! Figures in this table and in table 2 have been derived from a recent study 
of public housing programs. This study revealed that a substantial number 
of the permanent public housing units begun in 1946 and 1947 have been in- 
cluded with private housing in the Bureau’s regularly published monthly 
estimates of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started. No adjustment 
has yet been made for this discrepancy, which covers units that comprise less 
than | percent of the total started in the 2 years. All publicly financed units 
are shown as public in the series for 1948 and 1949. 

4 Data for 1949 incomplete. 

5 Includes 1,190-unit project financed by Federal loan. 


In addition to the projects undertaken with 
State loans, New York City has financed 21 large 
apartment projects with its own funds. Of these, 
19 provide moderate-rental units for families 
whose incomes are too large to admit them to low- 
rent projects, but insufficient to meet the rentals 
in most new privately financed apartments. 
Rents for these units are high enough to cover 
operating costs without a subsidy. Of the nearly 
18,000 units to be contained in these moderate- 
rental projects begun in 1948 and 1949, about 
17,000 units have already been completed or are 
under construction. 

Only 2 city-financed projects built since 1946 
provide low-rent housing and these, already com- 
pleted, have only about 1,200 units. The re- 
mainder of New York City’s public housing for 
low-income groups was financed through State 
loans, described above, and with a Federal loan 
in the case of about 1,200 units started in 1946 
under terms of the United States Housing Act of 
1937. 

The large volume of housing undertaken in 
New York City beginning in 1948 was possible 
only through extensive use of relatively unde- 
veloped areas in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Queens. This procedure is a departure from the 


slum-clearance objectives which are a part of the 
city’s housing plan, but it has served as a tem- 
porary expedient to alleviate the housing shortage. 


—_——__ 


Massachusetts has two housing programs. 
Chapter 372 of the Acts of 1946 authorized 
municipalities to finance, build, and operate bot} 
permanent and temporary low-rent housing for 
veterans. Operation of the projects was not to be 
subsidized, but the State reimburses the munici- 
palities for 10 percent of the development costs 
of new permanent dwellings at the rate of 2 percent 
each year for 5 years. Fifteen municipalities 
planned a total of 1,818 permanent dwelling 
units under this law, of which nearly all (1,779) 
are under construction or have been completed. 
About 75 percent are in one- and two-family 
structures. The law requires that this housing is 
to be sold 5 years after completion. Those renting 
the units have the option to buy them and to 
apply to the sales price the rent paid less deduc- 
tions for operating costs. 

Chapter 200 of the Acts of 1948 authorizes loca] 
authorities in Massachusetts to assume indebted 
ness guaranteed by the State up to a total of 
200 million dollars. Funds thus obtained are to 
cover the total development costs of rental housing 
in which preference is to be given to veterans of 
low income. The State Housing Board has 
approved applications from 86 local housing 
authorities to cover 12,500 dwelling units, for 
which more than two-thirds of the 200 million 
dollars guaranty will be committed. By the 
end of July 1949, slightly over 4,000 units were 
under construction or completed. Unlike the 
housing built under the earlier program, most of 
these rental units are in multifamily structures. 

New Jersey in 1946 made available a total of 
41 million dollars for housing, primarily for 
veterans of moderate or low income. The money 
was apportioned to municipalities on the basis of 
population and must be used for construction costs 
only, with a maximum limitation of $5,600 per 
dwelling unit. Land acquisition, site develop- 
ment, and construction costs exceeding the $5,600) 
limit are the responsibility of local authorities. 
As of January 1, 1949, all available funds had been 
allotted. 

When completed, the program will have pro- 
vided 3,800 permanent units in 85 localities. 
Admission to the dwellings is limited to families 
whose annual incomes do not exceed 5 times tlic 
annual rental, except for families with 3 or more 
minor dependents, in which case the ratio !s 
6 to 1. The rents are in the neighborhood of 
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$550 a year. Most of the units are in one- or 
two-family structures, but several of the large 
cities built apartment houses. 

Public ownership of all structures is limited by 
statute to 5 years, at the end of which time the 
permanent units are to be sold and the proceeds 
divided by the State and municipalities in pro- 
portion to the amount each has invested. 

Connecticut’s permanent housing program su- 
perseded an earlier program which had provided 
2,020 temporary dwellings for veterans. Public 
Act 405 of the Laws of 1947 authorized the State 
to guarantee bonds of local housing authorities 
in an amount not to exceed 15 million dollars 
(increased in 1948 to 45 million dollars and in 
June 1949 to 65 million dollars). Rental rates 
were to be sufficiently high to pay off obligations 
without payment of a subsidy. Veterans were 
given preference, but admission was limited, as in 
New Jersey, to families whose gross income did 
not exceed five or six (in the case of families with 
three or more minor dependents) times the rental. 
By the end of July 1949, over 2,000 units under 
this program had been completed or were under 
construction in the 15 localities participating in 
the program. The type of dwellings built varied 
with the size of city. Larger cities built multi- 
family dwellings almost exclusively, while the 
smaller piaces, those under 25,000 population, 
built only one- and two-family houses. 

Illinois’ permanent housing program, as in 
Connecticut, followed its earlier achievements in 
furnishing temporary accommodations for vet- 
erans. In 1945 and 1947, Illinois adopted laws 
which provided for grants and matching funds, 
amounting to a total of 30 million dollars, to 
county and municipal housing authorities. The 
money was to be used for land acquisition and 
clearance or to construct housing for veterans or 
for families displaced by clearance of blighted 
areas. The grants were apportioned according to 
population and were used by authorities in 42 
counties and 6 cities throughout the State to 
build 600 permanent dwelling units for veterans. 
Practically all these units are single-family houses 
built for sale by using State funds as equity capital 
and financing the balance through private loans. 
Proceeds from sales are returned to a revolving 
fund for construction of additional houses. 

Chicago’s permanent projects are part of a long- 
range urban redevelopment program. Chicago is 


the first, and as yet the only Illinois city, to use 
State aid to build housing for families displaced 
by slum clearance. Dearborn Homes, a deferred 
United States Housing Authority project,’ was 
financed by the city and State matching funds to 
supplement a Federal loan. This 800-unit proj- 
ect, which was placed under construction late in 
1948, will be reserved for families displaced by 
clearance of a blighted area to be redeveloped by 
private interests. The remainder of Chicago’s 
926 public units started in 1948 and 1949 are in 
the first of nine additional relocation projects 
being planned in that city. 

Wisconsin authorized local authorities in the 
State to appropriate money for and to build 
housing for veterans and servicemen. Nine locali- 
ties have undertaken 2,000 dwelling units under 
various plans. Milwaukee, with over 1,400 of the 
total, has rental units in single-family dwellings 
and in apartments for both low- and moderate- 
income families. Hillside, the low-rent develop- 
ment, is a deferred USHA project * with 232 units. 
West Allis, also in Milwaukee County, has 
moderate-rental single-family and multifamily 
dwellings. The one-family houses (50) were built 
by the Milwaukee County Park Commission in 
1946. The West Allis Housing Authority has 
about 100 apartment units still under construction. 
Madison’s 120 units are in moderate-rent apart- 
ments. The remaining six places have started a 
total of nearly 300 single-family dwellings for rent 
or for sale to veterans. 

A constitutional amendment enabling the State 
of Wisconsin to give substantial aid to housing 
was adopted by referendum in May 1949. In 
July legislation was passed making available funds 
exceeding 8 million dollars for grants to local 
housing authorities and second mortgage loans to 
veterans and cooperative groups. No grants to 
local housing authorities will be permitted to be 
used for projects that are under way. 


Other State Programs 


Manchester and Nashua, in New Hampshire, 
began construction late in 1948 on about 300 units 
in multifamily projects for which the State guaran- 


3A 1947 amendment to the U. 8S. Housing Act of 1937 permitted Federal 
loans and annual contributions for low-rent projects that had been deferred 
by reason of construction costs exceeding the statutory limit for which loans 
could be authorized. Under provisions of this amendment, cities agree to 
bear the construction cost in excess of the limit. 
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tees local bonds and assures low rentals by an 
annual subsidy. 

Ohio allotted a 1946 appropriation of 6 million 
dollars for veterans’ temporary housing to its 88 
counties on a per capita basis. Although the 
appropriation was intended for temporary hous- 
ing, some counties elected to build permanent 
dwellings. Of 2,125 rental accommodations to be 
provided, at least 300, all in one- and two-family 
structures, have been judged permanent on the 
basis of reports of priority authorizations granted 
by the Federal Public Housing Administration 
in 1946 and 1947, under regulations in effect at 
that time. 


TABLE 2.— New permanent dwelling units started in projects 
financed by State and local governments, January 1946- 
July 1948, by State and size of place ' 





| Number of new permanent public dwelling units started in— 





| & Cities having population of— 
State ee 
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Conn.......| 2,022 |.......| 1, 004 | 232] 319 | 26| 47|.....| 134 
ill ----| 1, 538 | 936 4} 40| 150| 185| 30| 108 
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Mo. 22 | 22 an . eS SE es |-----]----==- 
N. | 304 204} 100 | -- 
N.J........| 3, 787 | 1,140 | 806 | Gos | “Soi | 262) 127 |" 278 
N.Y 37, 535 |34,636| '771 | 1,742] 270| 216 cenit, Paces 
Ohio | 203 |..... 107 | 111 | Sig | sues 9 53 
R. I 2h 256 | .. cnallietedateallinn Sry tarpon 
Wis | 2,001 | 1, 433 | ---| 20) 292 19 |... | 32 5 
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' According to U. 8. Census of Population, 1940. 
4 Unincorporated areas and incorporated places with fewer than 2,500 
persons. 


Providence, St. Louis, and Minneapolis were 
the only cities in their respective States to build 
permanent public housing. Providence began 


——e 


Valley View, a moderate-rental apartment de- 
velopment project for veterans, in May 1948. 
The 22 single-family units built in St. Louis jn 
1946 were erected for rent to veterans on city- 
owned tax-delinquent lots and later sold at an 
average price of about $6,000. Under authority 
granted by the State, Minneapolis issued bonds 
for 2 million dollars for temporary and perma- 
nent dwellings for veterans. More than half of 
this amount financed the construction of North 
Mississippi Court, a moderate-rental develop- 
ment of 25 four-family apartments. 


Location by Size of City 


Nearly three-fourths (73 percent) of the per- 
manent housing begun by State and local govern- 
ments since World War II have been built in the 
largest cities (500,000 population or over), 64 
percent in New York City alone. Excluding New 
York City, a fourth of the new public units were 
in cities of 50,000 population or over and a little 
more than 10 percent in places with population 
under 50,000. These figures do not reveal the 
fact that more small than large communities par- 
ticipated in the program, although the smal! 
localities provided a comparatively small number 
of the dwelling units. Of the 255 places in which 
permanent public housing was undertaken from 
January 1946 through July 1949, 203 or four- 
fifths were places of less than 50,000 population 
and 170 or two-thirds were localities with less 
than 25,000 population. Almost all of the small 
communities participating in housing programs 
were in the States (Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Ohio) which apportioned aid according to popula- 
tion, since few small places were able, on their 
own, to finance housing programs. 
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Income in 1948 of 
Fishermen, Boston 
Fish Pier Fleet’ 





FISHERMEN employed in the Boston Fish Pier 
Fleet earned on the average $3,676 during 1948. 
Deck hands, who comprised nearly three-fourths 
of the total work force, had average earnings of 
$3,149. Individual earnings varied widely, de- 
pending on the number of days of employment 
during the year and on the rank of the crew 
members. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Approximately 200 million pounds of fresh 
fish were landed in the port of Boston during the 
year 1948. The greater proportion of this catch, 
consisting mostly of the haddock, cod, serod, and 
other ground fish species, was landed at the Boston 
Fish Pier, headquarters for a fleet of some 50 
trawling vessels. These vessels, the modern 
counterparts of the schooners of sailing days, 
generally have gross tonnages of 150 or more, are 
powered by Diesel motors, and have crews of from 
11 to 17 men, including a cook and officers—cap- 
tain, mate, and 1 or 2 engineers. Most of the 
fishing is done in the South Channel and on 
Georges Bank, some 100 to 300 miles out of 
Boston Harbor. 

Commercial fishing, despite the improvements 
made in recent decades in craft, equipment, and 
methods, is still an arduous and hazardous occupa- 
tion. The elements are still beyond the control 
of man and the task of working in rough seas in 
freezing weather or under a broiling sun taxes to 
the utmost the fisherman’s energies and skill. 

The Boston fishing trawler typically spends 





' By Kermit B. Mohn of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Statistics. More 
detailed information is available on request. 


from 7 to 13 days in reaching the fishing grounds, 
making its catch, returning to port, and unloading 
the catch. During that time the crew operates 
on an alternating schedule of 6 hours on duty and 
6 hours off around the clock and, in emergencies, 
all hands are on duty. The fisherman, while on 
board, cannot spend his off hours relaxing with 
his family or in recreation; his scope is limited by 
the relatively narrow confines of the vessel, which 
lacks most of the conveniences of modern living. 
Between each trip the active fisherman has only 
about 2 days in port, during one of which he 
usually assists in unloading the catch. Consider- 
ing the fact that many fishermen make between 
25 and 33 trips a year, the brief extent of their 
time on shore can readily be ascertained. 

The trawler derives its name from the trawl, a 
large conical net which is dragged over the ocean 
floor, gathering in the fish in its path. This 
method of fishing is particularly adapted to the 
catching of the bottom-dwelling species of fish 
(ground fish). 


Method of Determining Earnings 


Earnings of trawler fishermen in Boston, by 
tradition, consist of a share of the proceeds of their 
catch.?. The usual procedure for determining these 
proceeds (value of gross stock) is by offering the 
catch for sale to the highest bidder in the Boston 
Fish Exchange. The prices offered on any partic- 
ular day depend largely on the amount of fish 
offered for sale. Inasmuch as little control can 
be exercised over the amounts offered, because of 
the highly perishable nature of the product, prices 
fluctuate considerably from day to day. Once 
sold, the catch is disposed of by the buyers either 
as fresh fish to the nearby markets or as fillets 
which are shipped throughout the northeastern 
section of the country. 

After the catch has been sold and the gross stock 
value determined, a number of deductions for 
specified expenses are made before the net proceeds 
are computed. Among these deductions are 
wharfage, scale and exchange fees, charges for the 
use of a fathometer, watching expenses, and flat 
amounts ranging from $15 to $25 (called pers) 
paid to the mate and engineers. After these de- 





2 The current plan for distributing proceeds was determined under an 
agreement between the Atlantic Fishermen's Union (AFL) and the Feder- 
ated Fishing Boats of New England and New York, Inc. 
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ductions have been made, 60 percent of the re- 
maining net proceeds are allocated to the crew for 
sharing. 

The crew’s portion of the net stock is subject 
to deductions for costs of the fuel and lubricating 
oil used in the vessel, ice and icing up, groceries 
and provisions, Water, pay for extra workers 
(lumpers) used in unloading the catch, and a flat 
amount of $12 or $15 for the cook. The residual 
amount is then divided among the crew, including 
all officers, on an equal share basis. Captains, 
in addition to receiving a share of the crew’s 
portion of the net stock, also receive 10 percent 
of the owner’s portion. A summary of the method 
of pay for the crew of a trawler is as follows: 


Deck hand—Equal share of crew’s portion of 
net stock (60 percent of gross stock less 
deductions). 

Cook—-Deck hand’s share, plus $12 or $15. 

Second engineer—Deck hand’s share, plus $15. 

Mate—Deck hand’s share, plus $20. 

Chief engineer—Deck hand’s share, plus $25. 

Captain—Deck hand’s share, plus 10 percent 
of owner’s share of net stock. 


Not all trips made by a trawler terminate 
profitably. Break-downs of equipment some- 
times occur, and on some trips the value of the 
catch is insufficient to cover expenses. In those 
cases the owner of the vessel is required to pay 
all expenses and, in addition, compensate deck 
hands at the rate of $5 a day and officers at the 
rate of $6 for a maximum of 10 days. The proceeds 
of the sale of any fish are, in these circumstances, 
the sole property of the owner. 


of Fishermen in Boston 


—_ 


Under this method of remuneration, which js 
affected by the twin factors of size of catch and 
price per pound, the income of fishermen fluctuates 
as much as 100 percent or more from one trip to 
another. Therefore, it would be highly misleading 
to attempt to measure earnings over a short period 
of time. The problem is further complicated by 
the fact that to a considerable extent, individual] 
fishermen shift from one vessel to another. The 
only reasonable approach to the measurement of 
the earnings of fishermen is to take a period 
sufficiently long to eliminate the influence of trip- 
to-trip fluctuations. For this purpose, the calen- 
dar year 1948 was used in the present study. 


Employment and Earnings in 1948 


Over 1,400 fishermen worked on the Boston Fish 
Pier Fleet in 1948. Actually, this fleet of 51 ves- 
sels required a total manning force of 831 men, 
thus indicating a considerable amount of less-than- 
full-time employment for a portion of the work 
force. The extent of this part-time employment 
is more readily ascertained when records of days 
on board are studied, revealing that about 46 per- 
cent of the fishermen worked less than 151 days 
during the year.* Slightly more than a fourth of 
the men worked more than 240 days; about the 
same proportion had fewer than 61 days of employ- 
ment on the Pier Fleet. In contrast, almost 90 





* Based on records of the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, supplemented by the 
records of individual vessel owners. The entire study pertains to the activi- 
ties of 51 vessels believed to constitute the regular Fish Pier Fleet during 198. 
The vessels included were: 


Arlington Flow Racer 
Atlantic Flying Cloud Red Jacket 
Ballard Geraldine & Phyllis Rush 

Bay J. B. Junior Squall 
Billow Josephine Ess Storm 
Bonnie Lark Surge 
Breaker Lucky Star Texas 
Breeze Lynn Theresa R. 
Calm Maine Thomas D. 
Cambridge Margee and Pat Tide 
Carmorant Neptune Triton 
Crest N. J. O’Brien T. Whalen 
Drift Ocean Venture II 
Delaware Ohio Wave 
Dorchester Phantom Weymouth 
Esther M. Plymouth Winchester 
Estrella Quincy Winthrop 


Information pertaining to vessels operating out of ports other than Boston 
but occasionally landing in Boston, or to other vessels not among the 51 listed, 
is not included in any of the data summarized in this article. 

4 Days worked were estimated by multiplying number of trips made by 10. 
Under the union agreement, trips to Georges Banks were limited to 9 days, 
dock to dock, and to 10 days for trips farther east during the summer. A 
tabulation of actual days spent on all trips made during the year for 28 vessels 
(similar data were not readily available for the others) revealed the averse 
length of trip to be 9.9 days. 
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percent of the vessels were in operation at least 
940 days. 

All regular fishermen are members of the At- 
lantic Fishermen’s Union (AFL). A minor por- 
tion of the total group of fishermen are not mem- 
bers of the union and are given employment when 
sufficient union members are not available at the 
time a vessel is due to leave the dock. 

Deck hands accounted for almost three-fourths 
of the total work force. The average annual earn- 
ings of this group for the year 1948 amounted to 
¢3.149. Almost a fourth of these workers had 
more than 240 days of employment and their aver- 
age annual pay amounted to $6,208; earnings of 
most of the deck hands in this group ranged from 
$4,500 to $7,500. Those workers with 90 days of 
employment or less, about a third of the total, in 
almost all cases had earnings of less than $2,000.’ 

Cooks, as a group, showed slightly higher earn- 
ings than deck hands. The over-all average for 
cooks was $3,342, although individual earnings 
ranged from less than $500 to more than $9,000, 
in most cases being directly related to the length 
of the work year. Of the 87 men classified as 
cooks, 24 worked over 240 days and averaged 
$6,381 for the year. 

Captains are the aristocrats of the fishing fleet, 
insofar as earnings are concerned. Almost a fifth 
of their number earned $15,000 or more a year. 
More than half of the captains were paid at least 
$10,000 a year, and practically all of the captains 
who worked more than 240 days received at least 
$11,000. 

Mates were considerably below the captains in 
the earnings scale. Only three mates earned more 
than $10,000 and slightly more than half, only two 

‘In this study fishermen were classified according to the occupation in 
which they spent a majority of their time. Thus, for example, some of the 
jr — have spent part, but not a major portion, of their time working as 


* Information on earnings for individual fishermen was obtained from settle- 
ment sheets made at the end of each trip or from summary records of vessel 
owners or operators. 

The earnings figures do not include additional amounts received by individ- 
ual workers when employed as extra lumpers at the time of unloading the 
catch nor do they include earnings received from sources other than the 51 
vessels covered in the study. At the same time the earnings do not exclude 
&mounts paid by the fishermen themselves to lumpers whom they may have 
hired as their substitutes during the unloading process under strictly private 
arrangements. The extent of these practices could not be measured. 

"It is roughly estimated that deckhands had average daily earnings ranging 
between $20 and $22. Based on a 12-hour working day, average hourly earn- 
ings would fall somewhere within a $1.67 to $1.83 range. If premium over- 
time rates were paid after 8 hours, as is customary in most industries, the esti- 
mated straight-time hourly rate would be between $1.43 and $1.57. 





of whom worked less than 211 days, received at 
least $5,000. 

Chief engineers showed more stability of employ- 
ment than workers in any other occupation. Over 
half worked more than 240 days on the Boston 
Fish Pier fleet and averaged $6,900 for the year. 
The average for all chief engineers, irrespective of 
length of time worked, was $5,239. Second 
engineers differed radically from the chiefs in 
number, pattern of employment, and earnings. 
Less than a third of the 84 second engineers 
had more than 240 days of employment. Their 
average earnings, however, were only about $100 
less than for the chief engineers who had more 
than 240 days of employment ($6,788 compared 
with $6,900). The large proportion of workers 
in this classification with relatively short periods of 
employment reduced the over-all average to 
$3,692. 

Earnings in 1948 for all fishermen as a group, 
including captains and other officers, averaged 
$3,676. Well over a fifth earned less than $1,000 
on the Fish Pier fleet; only 1 person with earnings 
in this category had more than 90 days of employ- 
ment. At the other extreme, less than 4 percent 
of the fishermen, most of whom were captains, 
received at least $9,000 for the year. The 
remainder of the workers were fairly evenly 
distributed at various earnings levels between 
$1,000 and $9,000, generally in direct relation to 
the amount of time worked. 

Those workers who were employed more than 
240 days, excluding captains, generally had annual 
earnings within a $5,000-$7,500 range. 

Fishermen’s share earnings per trip, over the 
year, averaged about $211, with individual ves- 
sels’ averages ranging from $132 to $331. Only 2 
vessels had averages exceeding $275, 5 others 
averaged between $251 and $275, and for 25 
vessels the average ranged between $176 and $225. 
Of the 49 vessels for which data of this type were 
available, 45 made at least 24 trips, roughly the 
equivalent of 240 or more days. More than half 
of the 45 vessels made at least 30 trips. None of 
the 4 remaining vessels made less than 22 trips. 

Share earnings per vessel, measured for the 
entire year, among the 49 boats, ranged from 
$3,642 to $9,918 per fisherman. The annual 
shares amounted to less than $4,000 for only 4 
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vessels. At the other extreme, only 6 vessels 
aggregated more than $8,000 for theyear. Slightly 
more than half of the vessels had share earnings 
per fisherman for the year of between $5,001 and 
$7,000. Assuming that the crew rosters remained 
fixed on each vessel for the entire year, a deck hand 
would have averaged $5,923 in shares for the year. 
This figure is somewhat less than the actual aver- 


—— 


age earnings of $6,208 for deck hands working 
more than 240 days. The average per vessel, 
excluding those making less than 24 trips, was 
$6,075, indicating a more direct comparison be- 
tween actual and theoretical earnings. It must 
again be pointed out, however, that less than 
fourth of all deck hands actually worked more 
than 240 days. 


Average annual earnings of fishermen in Boston Fish Pier Fleet, by occupation and length of work year, 1948 
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Item | Total 











30 days | 31 to 60 
or less | days 
All fishermen: | 
Number , : ' 1, 416 250 116 
Average annual earnings.... ete | $3, 676 $303 $990 
Deck hands 
Number ae te ‘ a 1, 061 209 90 
Average annual earnings. . seocouel Gaee $204 $933 
Cooks: | 
Number ‘ : 87 17 . 
Average annual earnings ‘ ‘ $3, 342 $397 $880 
Second engineers 
Number — ~~ ’ S4 15 5 
Average annual earnings _. we $3, 602 $319 | $1, 068 
Chief engineers: 
’ Number 2. P 53 4 3 
Average annual earnings s ; $5, 239 $219 $928 
Mates: 
Number EE ee eS Ne 64 4 5 
Average annual earnings... sescoeces Geet $217 | $1, 236 
Captains 
Number a | 67 | 1 5 
Average annual earnings... ._. eae $9, 957 | $1, 064 | $1, 891 





Average annual earnings for work year of— 


rary | 


121 to | 151 to | 181 to | 211 to | 241 to | 271 to |301 days 
7“ » 150 180 210 240 270 300 | and 
ays ay days | days | days | days | days | days | over 











83 104 101 97 131 148 195 153 | 38 
$1,494 | $2,271 | $2,845 | $3,424 | $4,330 | $5,394 | $6,553 | $7,165 | $7,759 














62 81 77 76 103 110 129 101 | 23 
$1,324 | $2,103 | $2,647 | $3,232 | $3,850 | $4,784 | $5,917 | $6,398 | $7, 005 
6 7 9 6 6 4 16 6 | 2 
$1, 673 | $2,569 | $2,872 | $3,748 | $4,686 | $4,826 | $5,870 | $6,973 | $8, 706 
5 7 6 5 7 9 9 10 | 6 
$1,325 | $2,610 | $2,568 | $3,366 | $4,181 | $4,879 | $6,400 | $6,963 | $7, 247 
1 1 2 4 2 6 9 7 ‘ 
$1, 705 | $1,975 | $4,284 | $3,861 | $4,452 | $5,073 | $5,884 | $7,028 | $8, 639 
3 4 2 4 4 9 18 10 | 1 
$1,455 | $2,144 | $3,159 | $4,063 | $5,102 | $5,857 | $5,861 | $8,778 | $10, 480 





6 4 5 2 9 10 14 9 2 
$3,198 | $4,755 | $5,484 | $8, 259 | $9,322 |$12, 576 |$14, 614 = 705 | $13, 925 
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Summaries of Studies and Reports 





The Report of the 
President’s Steel Industry Board ' 


THE RECENT REPORT of the President’s Steel 
Industry Fact-Finding Board? has far-reaching 
implications, both in terms of its recommendations 
on the immediate issues, as well as on the whole 
range of collective bargaining in the United States. 
The recommendations—first, for withdrawal of 
the demand for a wage increase, and second, for 
the establishment of company-financed social 
insurance and pension plans *—had an immediate 
effect on negotiations in other industries, as 
reflected, for example, in the recent agreement 
between the Ford Motor Co. and the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO).4 The rationale for 
these recommendations undoubtedly will be de- 
bated in the field of labor economics and labor 
relations for some time to come—so will the 
Board’s observations on currently controversial 
questions such as the trend toward various forms 
of industry-wide bargaining and the role of fact- 
finding boards in settling disputes. 


Background of the Dispute 


The parties appearing before the Board were 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) and 37 
basic steel producing and fabricating companies. 
These companies employ about 875,000 workers 
and account for approximately 90 percent of the 
country’s total ingot capacity. 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. 

? Members of the Board were Carroll R. Daugherty, professor of economics, 
Northwestern University, Chairman; Samuel I. Rosenman, lawyer, New 
York City; and David L. Cole, lawyer, Paterson, N. J, 

' The dispute arose out of the union demands for a 12}4-cent wage increase 
and company-financed social-insurance (sickness, accident, hospital and 
surgical benefits) and pension plans. The union estimated the cost of the 
plans it proposed at 6.23 cents an hour per worker for social insurance and 
11.23 cents an hour for pensions. 

‘See Monthly Labor Review, October 1949 (p. m1) for discussion of UAW- 
Ford agreement. 


In describing the background of the dispute, the 
Board points to the “relatively brief history of 
unionism among certain companies in the steel 
industry.” It was not until March 1937 that the 
first major steel company—the United States 
Steel Corp.—recognized a noncompany union and 
signed a collective-bargaining agreement.’ And 
it was not until 1942 that the last of the major 
producers accepted “the fact of industrial union- 
ism.”’ Thus, the report states, “in a very real 
sense the basis for collective bargaining through- 
out the steel industry was not laid until just before 
the beginning of the war period.” At that time, 
however, the outbreak of war and the virtual sus- 
pension of free collective bargaining in all indus- 
tries postponed the normal development of 
effective collective bargaining until the recent 
postwar years. The Board reports that the 
“relations between the union and the companies 
have improved,” but that “the parties have yet to 
progress to the point reached in some industries 
for example, in railroads, clothing, printing—in 
which collective bargaining has been practiced 
with relative success and artistry for many years.”’ 

Soon after the end of World War II, in late 1945, 
the companies and the union began negotiations 
for a postwar wage increase. Failure of these 
negotiations led to a strike in early 1946, resulting 
in a settlement for an 18'-cent wage increase 
with contracts running to April 1947. In 1947, 
the United States Steel Corp. signed a 2-year con- 
tract with the union which terminated on April 
30, 1949. This contract contained a provision 
for reopening the wage clause in April 1948; it also 





5 Prior to 1937, the steel industry operated substantially on a nonunion 
basis, although attempts to organize the industry can be dated as far back 
as the 1850’s. Such attempts met with serious setbacks, however, particu- 
larly in the unsuccessful strikes of 1892, 1901, and 1919. In 1936, the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee of the CIO initiated a campaign of organi- 
zation and in March 1937 obtained a signed contract with the U. S. Steel 
Corp. Agreements with many other companies followed although it was not 
until 1942, following an unsuccessful strike in 1937 and long court litigations, 
that the ‘“‘Little Steel’’ companies signed contracts with the union. 
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provided that if the wage question was reopened 
and the parties failed to reach an agreement by 
April 30, 1948, the contract was to continue in 
effect until April 30, 1949. Similar contracts 
were signed with most of the companies. The 
wage question was reopened in 1948 and negotia- 
tions culminated in a supplemental agreement on 
July 16, 1948, providing for an hourly wage in- 
crease of 13 cents and extending the basic contract 
to April 30, 1950. This agreement provided for 
reopening 60 days prior to July 16, 1949, to nego- 
tiate (a) for a general and uniform rate in pay, 
and/or (b) for life, accident, health, medical, and 
hospital insurance benefits. Failure to agree 
would free the parties to resort to a strike or 
lock-out. 

The 1949 dispute developed when the union, 
under the reopening clause, notified the companies 
of its intention to negotiate on wages and social 
insurance. In a separate letter, it also requested 
negotiations on pensions. 

Negotiations began on June 15, 1949. All the 
companies rejected the proposal for a wage in- 
crease, but some made counterproposals on the 
social insurance program. With the exception of 
the Inland Steel Co., the employers asserted that 
pensions were not “bargainable” at this time under 
the terms of the reopening clause. The parties 
were unable to reach agreement, and on July 15 
a work stoppage appeared imminent. Acting on 
the recommendations of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, the President called 
on the parties to continue operations under existing 
conditions for 60 days. He appointed a 3-man 
board which was to report to him within 45 days 
with recommendations as to “fair and equitable 
terms of settlement.’’ 

The union promptly accepted the President’s 
proposal. The companies were reluctant to com- 
ply at first, contending that if any Presidential 
intervention were necessary it should conform 
to the national emergency procedures of the Labor 
Management Relations Act. Their contention 
was apparently based on the specific prohibition 
against any recommendations by the boards of 
inquiry appointed under the provisions of that 
act. On July’15, however, United States Steel 
accepted the President’s proposal with the con- 
dition that it would not consider itself bound 
by the recommendations of the Board; the other 

companies followed suit. 


a 


Hearings began before the Board on July 28 
and were concluded on August 29. Following 
agreement upon an extension of time, the Boar, 
submitted its report on September 10. 


The Wage Increase 


The Board considered two sets of criteria jn 
recommending against a general wage increase 
at this time. 

It found, first, that the steelworkers were not 
in an inequitable position as compared with 
other groups in the economy. This was based 
on findings that wage rates and earnings jin 
the steel industry had at least kept pace with 
the trends in other industries over the past decade. 
and that current wages compared favorably with 
the levels in other manufacturing industries. Nor 
did the Board see a basis for the union’s claim that 
the steel workers were suffering an inequity 
allegedly due to the decline in the workers’ share 
of the industry’s earnings while productivity had 
increased. Finally, in the opinion of the Board, 
there was no inequity in comparison with other 
income-receiving groups, since “the postwar race 
between rising wage rates and rising costs of living 
has been called off by the operation of economic 
forces.”’ 

The second criterion applied to the union’s wage 
demand by the Board was its possible effect on 
general economic activity. Viewing the over-all 
economic situation in 1949, the Board felt that the 
interests of the country would be served best at the 
present time by stable prices and wages and an 
unabated flow of productive activity. ‘Either a 
wage-rate increase or a wage-rate decrease,” held 
the Board, “would tend to upset any balance that 
the economy, after the conditions of war and post- 
war inflation, might be in the process of achieving.” 
And, since “there is a probability that a wage- 
rate increase in steel would be urged as a pattern 
to be followed in other industries; this in turn 
might well cause price dislocations, with adverse 
effects on the general economy and on the steel 
industry itself.” 

The Board made several observations which will 
probably be debated in future negotiations in this 
and other industries. On the trend toward thie 
use of recent profits in expanding and modernizing 
plants and facilities, the Board raised the question 
as to whether a larger part of the financing should 
not have been done through long-term debt, 
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“thus leaving more of the current profits for 
dividends to stockholders and for social insurance 
and for setting up reserves for pensions.”’ In 
dealing with the relationship of wage increases to 
increases in productivity, it was the Board’s view 
that “wage rates in a particular industry should 
not be tied directly to productivity in that indus- 
try but rather should be related to the general in- 
dustrial rise in productivity, and that any excesses 
of productivity in any one industry over the 
general average should provide primarily the 
means of reducing the prices of the products of 
that industry.” If high profits continue, and “if 
these profits do not result in benefits to the con- 
sumer in the form of lower prices,” held the Board, 
‘St would be justifiable for the union to renew its 
demand for an increase of wage rates in order to 
participate in the industry’s prosperity.”’ 


Insurance and Pension Recommendations 


In making its recommendations, the Board held 
that “‘the concept of providing social insurance 
and pensions for workers in industry has become 
an accepted part of modern American thinking.” 
It held that unless adequate social insurance bene- 
fits were furnished by the Government, “industry 
should step in to fill the gap.’”’ Examining the 
extent of Government provisions to meet these 
needs, the Board found that “government (except 
in four States *) has failed to provide social insur- 
ance (as defined herein) for industrial workers 
generally, and has supplied old-age retirement 
benefits in amounts which are not adequate to 
provide an American minimum standard of liv- 
ing.’ Pensions were found to be “bargainable”’ 
under the Labor Management Relations Act, 
although not under the contract. 

The Board, therefore, recommended the estab- 
lishment of company-financed social insurance and 
pension plans. Its recommendation for sole com- 
pany financing was justified on the ground that 
“social insurance and pensions should be con- 
sidered a part of normal business costs to take 
care of temporary and permanent depreciation in 
the human ‘machinery’ in much the same way as 
provision is made for depreciation of insurance and 
plant machinery. This obligation should be 
among the first charges on revenues.”’ It found 
also that the practice of sole company financing 


* California, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and New York. 





was already widespread in the basic steel industry 
as well as in other industries. 

Specifically, the Board recommended that the 
social insurance plans be limited to a maximum cost 
of 4 cents per hour or, on the basis of 2,000 hours 
of work, to about $80 a year per employee. Cost 
of pension plans was limited to 6 cents an hour 
or about $120 a year per employee. It was esti- 
mated that this amount, together with prevailing 
average social-security benefits, would provide 
about $100 a month to the average employee 
upon retirement at 65. 

The details and specific benefits of both plans 
were to be determined through collective bargain- 
ing between the union and each company. In 
view of the complex problems involved in the case 
of pensions, the Board recommended that the 
parties make a joint study and work out plans 
by March 1, 1950. Regarding both social insur- 
ance and pensions, the Board indicated that the 
costs of existing plans or benefits were to be sup- 
plemented up to, rather than by, the recom- 
mended amounts. 

These recommendations, in the opinion of the 
Board, would bring the steel industry into line 
with other leading basic industries, in matters of 
social insurance and pensions. Furthermore, “‘the 
immediate cost of the social insurance and pension 
plans herein recommended can be absorbed with- 
out unduly narrowing the profit margins of the 
industry or its ability to hold or even lower its 
prices.” 


Comments on Collective Bargaining 


In the course of the hearings the Board was con- 
fronted with complaints from a number of com- 
panies that no real collective bargaining existed in 
the industry, except with U. S. Steel and a few 
other major companies. The smaller companies 
charged that there were no individual negotiations, 
or there were only token negotiations, with many 
of the companies until agreement was reached with 
U.S. Steel. Then, the smaller companies alleged, 
they were forced by the union to agree to sub- 
stantially the same terms as those of the U.S. Steel 
agreement, with their own special problems often 
ignored. In reply, the union blamed the industry 
for the patterns which had developed, because the 
smaller operators insisted on waiting until the 
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major contracts were concluded and then de- 
manded the same terms. 

The Board’s view is that this major company 
pattern of collective bargaining is “clearly a varia- 
tion from the accepted concept of collective bar- 
gaining as defined in the statutes and interpreta- 
tions’ where collective bargaining is on a plant-by- 
plant basis. This development has caused dissat- 
isfaction and disagreement between the parties 
which has prevented cooperation, The Board, 
therefore, suggested the necessity for a study by 
Congress to determine whether “a different con- 
cept of collective bargaining from that heretofore 
held is needed.”’ 


Role of Fact-Finding Boards 


The report also contained important observa- 
tions regarding fact-finding boards. Some indus- 
try representatives maintained that the fact- 
finding board technique undermines the collective- 
bargaining process. However, the Board pointed 
out that Government intervention in the public 
interest is “imperative and has been employed 
for decades’”’ in disputes which threaten basic 
industries. Under such circumstances, when all 
voluntary efforts at agreement have failed, ‘no 
machinery more effective than fact-finding boards 
with power to recommend has as yet been sug- 
gested.”’ The advantages derived from the use of 
fact-finding boards were summarized as follows: 


First, they serve generally to postpone a strike date, 
and thus they provide a cooling-off period, A ‘‘cool- 
ing-off period” imposed by injunction has not been 
found to create the atmosphere for reaching settle- 
ment by bargaining; voluntary bargaining and 
compulsion are inherently contradictory 

Second, they provide, often for the first time, an 
opportunity to the parties to hear from each other, 
in the course of the presentations to the board, a 
calm, reasoned recital of the merits which are claimed 
for their respective positions. 

Third, for the first time in the process, they provide 
an opportunity for the public at large to become 
informed on the issues of the case. Sitting as the eyes 
and ears of the general public, they are in a position, 
as impartial observers, to come to informed conclusions 
on the facts and to make recommendations as to a fair 
and equitable settlement of the disputes. These 
recommendations should cover the framework, rather 
than the details, of a settlement, which should be 
left to the parties for negotiation. In doing this 
they advance the collective-bargaining process by 
helping to provide the public with the facts upon 
which it can base its opinion. 





———$__. 


The Board held that fact-finding boards fre. 
quently promote and supplement rather thay 
hinder collective bargaining. However, it pointed 
out that “the habit of turning to Governmen: 
instead of arguing it out by collective bargaining 
has become too entrenched. Parties now seem to 
give up too early in the search for solution of 
differences around the table.” It stressed that 
“the most preferable agreement by far is that 
which the parties themselves make.” 





Injury Rates in Manufacturing: 
Second Quarter, 1949 


Work INJURIES in manufacturing industries con 
tinued to decline during the second quarter of 1949, 
not only in number, but also in the rate per million 
man-hours worked, 

Injury-frequency rates of manufacturing indus 
tries were, on the average, about 6 percent lowe: 
in the second than in the first quarter of 1949 and 
more than 19 percent below comparable figures fo 
the second quarter of 1948, The cumulative fig 
ures for the first 6 months of 1949 were about 1s 
percent below the comparable rates for 1948. II 
the present favorable trend continues throughout 
the year, 1949 may well show one of the bes! 
safety records since the record low of 14.9 injuries 
per million man-hours in 1939. 

The lower injury rate, coupled with a decrease 
in employment and hours, resulted in a drop of 
about 10 percent in the estimated number of work 
injuries. Approximately 84,000 workers in manu 
facturing establishments were disabled for one or 
more days because of work-connected injuries 
during the second quarter, compared with 93,000 
during the first quarter of 1949, and with 110,600 
during the second quarter of last year. About 00 
persons died as a result of work injuries during the 
current period, and 4,400 others were known to 
have suffered some permanent physical impat 
ment. Some of those injuries classified as tem po 
rary disabilities at the time of the report may later 
become more serious, requiring a slight increase 11 
these estimates. 

About 1,680,000 man-days were lost during the 
quarter by these injured workers, At curres! 
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Wwaye levels, this represents an estimated value of 
about 17 million dollars—a loss paid partly by 
employers in the form of workmen’s compensation 
and partly absorbed by the injured workers in the 
form of reduced income during the period of dis- 
ability. This, how ever, is only a portion of the 
total cost which will accrue from these injuries. 
it includes no allowance for the continuing eco- 
nomic losses arising from the many deaths and 
permanent impairments, or for hospital, medical, 
and other costs incidental to the treatment of 
these injuries, 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing 
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Reductions in injury-frequency rates were re- 
corded for 41 of the 120 manufacturing classifi- 








cations for which comparable data were available 
Mor 30 industries, the rates were higher, and for 
49, they varied by less than one frequency-rate 
pout 

The most significant decreases were reported i 
the following industries: Logging (from 95.0 tn 
juries per million man-hours in the first quarter to 
St.1 in the second), sawmills (from 456.9 to 49.7), 
wooden containers (from 389.1 to 33.6), miscel 
laneous wood products, not elsewhere classified 
(from 28.3 to 22.6), leather tanning (from 21.1 to 
15.5), ornamental metal work (from 22.4 to 16.2), 
mechanical power-ltransmission equipment, except 
ball and roller bearings (from 21.0 to 16.4), con 
struction and mining machinery (from 20.20 to 
15.2), 


clay products (from 20.6 to $2.2), concrete, gyp 


The principal increases were in structural 


sum, and plaster products (from 25.0 to 30.4), 
steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages (from 5.5 
to 12.2), wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted 
15.6 to 21.1), aluminum and 


(from Hiagrnesiuii 


products (from 12.5 to 17.0), dairy products (from 
17.7 to 23.0). 


The lumbering group of industries, in spite of 


) 


ihe improvement shown in some classifications, 
still ranked among the highest of all manufacturing 
industry groups in injury-frequeney rates. Log 
ging with a rate of SIL injuries per million man 
hours was highest; sawmills with a rate of 40.4 
3.2 
and integrated saw and planing mills, a rate of 
42.1 

Outstanding low rates were reported hy thi 


was second; planing mills had a rate of 


; 


following: Synthetic rubber (1.7), explosis es (2.24), 
optical and ophthalmic goods (2.9), synthetic tex 
tile fibers (3.1), eleetrie lamps, bulbs (4.7), aireraft 
manufacturing (4.2), rubber boots and shoes (4.5), 
women’s and children’s clothing (4.5), communi 
cation and signaling equipment, other than radio 
(4.5), radios and phonographs (4.0), rubber tires 
and tubes (4 UY), professional and scientilic instru 
ments and supplies (4.0) 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, second quarter 1949, with cumulative rates 
for 1949 
Second quarter, 1949 Frequency rate 
— 
Industry iitin Frequency rate for— January- 

‘ June 1949) , 1948: 
of estab (cumula-| A®2ual 
ishments) 4 pril May June pon tive) | (final) » 

Apparel: 
I EEN, ST Pe 335 7.2 6.6 7.1 7.0 6.4 7.1 
%  _.) _, _ OCR RRESRR Deca ee 282 4. 6.2 2. 4.5 4.6 4.5 
Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified. ......................-...---- 41 (*) (?) (3) 5.7 5.5 71 
on La — pa and fabricated textile products, not elsewhere classified... .......... 80 17.4 9.2 16.7 14.4 12.6 11.0 
Yhemicals: 
een GNIS CN on cn ecocctbuowces bibewcceacnhainncoews 35 () () (*) 6.8 8.2 9.2 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides... .... CO aS ae 58 10.9 10. 1 10.6 10. 5 10. 6 10.7 
Explosives. ..... a 4 pabeuasddasaededtsesdbudliaabtscocsdeadewonds 36 3.0 .7 2.9 2.2 1.7 4.3 
EE SS PLE SS ee 69 (*) (*) (*) 32.7 25.5 7.3 
Industiial chemicals Mibitelssavdddbtalockubastcebonsuaaueetdeimedes 182 6.8 7.6 7.8 7.4 7.7 10.9 
OE EE TE LT, ARE CORI 62 6.0 7.3 7.4 6.9 7.5 15.4 
i CTs bcccbdcctentdedncttetbennckbabencsebboineasete 26 7.2 3.9 4.4 5.2 4.2 6.4 
TT LOE, LEE LOL LE LORE 40 6.7 4.8 4.1 5.2 5.9 7.5 
Synthetic rubber peveasbsebecbtovesssbusseseustbecscesiousndenecensacccsgh 19 (*) (*) (3) 1.7 1.5 1.7 
Bynthetic textile fibers..................- ES SE I Ta ae 19 3.7 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.4 5.4 
shemical products, not elsewhere classified............. 2 ae 59 8.1 11.7 14.1 11.3 11,2 12.3 
Electrical equipment: 
rr ae Gn cccpataccboonecseccskebelehdeduadtenscocceted 18 18.0 12.7 10.8 13.9 14,1 16.2 
ES TAS a ESE Ve eo ee ee 23 4.7 5.8 12.5 7.9 8.5 2.9 
Communication and signaling equipment, except radio... ...................--. 25 5.3 4.9 3.3 4.5 4.5 5.3 
GRE IES RE AMES TIS Ee 31 9.0 9.7 9.9 9.5 9.2 13.3 
Electrical equipment for industrial use...................-. PALS 2 ae a 230 5.2 5.6 49 5.2 6.3 8] 
Blectric lamps (bulbs) ............cc....cc-- I EY 18 4.0 4.4 2.6 3.7 3.2 3.0 
ERE AEE LEA ESAT REE LES TEN 26 10.0 12.0 13.0 11.7 10.8 16.2 
Radios and phonographs PE FOE ES ae EL ae es 99 5.2 5.1 4.4 4.9 4.8 5.5 
OE es equipment, not elsewhere classified . ........................----...-- 19 8.8 7.8 8.6 8.4 7.8 5.4 
Baking ; ee ae ee Ltabbiasodbbbhadiisindadhtanbdalinasccdel 56 17.7 13. 1 15.5 15.4 15.0 16.3 
Beverages, not OO ILE SAA LER AT TIE, 97 15. 4 30.5 34.1 27.3 23.0 28.4 
Breweries. , ee FS. ee eee 28 26. 6 28.4 25. 5 26. 8 25. 8 35. 5 
Canning and preserving................. RS Pan a 66 6.1 9.0 11.7 9.2 9.8 21.1 
Confectionery wile 2S | ES hE a 2 ES ES ee, RS, 26 10.2 9.2 11.6 10.3 10. 6 16.7 
PIII ania otintiitheedineenachendadandéidnimameaebaeneibe 116 15.3 28. 5 2.9 23.0 20.9 21.6 
Distilleries. . RB SE SE ET ER CLES RSC 57 8.1 5.7 7.4 7.0 7.0 9.2 
rn, On i ni... casededeneennsnetiionnes niiiniaiadl 95 10.5 12.8 10.1 11.1 12.2 21.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing...............-- SLES EMSA! NSS 286 14.5 14.9 17.8 15.8 15. 6 24.6 
Sugar refining. ... RE LE ET eee ee a Tee 13 33.2 27.8 25.1 28. 5 27.0 29.7 
Food products, not elsewhere classified.........................-............... 55 11.7 9.3 11.7 10.9 11.0 20.0 
Furniture and lumber products: 
,  - - ” ieee a eS ae 7? 20 15.0 16.9 11.2 14.3 16. 1 17.4 
ST LE ES Te ECO 80 19. 4 22.0 24.9 22.0 22. 1 23.8 
Mattresses and bedsprings........... SS GPP ST Re 92 12.3 13.8 16.3 14.1 15. 5 23.1 
Office, store, and restaurant fixtures. .......... i 38 (3) (®) (3) 18.2 19. 8 15 3 
EN RARER EE OLS | OE ae. 190 30.9 31.2 38.3 33. 6 36. 0 42.6 
i wood products, not elsewhere classified......................--.- 107 26. 2 20.9 20.9 22.6 25. 2 30.9 
Trot and steel: 
Botte, mente, wadhers, O06 PIVEN. ...ccccccccececcccecs- coccccccccceccccescoccees: 45 13.5 14.6 16.3 14.8 4 15 3 
Cold-finished steel... ........ -.cebninnalentiembedemzeetannanumandaail 36 14.5 19.9 15.0 16.4 > ; 1 4 
Cutlery ated Clee 0008... . 2.2. caccccceccccceecccccccccccccccnccncecccecccesees 24 10. 6 16.9 13.3 13.4 a 20 
Fabricated structural steel... .... tndannaditiantiethadtiamainabiantpnascehhgie 203 18.0 17.8 19.6 18.5 3 4 26 ° 
eee Ce GON GORGE, « . oc cncoununinssoanunnssonecqusnoeenqundsanmnacececces 103 15.8 14.5 16.1 15.5 15.8 a 0 
SE, HEL cone cccaccscconcassatebetoeequensasesssueeoducosbeocesosecoocces 327 30. 9 28.0 26. 8 28. 6 m6 39.7 
a ON RS a a es ee eee, ee 101 25.7 19.9 18. 2 21.4 as =? 
ed. 8 eiaeameeebeedacedhbaadasecegeeedoessooscssed 40 13. 0 15.9 11.8 13.5 13. = 4 
Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified ..................---.-.------------ 72 17.2 16.9 17.7 17.3 > q —s 
Tron and steel... —wectthhhe  . che el, - EERE SBD IIE AEE T 145 6.5 §.3 5.6 5.8 ay s 
IN, aa amonpdiadecenesnoueeeucerrenesumenccotns 52 21.4 22. 4 16.0 20. 0 at as 
| i sestbunsagccnsasesoumebenenesdal 42 16.9 16.0 15.8 16. 2 4 = 4 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products_.................-.--....---..--.--.. 116 20. 5 18.8 19. 2 19.5 ». ‘ 33. 4 
ET 44 14.7 10.9 12.5 12.8 +e 
ELLIS. LEE TOT ILE TS PT 89 12.9 15.9 13.9 14.2 20.8 on 2 
RGR WIEE 1c caaccngduchibbeadnasanpes Sebgeraguegenenseresececceces 70 15.2 14.9 24.7 ge 16 4 —¥ 
Stamped and pressed metal products, not elsewhere classified... -...........-.. 181 16. 4 12.3 17.0 15. ‘ 21 
. ‘ 42 15.2 15.1 11.2 14.0 14.5 22.4 
Steam fittings and apparatus... ...........--.-----------+-------------+-------- - : . 122 77 , 
Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages............... shaguecbenéncibananoceasing 19 (*) ( m  B 3 sa 20.8 
Steel springs.........------ nee n nec ee en en een nen ne nnn cen enna nar eeeneneeees- 16 12.7 .? 13.2 15 10.1 .7 
Fb GED GEE GHRT CITE Cin. asec cchbh nsec ntibsntbsonne~<cntaeesdbenectercceans 18 8.4 Sy Hl 3 17.0 15-9 3 
OM a ni 48 14.5 7 7 13.3 1 16. 9 m4 
ET WE IIE, 00. onc ccecsgeaghegccoscussceusdécsectensnsewesencecsenes 131 15.6 17. 18 5 11 18.3 QF 
Wrought pipes. welded and heavy-riveted.................--.---- ponenenenediin 16 25. 6 38.1 t a” 20 8 4 
Iron and steel products, not elsewhere classified . . ..............---------------- 20 (3) (*) ®) .f 
Leather: a 4 
Boots and shoes, not rubber..........--------.-----+--------+--------+--++-=+- = ei Ay =e A a : a7 4 
ather . .. ws adimeasante eS Se eae ee eee ee ‘ L ‘ ; 
Leather products, not elsewhere classified . . ..........-.-.----- sccccccccccocene: 28 (*) (*) ® ® 6.0 
Lumber: , 75 1.8 
Logging.............-- poececcocenace nacencenennneceneensenesennnnnneeeneneesees 82 -? - = _s a¢ 20.1 
Millwork, structural. ........... Lonncecoeccaseneccqcengosoapqnaganscesecesccess 207 ; a (3) 30.2 37 6 4 
Planing mills... .... SN EEE 56 0. P a Je $ ee 
Plywood mills_...........-.------------ sceecceccceccccacesessssnssecosocssocons 50 39.6 50.4 58. 49.7 54. 2 7.8 
Sawmills. vac nn anna nnn eneannnnaannnnnaencnanneennnnaneeaeeeeanennneens Ha : 4.5 30 42.1 42.7 
Saw and planing mills, integrated ---.........-.-...--------------------------- 91 £5.0 a a. 37.7 ‘2 
ee GE a. ces etnnwendadncehasrqueneeperetonndabdbbenes — 33 () 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing 


industries, second quarter 1949, with cumulative rates 


for 1949—Continued 


























Second quarter, 1949 Frequency rate 
Frequency rate for— 
Industry _—— cy January-| 94s. 
of estab- pak = Annual 
lishments) 4 pri May June pea a tive) | {fnal) * 
Machinery, except electric: 
Agricultural machinery and tractors.. ...-...........-.------------------------- 78 17.0 17.2 17.8 17.3 16. 9 21.9 
elit cencmincdsndenbasqunchhseseeéocenssoncsocce- 31 8.6 9.1 11.5 9.7 11.5 14.4 
Commercial and household machinery. -............-...--..-.---------------- 113 8.5 7.4 6.6 7.5 7.7 9.5 
Construction and mining machinery. ...-...............--.-.------------------ 121 16. 5 14.4 14.8 15.2 18.0 24. 6 
Rlevators, escalators, and comveyors......................-.......-.....---.-.-- 22 12.6 23.6 12.9 16. 2 16.8 21,2 
icone ankentenekedenepscussopaeanenecsescecs 41 12.1 12.0 9.1 11,1 10.7 10.7 
ie occtidnbtinncidenschdaneberescceguidingedmiccccoces 53 16. 5 10.9 13.0 13. 5 14.5 19.8 
General industrial mach and equipment, not elsewhere classified __...____- 172 14.3 17.2 16.0 15.8 15.0 19.3 
General machine shops (jobbing and repair) _.................-...-.-.---.------ 109 25. 5 25.7 19.0 23. 5 23.1 22.2 
Mechanical measuring and controlling ELE 57 9.1 9.1 10.5 9.6 10. 2 12.7 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment, except ball and roller bearings- - --- 63 16.6 15.2 17.4 16. 4 19.4 19.2 
i Gino. Cian cubabsbdausdbuesakasconencdecccaccscsccece 405 10.8 11.5 11.5 11.3 12.0 14.1 
Pe nccnnnnstendtineie i etneidGrwoustibiedetbinseanecancs 78 17.8 13.7 15.2 15.6 15.8 17.8 
Special-industry machinery, not elsewhere classified __.........................- 122 19.5 22.0 14.9 18.8 19.0 20.2 
Textile Di iitidathhbbeidberercheskbhetadhedaniieneennetesneneatmnaoned 25 13.1 7.5 8.1 9.6 10.5 20.9 
Nonferrous metals: 
Aluminum and magnesium products_--.-.................-.---.----------------- 20 23.7 19.9 9.2 17.9 15.1 15.6 
inetd cna banbchbed Hecconaninesencconscensecesn 195 18.8 19.4 22.7 20.3 20.7 25.0 
Nonferrous basic shapes and forms... ................-.-....-----.-------------- 27 8.2 10.1 12.6 10.3 11.6 13.8 
Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silverware -_-_.-..........-.------.--------------- 36 10.4 8.3 10.2 9.7 7.3 7.2 
Nonferrous metal products, not elsewhere classified_.....................-.-.--.- 90 20. 2 11.7 12,2 14.9 14.4 13.5 
Ordnance: 
LS REE SRE AE NE ACRE eC Tk eae 12 6.5 9.2 5.2 7.0, 5.7 6.1 
Paper: 
I Ee ee TE TT Se 273 14.7 15.3 15.5 15.1 15.1 19.7 
i it A RTS i GER AREY 355 16.1 15.2 14.8 15. 4 | 16.6 20.5 
Paper products, not elsewhere classified - _..................--.----------------- 31 17.3 10.9 7.9 12.0 13.0 17.6 
Printing and publishing: 
lane alee ein brani clita tise dials nindae 108 10. 4 7.7 9.1 9. 8.9 8.8 
EL a cee eeteineeaheennaisbanatntabioaranss 18 (3) (3) (3) (3) 18.3 13.3 
— ELE ER TIES EG OER TI OS De 32 9.8 10.9 9.9 10. 2 11.1 8.9 
Rubber: 
EE ee ee ee NT eee ee 14 aT? 4.3 5.1 4.3 4.3 6.3 
CE A AS EE SELLE LENS ES TEI 34 4.7 5.0 4.9 4.9 5.9 7.7 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified - _.................-.-...-.-----.------ 72 15.1 10. 7 12.7 12.8 13.0 16. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
EON CE TOTAL T 157 29.9 29.9 36.8 32.2 29.7 37.9 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products__-_............-.-.--------------------- 138 (3) (3) (3) 30. 4 27.8 28.7 
I le eo se nendnekeaseneneanieitiakeanencs 42 13. 4 10.7 13.4 12.5 12.7 15.0 
ee ile ate asinmeencionnn 28 16.0 26.7 12. 5 18.3 16. 6 18.0 
: ene, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classified ___...................--- 42 15.1 11.1 12.6 13.0 13. 5 20. 6 
extiles: 
EE EY eee ee eae ee 177 8.6 9.0 8.5 8.7 8.3 10. 8 
nL i ss deen eaeeeeessdinibonnansa 50 10.6 12.0 8.0 10. 2 10.8 16.5 
I a nd el ale cl 65 6.1 5.7 4.7 5.5 6.4 7.1 
Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles 61 7.3 5.0 5.4 5.9 6.6 9.2 
I i als cand Siem eee 146 11.2 12.7 10.5 11.4 10.9 14.8 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified ___...............-.-.--..-- 28 19. 5 17.3 21.6 19. 5 17.0 22.3 
Transportation equipment: 
a DN Ee A a et 16 4.6 4.1 3.9 4.2 4.6 4.9 
RAT ais 5 ana a ep aa 9 Siete 26 7.1 8.6 7.1 7.6 7.0 10. 2 
ties. od snbcntbnabenatensmielabancusas 40 (’) (3) (4) (3) 35. 6 48.2 
I at ioromee 99 6.7 6.2 7.2 | 6.7 6.9 7.3 
at i. a asbendnaainehndaasennn 93 13.5 14.2 13.4 13.7 14.1 13. 2 
IE ER ERE ALLE LL LAG TOOL, SE POLE SLI NET RE 51 14.9 16, 2 15.7 15.6 16.1 18, 1 
Ei a A tc aR Ea eR EI 52 21.2 22.9 24.4 22.8 23.9 26.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 
I ee a gathieiilauaccna 33 7.9 11.8 9.7 9. 11.1 14.5 
LLL LLL LE TET LL A 16 1.6 3.9 3.5 2.9 3.3 6.0 
Photographic apparatus and materials.___________...__...-....--------.---.---- B 5.8 5.9 4.5 5.4 5.0 5.9 
Professional and scientific instruments and supplies. --...............-.--...-..- 56 4.1 6.3 4.2 4.9 5.1 15.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturin,, not elsewhere classified.__...............----__-- 141 10.0 10. 5 9.1 9.9 10.5 13.7 























'The average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million 
employee-hours worked. 
? Annual rates are based on substantially larger coverage than that of the 


quarterly survey and are, therefore, not strictly comparable with the monthly 
and quarterly rates. 


* Not available. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation in 1949' 


STATE LEGISLATION enacted during 1949 was 
notable for the number and type of workmen’s 
compensation amendments adopted. Legislatures 
of the 44 States and of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which met during the year,? enacted measures to 
improve their workmen’s compensation laws. 
Most of them, including Hawaii, liberalized bene- 
fits; in many, the amount of benefit was increased 
substantially. The Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act was liberalized also. 

Maximum weekly benefits (including allowances 
for dependents) of $25 or more in temporary total 
disability cases are provided in more than three- 
fourths of the workmen’s compensation laws as a 
result of these changes. A maximum of $35 or 
more a week for temporary total disability is pro- 
vided under 11 acts* and under 6 of these * it is 
over $40. Alaska has no limit on the maximum 
weekly benefit. Arizona, by constitutional pro- 
vision, had no limitation on the weekly maximum 
payment prior to November 1948. However, by 
legislation initiated that month, compensation is 
limited according to type of injury to either 66% 
percent, 65 percent, or 55 percent of a monthly 
wage of $1,000, thus fixing a weekly maximum 
payment that ranges from $126.92 to $153.85. 
This change was designed primarily to meet the 
problem of high salaries in the motion-picture 
industry. 

In addition to the liberalization of benefits, 1949 
State legislation was outstanding for the trend 
toward full coverage of occupational diseases 
instead of schedule coverage. Six States changed 
from schedule to full coverage. South Carolina 
enacted occupational disease coverage for the first 
time and adopted the all-inclusive type of law. 
More than half of the 40 States with occupational 
disease provisions now have full coverage. 





1 Prepared by Bruce A. Greene in the U. 8. Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Standards. 

? Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia did not convene in 1949. 

‘ Arizona, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, and the Federal Longshoremen’s 
Act and the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 

‘ Arizona, Massachusetts, Nevada, Oregon, and Wyoming and the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. 


—— 


Other amendments in 1949 included extension of 
coverage, reduction of waiting period, more libera] 
medical benefits, increased allowances for buria] 
expenses, second-injury fund and vocational re. 
habilitation provisions, and changes in procedures. 


Benefits 


In 37 States ° and Hawaii, benefits for death or 
some type of disability were increased by raising 
the maximum weekly payment, extending the 
number of weeks for such payments, increasing 


TABLE 1.—Increases in maximum weekly benefits for tem- 
porary total disability under 1949 amendments to State 


workmen’s compensation laws ' 





Weekly maximum increased— 











State — 
From To 

EE SA SE RI a: SR ea $18. 00 $21.00 
Ns 26 alan ahd dabei awe, 20. 00 25. 00 
ETRE A i ARE EE ERE iE 17. 50 22. 75 
RS A eee eae 21. 00 25. 00 
ae aa 20. 00 24. 00 
EP aS cif" IE. 2 14. 00-20. 00 2 17. 00-28. 00 
EARN IE RIERA EO Sc SR 319. 50-26. 00 3 22. 50-30. 00 
ES Sees Seer ee ee ee 20. 08 23. 10 
a or steibcdddcndadlansid 20. 00 24. 00 
EA ea Pay tes 25. 00 28. 00 
SS Sa Lae 4 25. 00 4 30. 00 
EES IS fee > Se 21.00 3 24. 00-34. 00 
tacadtdidudaccantcconacsaueen Sead 27.00 30. 00 
tt SHAE totcbicnedabidaceaneaukid 317. 50-23. 50 3 20. om, 00 
dae ul id eo itdn canes ncaenuieee 18. 00 22. 00 
I Rl tas bts sts iuittineanineded é 20. 77-31. 15 30. 92-40. 15 
ae 25. 00 30. 00 
Det MED, ccasebicdG-daavecacesdusioebenee 22. 00 25. 00 
ae 5, 3 20. 00-32. 00 3 20. 00-37. 00 
ee ae ey 25. 00 30. 00 
Sere Es eee 21.00 25. 00 
ins caeies bcatassdbeoes dodaae es 18. 46-34. 38 2 21. 92-40. 38 
ian esate tie dah taliinaiiesia 20. 00 25. 00 
ERR ES Ps | 20. 00 28. 00 
TA A EE 2 Bs ibe 20. 00 25. 00 
tbh cintsictithitéadcébiandaienbdbcd 20. 00 25. 00) 
Ee ae Ce a ee, ee ee 3 22. 50-28. 15 3 25. 00-31. 25 
ins cutlets cpathibbabbabodabbiobdh tebe 20. 00 25. 00 
J SSSR SSC 317. 31-32. 31 8 20. 77-35. 77 
PE cebisdieccschidsesosndadailsc 18. 00 25. 00 
CE dkcac nck induseccsbinshadnadbbtabel 5 28. 00 § 32. 55 
REE SE: Se ae 3 16. 15-35. 76 | 2 20. 19-40. 38 
PD citnsnscddhsmictddsadskeabbddadslidiie 25. 00 35. OU 








! For more detailed information on the increase in benefits for all types of 
disability cases, see Bureau of Labor Standards Supplement to Bulletin % 


containing revisions of tables 4, 5, 6, and 7. . 
2 Depending on whether empl 
+ Depending on number of dependents. 


oyee is married and on number of dependents 


4 Plus $2.50 for each total dependent with aggregate amount limited to 


weekl 
habilitation. 


qr wage. : 
‘ Additional compensation for maintenance during vocational re 


the maximum percentage of wages for computing 
benefits, or increasing the aggregate maximum 





5 All of the 44 States except Florida, Kansas, Missouri, New Jersey, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. 
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amount of benefits permitted. Benefits for death 
and all types of disability were increased in 25 
States ° and Hawaii. 

Weekly maximum benefits were raised 40 per- 
cent or more for temporary total disability cases 
by the laws for Michigan, Nevada, Rhode Island, 
West Virginia, and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Michigan also provided for the payment of extra 
compensation in the case of dependents up to a 
maximum of $34, instead of the former provision 
of $21 for a worker with or without dependents. 

A new pattern in death benefit awards, initiated 
by the State of Mississippi in its law effective in 
January 1949, seems to have been followed and 
expanded by an unusual provision of the North 
Dakota law as follows: “In addition to the 
awards made to a pensioner herein the commis- 
sioners shall make an award in the sum of three 
hundred dollars to the widow of the deceased and 
one hundred dollars to each dependent child, the 
total amount of such additional award not to 
exceed six hundred dollars.”” North Dakota also 
increased the maximum percentage of wages to be 
used in computing death benefits from 66% percent 
to 75 percent. 

Massachusetts doubled the special weekly 
payments allowed for schedule injuries from $10 
to $20, and extended the period for such payments 
from a range of 12 to 300 weeks to a range of 100 
to 500 weeks. These payments are in addition to 
all other compensation benefits. Massachusetts 
also increased the maximum weekly benefit for 
all types of disability from $25 to $30; in cases 
of permanent total disability, compensation is 
provided at 66% percent of average weekly wages 
for life, instead of at 50 percent after $10,000 has 
been paid. 

Medical aid benefits were liberalized in 19 
States’ and Hawaii, either by extending the 
period during which the aid may be given or by 
increasing the total amount allowed, or both. 
Maryland and Wyoming changed their laws to 
provide for full, instead of limited, benefits. This 
makes 31 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico with unlimited medical 
benefits. 


* Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

"Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, lowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


859193—49—3 





Other benefit provisions affected by the 1949 
amendments included those for burial expenses, 
with 18 States* and Hawaii increasing the 
amounts. Illinois and Massachusetts increased 
the amount to $500 when there are no dependents. 
In Connecticut the amount was increased to $450 
and in New York and California to $400. Under 
about half of the laws, $300 or more is provided 
for this purpose. 


Waiting Period 


Provisions relating to the waiting period were 
amended in five States and Hawaii. The waiting 
period was reduced from 7 days to 3 in Wyoming; 
if disability extends beyond 8 days, instead of 
15 days, benefits become payable from the first 
day of the injury. In Colorado it was reduced 
from 10 days to 7, and in Hawaii from 7 days to 
5; compensation is to be paid from the date of 
disability if injury continues over 21 days, instead 
of 49. California and Indiana provided for pay- 
ment of benefits for the waiting period when the 
disability continues beyond 49 days and 28 days, 
respectively. In Maine, compensation is to be 
paid from date of injury, when disability con- 
tinues 28 days, instead of 6 weeks. 


Coverage 


Eight States and Hawaii extended the coverage 
of their laws. Four of these States changed the 
provision exempting employers who employ fewer 
than a stipulated number of workers. Utah 
provided for coverage of employers of one or more 
in covered employment instead of three or more; 
Nevada, two or more under the accident com- 
pensation law and one or more under the occu- 
pational disease act, instead of four or more under 
both laws; Connecticut, three or more instead of 
five or more; and Michigan, four or more instead 
of eight or more. 

In four of the eight States, additional employ- 
ment was brought under the acts. California 
extended coverage to persons ordered into fire 
control service. Arizona added coverage of all 
elected public officials. Texas authorized coun- 
ties to provide benefits of the workmen’s compen- 





§ California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
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sation law to their employees, and Maryland in- 
cluded the police and firemen of the city of Cum- 
berland. Coverage was extended in Hawaii by 
removing the exemption for workers earning over 
$100 per week and for public officials earning 
over $4,800 per year. 


Occupational Diseases 


Delaware, Nevada,’ New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Utah, and West Virginia changed from schedule 
to full coverage of occupational diseases, bringing 


Tani 2.—Coverage of occupational diseases, as of Oct. 1, 1949 





Schedule coverage 








Full coverage 0 hie dd 
. um ts) 
Jurisdiction diseases | 

Alaska Arizona. .... see hee * 36 
California : ORE EEE eEeE 15 
Connecticut RARE eae 21 
Delaware* i tal Georgia... .. i ctanaicealatibcialliia 14 
District of Columbia NS oid Scctalit ic wal acetal 11 
Florida... ; , 0 Ee 16 
Hawali i tcitecaewanedind (2) 
Illinois ' —_—- 0 ES oe 13 
Indiana ancocueglh cases BE bbesenagaaseses 39 
Massachusetts........ New Hampshire... ....-.- (4) 
Michigan New Merxico..__........-.. 31 
Minnesota... . ; North Carolina. ......... 25 
Missouri Pennsylvania. .........- 12 
Nebraska. .. : Puerto Rieo _...- sougiiek 17 
Nevada’ South Dakota............. 25 
New Jersey* 1 ’ ase. .cusaabsoabih 49 
New York , ; ‘= ; ie on eceiseentel 45 
North Dakota. ——e" CO Ee ae 446 
| aes 
PLT 
Ithode Island*... 
South Carolina®*..___. 
Utah*.. ei cihnigingintitinaeele 
Washington. : 
West Virginia’... 
Wisconsin... sakscindniidne 
United States... netdbaed 

Civil Employees. . Ee 

Longshoremen’s Act........... 








1 In some States the number of diseases refers to “groups of diseases.” 

3 Covers only injury or death by gas or smoke in mines and poisonous gas 
in any occupation. Voluntary as to silicosis. 

+ Covers silicosis and other pulmonary diseases, anthrax, lead poisoning, 
7 venenata, and diseases due to the inhalation of poisonous gases 
or fumes. 

4 Full coverage permissible. 


*Changed from schedule to full coverage in 1949. 
**New law adopted in 1949, 


to 23 the number of States with this type of cover- 
age. Previously the West Virginia law covered 
silicosis only and the other laws covered a list of 
diseases ranging from 13 in New Jersey to 31 in 
Rhode Island. 

South Carolina became the fortieth State to 
enact. a law covering occupational diseases. It 
also adopted the full coverage type of law. 

New Mexico was the first among the schedule- 
coverage States to enact specific legislation for 
compensation because of injury from fissionable 
materials. 


—$$—__ 


South Dakota added to its coverage tuberculosis 
resulting from care of inmates in State institutions 
by State employees. 

Occupational disease amendments included 
changes in the special provisions relating to 
silicosis and asbestosis. In Ohio, the specia] 
allowances in silicosis cases for change in occupa- 
tion, when found medically advisable in order to 
decrease substantially further exposure to silica 
dust, was increased from $10 to $20 per week and 
extended from 26 to 30 weeks. In addition, an 
allowance of 66% percent of loss of wages, subject 
to a maximum of $20 per week, resulting from 
change in occupation, is permitted for a period of 
75 weeks. West Virginia increased the maximum 
benefits for the first stage of silicosis from $800 to 
$1,000 and for those suffering from the second 
stage, of silicosis, from $1,600 to $2,000. In New 
Mexico the total maximum amount of benefits 
payable for silicosis or asbestosis was increased 
from $5,000 to $7,500. Minnesota amended its 
law to permit the employee’s physician to request 
a copy of the findings and report of annual medical! 
examination required for employees in employ- 
ments involving hazards of silicosis and asbestosis. 


Second-Injury Funds 


The number of States with second-injury funds 
was increased to 41 with the addition of Indiana.’ 

The Indiana law allows an employee who has 
suffered the loss of or loss of use of an eye or a 
member of the body, and who loses another in 
subsequent industrial accident, to receive full com- 
pensation for the combined injuries. The last 
employer is liable only for the second injury; the 
balance of the award is to be paid from the fund. 
The Indiana fund is financed by a levy on insur- 
ance carriers and self-insurers of one-half of 1 per- 
cent of total compensation paid during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Second-injury fund provisions were broadene! 
in Alabama and California. The Alabama amend- 
ment adds loss of both feet or both hands to the 
list of injuries covered by its second-injury fund 
and provides that an employer shall be liable only 
for the degree of injury resulting from the accident, 
instead of three-fourths of compensation payab!¢ 





* The seven remaining States which do not have such legislation are Flori\|s, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, and Virginia. 
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for permanent total disability. In California, 
second-injury coverage was extended to include 
any person who has a permanent partial disability; 
previously only those suffering loss of a member 
or an eye were covered. 

Idaho authorized the Industrial Accident Board 
to make a special study of its second-injury fund. 

To meet the problem of payments having been 
made to the second-injury fund by an employer or 
insurance carrier in cases of nondependency which 
later show dependency, Kansas and Nebraska 
authorized refunds to be made in such cases. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Three States (Ohio, Utah, and Wisconsin) 
amended the provisions relating to vocational re- 
habilitation. Ohio raised the maximum main- 
tenance allowance from $15 to $20 per week for 
injured employees during training under vocational 
rehabilitation programs. 

Utah authorized the Industrial Commission to 
pay the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation a 
maximum of $520 for the rehabilitation training 
of a permanently and totally disabled employee. 
If the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation certi- 
fies to the Industrial Commission that an employee 
cannot be rehabilitated, he shall be eligible for 
additional benefits at 45 percent of his average 
weekly wage, with maximum of $25. 

Wisconsin amended its law to provide for pay- 
ment of actual and necessary traveling expenses in 
connection with vocational rehabilitation and for 
maintenance if such instruction is received else- 
where than at the employee’s place of residence. 


Special Provisions 


Extraterritorial coverage under certain condi- 
tions has been added to the New Mexico law to 
permit a worker of that State to be protected for 
an injury sustained while working in another 
State. The amendment also provides for a recipro- 
cal arrangement with any other State which covers 
its residents while working temporarily in New 
Mexico. 

North Dakota amended its extraterritorial pro- 
vision so that if a nonresident employer’s annual 
pay roll expended within North Dakota exceeds 
$1,000, he shall no longer be considered as oper- 
ating in North Dakota on a temporary basis. 


The amendment also provides that North Dakota 
residents working within the State for out-of-State 
employers who have complied with the extraterri- 
torial provision shall be covered by the provisions 
of the State law under which the employer is 
covered. 

Nonresident alien dependents, under an amend- 
ment to the Hawaii law, may be paid 50 percent 
of benefits otherwise due, instead of requiring such 
dependents to forefeit all benefits. 


Administration and Procedure 


A number of States enacted amendments affect- 
ing the organization and procedures of the admin- 
istrative agency. A new independent Board of 
Industrial Insurance Appeals was established in 
Washington to supersede the former Joint Board 
of the Department of Labor and Industries com- 
posed of labor department officers. The new 
appeal board is composed of three members 
appointed by the Governor, one representing 
employees, one employers, and one public member 
who must be a lawyer. 

New Hampshire made a further departure from 
the court administration type of law to permit the 
Commissioner of Labor or the Superior Court to 
be petitioned for a hearing and award. Formerly, 
only the Superior Court could conduct such 
hearings. 

Oklahoma repealed and reenacted the law 
creating the Industrial Commission of five mem- 
bers. Salaries were raised substantially: members, 
from $4,200 to $7,200 per year; and the chair- 
man, from $4,500 to $7,500. 

The Division of Workmen’s Compensation of 
the Missouri Industrial Commission was granted 
power to make rules and regulations subject to 
approval of the Industrial Commission. 

Six States (Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin) amended the 
provisions relating to medical reports. The effect 
of these amendments was to make such reports 
available to the injured employee, the employer, 
insurance carrier, and the administrative agency. 

The provision regarding self-insurers in Massa- 
chusetts was amended to require that a sworn 
statement of assets and liabilities, a pay-roll 
report for the preceding fiscal year, and a detailed 
description of nature of business be submitted 
with application for self-insurance. 
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Under an amendment to the Utah law, every 
insurance company, including the State fund, is 
required to carry all risks for which application is 
made. The policy when issued may not be can- 
celed except by agreement between the Industrial 
Commission and employer or, in case of nonpay- 
ment of premium, by 30 days’ notice to the Indus- 
trial Commission and employer. 


- Interim Committees 


Three States (Idaho, South Carolina, and 
Wyoming) have provided for interim committees 
to study the need for changes in the workmen’s 
compensation laws and to report on their findings 
at the next regular session of the legislature. 
Two other States (California and Maryland) have 
extended the life of committees established for 
this purpose in 1947. 


Federal Employees’ Compensation 


Federal employees’ compensation was increased 
for the first timre’ since 1927. The increase in 
maximum monthly compensation is from $116.66 
to $525, and in minimum compensation from 
$58.33 to $112.50, or monthly pay, if less. The 
percentage of wages payable, subject to the above 
maximum, is increased from 66% to 75 for an em- 
ployee with one or more dependents. For the 
first time, a schedule of injuries is included in 
which compensation is provided for fixed periods 
from 15 to 312 weeks, in addition to payment for 
temporary disability. Allowance up to $75 a 
month is authorized for payment of an attendant 
for an employee permanently disabled. Maxi- 
mum burial allowances are increased from $200 
to $400 and payments to surviving dependents of 
deceased employees are liberalized. 





Paid Vacations Under 
Collective Agreements, 1949 ' 


LIBERALIZED PAID-VACATION BENEFITS provided 
by current collective-bargaining agreements have 
been one of the outstanding features in the develop- 





| Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Industrial Relations by Dale Hen- 
ning, under the supervision of Irving Rubenstein. 


—_— 


ment of labor-management relations in the last 
decade. This was due in part to the pattern 
established during World War II by the National 
War Labor Board, of granting vacations with pay 
and other fringe benefits in lieu of direct wage 
increases. In the main, however, more extended 
vacations for workers, as a product of collective 
bargaining, have been made possible by greater 
efficiency, improved technology, and increased 
productivity of American industry. 

Provisions granting maximum vacation periods 
of 2 weeks or more have come to be widely ac- 
cepted features of collective bargaining. A Bureay 
of Labor Statistics survey of collective-bargaining 
agreements in effect in late 1948 or early 1949, 
reveals that 93 percent, or 1,374 of the 1,473 
agreements analyzed, granted workers some type 
of vacation with pay.? Nine out of every ten 
agreements having vacation provisions stipulated 
2 weeks or more as the maximum time allowed, 
and 30 percent specifically provided for more than 
2 weeks after specified periods of service. 

In contrast, an earlier study by the Bureau 
showed that in 1944 only 1.5 percent of the 
unionized plants covered gave maximum vacations 
of over 2 weeks.’ The earlier survey also showed 
that 63 percent of the plants provided maximum 
vacations of 1 week or less; in the present survey, 
fewer than 5 percent of the agreements had such 
a provision. 

Significant features of vacation provisions in 
collective-bargaining agreements on which infor- 
mation was obtained in the present survey are 
the length of the vacation period granted; the 





2? The sample included 1,062 agreements covering 20 manufacturing industry 
groups and 411 agreements covering a wide variety of nonmanufacturing 
industries. Employment data were available for 839 agreements which 
covered more than 2,800,000 employees, 70 percent of whom were engaged in 
manufacturing and 30 percent in nonmanufacturing. 

The industries represented were widely distributed throughout the United 
States. The agreements were about equally divided between affiliates of (he 
American Federation of Labor and of the Congress of Industrial Organiz- 
tions, approximately one-eighth were with independent (or unaffiliated) 
unions. 

The sample did not include agreements relating to the railroad industry. 
These are national agreements applying to approximately a million and 8 
quarter rail employees and generally provide for paid vacations of | week 
after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks after 5 years’ service. 

Very few agreements relating to construction were included in the sample 


Because of the seasonal characteristics of this industry and the frequent shifts 
of workers from one contractor to another, relatively few agreements provide 


for paid vacations. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1945 (p. 80): Vacations with Pay 


in Selected Industries. It should be noted that these data are not strict!y 
comparable since the earlier survey expressed percentages in terms of plan's 
as units, whereas the current study deals with collective-bargaining agree: 


ments as units. 
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type of plan, whether “uniform” for all eligible 


employees or “graduated” according to length 
of service; the relationship between earnings and 
the vacation granted; and the method adopted 
for computing vacation pay. 


Agreements With Paid-Vacation Provisions, 1949 





TYPE OF PLAN AND LENGTH OF VACATION 


TOTAL UNIFORM PLANS 9.5% 
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Length of Paid-Vacation Periods 


The trend toward longer vacation periods was 
definitely marked in the agreements studied, 
whether analyzed as a whole or by major industrial 
groups. Among industries in the manufacturing 
group with 10 or more contracts in the sample, 
the petroleum and coal products industry had the 
greatest percentage of contracts providing vaca- 


TaBLe 1.—Type of plan and length of vacation period 
provided under collective agreements, 1948-49 





| 
| Agreements having 
| vacation provisions 





Kind of plan and length of vacation a aa 
Number | Percent 

Total agreements with vacation provisions. ......... : 1,374 100. 00 
Uniform plans____. - 2. oe ea eee. ee 4301 | 9. 45 
EE ee a ee 53 3. 85 
More than 1 week but less than 2 weeks.__.____. 7 51 
ee wenusnndemenows 7 . 87 
i oc scnsesecsensouce 4. 22 
Graduated plans.........__.. EET SOLE ATEN l, is 86. 18 
1 week maximum......._... OER O75 SSE Fe . . 95 

2 weeks maximum..____. SS IEE He 1 57. 57 
More than 2 weeks maximum_............._____. 380 27. 66 
a A Aa RIT PRS EE TIT 60 4. 37 











neludes agreements which any for paid vacations but which do not 
nat clearly the details of suc 


plans. 





tions of more than 2 weeks—36 of the 43 agree- 
ments analyzed having such provisions. In elec- 
tric machinery manufacture, about two-thirds of 
the 38 agreements analyzed, and in a_ third 
industry (rubber products), over half of the 51 
contracts analyzed provided vacations of more 
than 2 weeks. 

A maximum vacation period of 2 weeks was 
provided by 13 of the 14 agreements in the tobacco 
industry and by almost all of the 50 contracts in 
the leather and leather products group.  Alto- 
gether, over half of the contracts in 13 of the 20 
manufacturing groups called for a maximum period 
of 2 weeks. 

In nonmanufacturing industries, 30 of 89 con- 
tracts in transportation and public utilities, or 
33.7 percent, granted maximum vacations with 
pay of more than 2 weeks. 


Types of Plans 


A “uniform” vacation plan provides “flat’’ or 
equal vacations of the same duration for all em- 
ployees who qualify. “Graduated” plans provide 
for a varying number of days or weeks, depending 
upon the individual worker’s length of service. 
In collective bargaining, employers and employees 
have tended to agree on the greater desirability of 
graduated plans. 

Many employers regard graduated vacations as 
a means of reducing turn-over in their plants and 
as a reward to those who remain in their employ 
over a longer period of time. Unions, on the other 
hand, recognize that the graduated plan offers a 
means of increasing the total vacation time which 
employers are willing to grant. An employer, for 
example, may consider it financially impossible 
or he may be reluctant—to grant 3-week vacations 
to all his workers. However, he may find that a 
proposal for granting of 3 weeks’ vacation to some 
of his more stable employees and less than 3 
weeks—or even less than 2 weeks—to other em- 
ployees would be practicable. More than 80 out 
of every 100 agreements analyzed provided for 
graduated plans (table 1). 

With the exception of the anthracite and bi- 
tuminous-coal mining industries,‘ contract provi- 





‘ See p. 522. 
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sions for uniform vacation plans comprised but a 
small percentage of vacation clauses within any 
given industry studied. Plans of this type were 
most frequently found in transportation and 
public utilities, wholesale trade, textile mill prod- 
ucts, and food (table 2). 





* Termination Report of the National War Labor Board, vol. I (pp. 338 
ff ., especially 340 and 341). 


TABLE 2.— 


MONTHLY LABOR 


Length of Service Requirements 


During World War II, the National War Labo, 
Board evolved the policy of allowing, under 
existing stabilization regulations, 1 week of vaca- 
tion after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks after 5 
years’ service. This pattern, with various modj- 
fications, is evident in many of the graduated 
plans surveyed (table 2). 


Vacation provisions in agreemenis covering manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 


Manufacturing (1,062 agreements) 










































































Uniform plans Graduated plans 
Total ad 
number ++ 
Industry of agree- with More More Other! 
. ments | vacation! 1 week | than More | 1 week | 2 weeks| than 2 ner" 
ana- rovi- | or less |, Week | 2 weeks| than2 | maxi- | maxi- | weeks 
lyzed ee but less weeks | mum | mum | maxi- 
than 2 mum 

Total manufacturing. .................... 1, 062 1,010 30 4 28 i) 11 572 304 52 

Total durable goods ae eee ee siete 553 513 | 7 5 3 290 167 7 
Iron and steel ; eaacdnciaeiaiintel 104 193 WP ts cu dieltina 3 S Beccsuthis 99 77 10 
Electrical machinery a a 39 ———EEE ee ll 25 1 
Machinery, except electrical __. ucnadiesnaweie 57 52 4 eee Ss ae | RS 27 19 3 
Transportation equipment, except a 37 33 | ea 2 5 eg 17 4 1 
EEL TR cA ET LEAD Tea 19 19 D idiiiccliciidascctaccisdcecscéaabbadadtsa 8 3 6 
Nonferrous metals and _— “ss eee Siweae 78 73 a Se Se 1 42 23 5 
REE OLE ELI EEL TN ancien 22 0 ee ee Re: Sete: ae ] 
Furniture and finishe® lumber products Ensbiiestdduieedae 25 25 YT eee sees eee 18 4}. 
Stone, clay and glass goecuets REO I alld 82 64 | {eee eo see n~ Saptpomtese 55 7 |. 

Total nondurable goods ty LAsionsnoeddestbsbeubncder 509 497 16 4 21 4 x 282 137 25 
EE REESE LES ETS 55 54 ta] © ecddesondicuetoull 1 40 2 2 
Apparel and other finished textile dedcsccctnitebe 17 14 , ee eee 2 7 3 
Leather ae 51 50 _ SRC Se ort 1 4 See 

ron venetnasbshas diedindedbbtaacdhsdddadadoaccktusdédue 113 113 1 3 5 § See 70 30 
poneese EE SER 17 Ee a, ee lt pS Se ¢ Ae l 
aper and allied products bn beodatedtstbscduteedtewses 60 De ae ERT ad 7 ae. 3 44 5 | l 
I ciel 16 fee 3 ) Sree 3 8 |. 
Chetnicals pa Geddtiddouvudsdbdabasavustedeles 72 70 _| RRR AN NPR 1 1 33 24 10 
Products of petroleum and coal. PLES ES 43 OP ieccutinsd ieicascedulssasese bdo atccetinnetienes 3 36 | 4 
Rubber products ptbewcbsnbthnilyn 51 OB bidhsdetibabtadadodsdiidddadekdndddeatddints wsinda 21 30 |... : 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... .__- ajialiulinaa 14 BD Ebnteitivs ED EME STE ATM SE 10 2) 1 
| 
Nonmanufacturing (411 agreements) 

NS cccdncoccsptsiiibchaadnanoesnnnt 411 364 23 3 30 3 2 219 76 | 8 

aS EI SSS 

EE a a ee a ee 31 Soe. iY aeasnipadaemticmaiaist 1 17 ll 
Th omnes nalidddetnmndinaestdsiinaducudiedeinde aaa 2 | ae Pe Ae ee ee 
PEERS PP Fe Sa ee 15 ED Lanancunbaleiticddiemiiincctenadeltamaboddiiccdsnl 14 1 
Quarrying Sn NU oe i aad 3 gf RF Se RN eee 1 ) Se 
Crude petroleum and natural gas peodustion encased 11 he Rd 1 10 

Transportation and public utilities.................... pabaeere a 89 6 1 8 2 1 43 28 
ae TES | OS SRS eee 15  ) Sa Se | aes eee & 5 | 
Trucking and warehousing for hire.....................-- 22 20 SS NS eee 15 2 
Water trans | RE ae Ses 19 | eee eee ree 6 1 1 5 1 

Transportat DT Ct i nwendindconeccotconeses 20 20 _) ee ee Ewe 14 2) 
Communications, telephone, telegraph, etc.__........._.. 16 DD Ricinbondéd igtitisebdlb westside noccnsgedabbed 1 13 | 
Utilities, eas i nent atte 2, RL he lh ill 6 je een Se | eee ope 5 

Trade__.... PS EL Se © pisandenmbdadeumateed 147 136 he ptnmedee. 17 Cee 87 23 ‘ 
Wholesale... _. Rin a thai oid oN Se? Rea 65 61 S Edunadeae’ 11 F tietdienbe 34 10 | 3 
EAE SONNE Neca Mee \ a HP ctapatgale 82 75 | Serer: ] See Beery 53 13 

nee, .. 5 22. steotisuasmanomniatencn 35 31 _) eee | SNES Ae 23 2 
ES EG FET SEP 18 BB hiddeoe fie) Aan Pele ee: Saleen 10 ® ; 
Miscellaneous *........... OE i a ais 3 Tl SE. 29 if oe ae Sree a eee 20 3 |-- 
A TS SL A ST a ae ae eS 103 95 Te |) Ses Spee 67 9 | ‘ 
Hotels, camps rooming ho hen iendibnemanand 12 ll SRR Paes RS Se |) a 
Eating and nalservie saicidieteaminahndiiaeediihiia 17 16 Rar ai ne Mi AR le «lili 12 1 |. 
eo  nncntilsndecune ss 59 53 |, Serene | SSS oe Soe 36 5 | 4 
Business services # 15 15 D Pibdbieece 1D Sicountbetidinneutoned y oe }-. 
Construction............._.. 22 3 armor Be seme oom } Sie » 
iscellaneous nonmanufacturing industries ¢ 10 BD £ SR cadlendilinccdipdeenasttiincacnsnedinnn tiie 4 5 I 


























1 Includes agreements which J for paid vacations but which do not 
specify clearly the details of su 

? For purposes of this analysis, the national anthracite and bituminous coal 
agreements, providing for a vacation period of 10 calendar days, were included 
in the ‘‘more than one but less than two weeks” categ caters. 

3 Includes retail automotive, a peas and accessories, lumber and building 
materials and unclassified retail trade. 


‘ Includes motion picture services, medical and other health services, 60'"' 
a. ee eae garages, amusement and recreation, and unclassi!' 
" ee banks, trust companies, insurance companies, and other bu:'- 
ness services. 

* Includes private I nonprofit membership organizations, educ\- 
tional institutions and agencies 
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The relationship between length of service and 
the amount of vacation granted was not tabulated 
for all agreements covered in the survey. How- 
ever, an analysis of a sample of 100 contracts 
(over a fourth of the 380 agreements providing 
gr ‘aduated plans with maximum vacation of more 
than 2 weeks) showed that the maximum vacation 
eranted in 87 contracts was 3 weeks; in 11 agree- 
ments, 4 weeks; and in 2 agreements, more than 
9 but less than 3 weeks (table 3). 


TasLe 3.—Service requirements and length of vacation pro- 
vided in 100 plans calling for maximum vacations of more 


than 2 weeks 





Number of 
agreements 


Basic service requirement for a given vacation 








6 months for 1 week, 1 year for 2 weeks, ell 
‘ years for 3 weeks a nite eenenetnnants ti iian 
FSS eee eee 
es ne mtneerdunindandaieenhnnoouses 
10 years for 3 weeks, 20 years for 4 weeks. - pS ES 
i icncttmenncsopugnscenencacccansse ; 
6 months for 1 week, 5 years for 2 weeks, plus— 
i5 years for 3 weeks RE ae as er bintenal 
Fe ind ds chin cans degednssetessceccceasesusen 
| year for 1 week, 2 years for 2 weeks, plus— 
15 years for 3 weeks bana boeiabbdnechedidinnnamitiacodssné 
15 years for 3 weeks, 20 years for 4 weeks.................. 
20 years for 3 weeks................-...- pail ed toa Vee 
25 years for 3 weeks _. atiiaaiatiittnamindinoke 
1 year for 1 week, 3 years for 2 weeks, plus— 
10 years for 3 ‘weeks ES a Oe ED Oe PN 
BS FT abiinesedescnc sctcceccccccubasat vow 
20 years for 3 weeks. .............-..-.--. ve 
25 years for 3 weeks. 
1 year for 1 week, 5 years for 2 weeks, plus— 
10 years for 3 weeks SEAT OO eS Se ee ne 
TD a nc se neenaaneneaneenn ig 


- noe ee 


_—-—— > 


>We bo 


- 
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20 years for 3 weeks. Si ioncseabebdeceies pabbdledesbaded 
25 years for 3 weeks _. mh ahiadaidaeii> Gad 

1 year for 2 weeks, plus— 
3 years for 3 weeks, jntuneniensediava oe . 1 
ov cdiduncgapednesnontedéedenens . 1 
6 6.5. 2s, ci db pnickin dager enactesthin ‘ 2 4 
15 years for 3 weeks, 25 years for 4 weeks. __... 1 
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a, Bi 








'This group includes 2 agreements calling for maximum vacation periods 
of less than 3 weeks, 5 agreements providing for 3 weeks maximumand 1 
apenas with 4 weeks as the maximum. Service requirements in these 

ans did not fit into any of the above categories. 


The most common service requirement in the 
group of 87 agreements providing a maximum 3- 
week vacation was 15 years—stipulated in 37 
agreements. Of the remaining agreements, 10 
required less than 15 years of service, 20 required 
20 years, and 20 required 25 years. 

Of the 11 agreements providing 4 weeks of paid 
vacation, 9 required 25 years’ service before an 
employee qualified and 2 required 20 years’ serv- 
ice. Of the two agreements providing for less 
than 3 but more than 2 weeks as the maximum 
vacation allowance, one required that employees 
must have 8 years of service in order to qualify 


for the maximum vacation period of 2 weeks and 
3 days; the other specified 13 years of service. 
A typical clause giving 3 weeks to workers with 
greater service follows: 

Any and all employees of the employer within the 
terms of this agreement shall receive a vacation with 
full pay of 1 week, provided the employee has been 
in the service of the employer | year or more, and a 
vacation with pay of 2 weeks, provided the employee 
has been in such service 5 years or more, and a vaca- 
tion with pay of 3 weeks provided such employee has 
been in such service for 15 years or more. 

As to length of service required to obtain vaca- 
tion periods below the maxima, 78 of the contracts 
required 1 year of service for 1 week off, and 60 
required 5 years’ service before 2 weeks could be 
granted. 

Some agreements 
provisions relating to women employees, and to 
employees who had served in the armed forces. 
Several agreements with large meat-packing 
companies required 20 years’ service from men but 
only 15 years’ service from women, before they 
became eligible for a 3-week vacation. Other 
contracts provided regular vacations for men and 
women who, upon returning to work after dis- 
charge from the armed forces, did not meet the 
service requirements by the beginning of the 
vacation season. 


contained special vacation 


Vacation Pay 


None of the 1,184 agreements calling for gradu- 
ated vacation periods required employees to 
accept less compensation than would normally 
have been earned if employees had worked during 
the vacation period. Only 13 agreements pro- 
vided for greater pay during vacation periods than 
would normally be earned. In 9 of these, vacation 
pay was uniformly greater than normal earnings, 
and in 4 the amount of vacation pay above normal 
earnings increased in proportion to length of 
service. <A clause illustrative of such provisions 
reads as follows: 


Employees with less than 4 years of service as es- 
tablished by seniority records * * * shall be 
entitled to a vacation of 1 week, with pay of 40 hours. 
Employees with more than 4 years’ service as estab- 
lished by seniority records * * * shall be en- 
titled to a vacation of 2 weeks with pay of 80 hours. 
Employees with more than 10 years’ service as es- 
tablished by seniority records * * * shall be 
entitled to a vacation of 2 weeks with pay of 100 hours. 
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Of the 130 contracts with uniform plans, 30 
provided greater vacation pay than normal earp- 
ings would have been, had the employee worked 
during the vacation period. Most of the 30 con- 
tracts gave increases in vacation pay, but no 
increase in time off, as service with the company 
accumulated. The following clause is illustrative 
of these provisions: 

* * * All hourly paid employees with 5 years 
of service prior to June 1 of any year will be granted 

2 weeks’ vacation with vacation pay of 4 percent of 

their earnings during the preceding fiscal year. All 

hourly paid employees with 25 years’ service prior to 

June 1 of any year will be granted 2 weeks’ vacation 

with vacation pay of 6 percent of their earnings during 

the preceding fiscal year. 


The contracts covering the anthracite and 
bituminous-coal industries provide for uniform 
vacations and flat payment not directly commen- 
surate with the normal work periods or earnings.® 
The 1948 bituminous agreement, for example, 
stipulated: “An annual vacation period shall be 
the rule of the industry. From Saturday, June 25, 
1949, to Monday, July 4, 1949, inclusive, shall be 
a vacation period during which coal production 
shallcease * * * All employees with a record 
of 1 year’s standing (June 1, 1948 to May 31, 1949) 
shall receive as compensation for the above- 
mentioned vacation period the sum of one hundred 
dollars ($100). In terms of a regular 5-day 
workweek, the 1949 vacation period provided for 
10 calendar days, which included two week ends 
and a recognized holiday. 

Prevalent methods of calculating vacation com- 
pensation in the agreements analyzed were of 
three types: (1) The average earnings (hourly 
or weekly) were determined for a past period 
(often the quarter-year period preceding the start 
of the vacation season). These averages were 
then applied to the hours or weeks of vacation 
granted, as illustrated below: 


Each week of vacation pay shall be computed at the 
employee's average straight-time hourly earnings 
during a designated normal pay-roll week preceding 
the pay-roll week in which June 25 occurs, multiplied 





* Average weekly earnings of bituminous-coal miners ranged between 
$68.41 and $76.84 in the first 5 months of 1949. 


—— 


by the average number of hours worked by him per 
week for the 9-week period immediately preceding the 
pay-roll week in which June 25 occurs, provided that 
the number of hours for purposes of vacation pay 
shall not be less than 40 nor more than 48 hours per 
week.’ 


(2) Straight-time pay is provided for a specified 
number of hours. For example, a vacation of | 
week is compensated by pay equal to 40 hours at 
the straight-time hourly rate. This method issome- 
times combined with the first method in calculating 
vacation pay. Thus, one agreement stipulated that 
hourly paid employees shall receive pay “computed 
at the straight-time hourly rate of the employee's 
regular job asofJune 1,’’ and thenumber of hours for 
which pay is given is obtained by averaging the 
hours worked per week during a specified period in 
the contract. 

(3) Vacation pay is determined by applying a 
percentage factor to the employee’s earnings over 
past periods of specified length. Such periods vary 
from as little as 4 weeks to as much as 1 year. The 
figures most commonly applied to vacations of |, 
2, and 3 weeks are 2, 4, and 6 percent of the pre- 
ceding year’s earnings, respectively. The follow- 
ing provision serves as an illustration: 


Vacation pay for 1 week shall be 2 percent, for 2 
weeks 4 percent, and for 3 weeks 6 percent of each 


employee’s earnings for the preceding calendar year 
+ + + 


Some agreements in the meat-packing industry 
contain a unique clause under which an employee 
on vacation receives pay for the number of hours 
‘the would have worked had he not been on vaca- 
tion.”” To determine the number of hours such an 
employee would have worked, several alternative 
criteria are specified: 

(1) If the employee is in a gang using gang time, 
gang time shall be taken; (2) if in a gang in a depart- 
ment not on gang time, the number of hours worked 
by the employee who replaced the vacationing em- 
ployee; (3) if (2) is not applicable, then the average 
weekly hours worked by the vacationing employee 
for the full 4 weeks immediately preceding the date 
of the vacation. 





’ The 40-48-hour limitation is embodied in many clauses to protect the work«r 
against slack production periods, and management against excessive vaca!) 
costs, due to abnormal hours worked during the base period. 
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Salaries of Office Workers: 
Intercity Differences, Early 1949 ' 


Los ANGELES RANKED HIGHEST among the 17 cities 
in which the Bureau of Labor Statistics studied 
salaries of women oflice workers in the first half of 
1949. Chicago stood second. The lowest salary 
level was found in New Orleans, with Boston 
ranking just above that city. The communities 
studied, together with their approximate rank in 
terms of salary levels for women in selected office 
jobs, are shown in the accompanying chart. 

The position for each city was not consistent for 
all jobs; indeed, the rank of some cities varied 
considerably from one occupation to another. 
On the other hand, Los Angeles ranked first in 9 
of the 11 jobs studied in all cities, and Chicago was 
second in 6 jobs and first or third in 4 others. 
New Orleans was last or next to last in all cases. 
The rank of Cleveland, Atlanta, New York, 
Portland (Oreg.), and Seattle was also fairly 
consistent from job to job.? Because the over-all 
rank varies from that for individual jobs, the 
position of these 17 cities is shown in terms of 
average salary levels for clerk-typists, one of the 
leading jobs in terms of employment. 


Rank Rank 
Los Angeles-- -- - - DS Ee iineandcccan Ee 
Chicago......... 2 | St. Louis. .-- 10 
Cleveland._._.._... 3 | Minneapolis-St. 
ncwnndels © Paul. . 13 
Washington.._.... 3 | Philadelphia_.... 12 
New York__-_-..-- 6 | Cincinnati _— 
Portland (Oreg.). 6 | Richmond... . 15 
Hartford ______-_- 8 | Boston_-_- - 16 
as 8 | New Orleans..... 17 








' Prepared by Lily Mary David of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 
Statistics. 

Data for this article were collected in 2 groups of studies cutting across 
industry lines. Studies in 17 large cities were limited to office workers; 
surveys in 6 smaller cities included a variety of other jobs in addition to office. 
In all communities except Dallas, data were collected by visit of fleld repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau to representative establishments. In Dallas 
information was obtained by both mail questionnaire and field visit. The 
coverage of the survey, in terms of both industry and size of establishment is 
summarized in footnotes to tables 2 and 3. Information on the number of 
establishments studied in the 17 large cities, together with greater detail on 
salaries and wage practices will be available in a four-part bulletin (Salaries 
of Office Workers in Large Cities, 1949, United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 960). Similar information for the 
6 other cities is contained in separate city reports, available on request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





All the West Coast cities showed relatively high 
salary levels, and pay in the southern cities 
studied tended to be at or below average. With 
these exceptions, however, there was no consistent 
regional pattern. Thus, the Great Lakes cities 
varied in position from second highest to third 


Intercity Differences in Office Worker Salaries, 1949 
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lowest and salaries in some of the northern com- 
munities studied were as low as those in southern 
cities (table 1). 

Comparison of the rank of these cities in terms 
of office workers’ salaries with levels of earnings 
for wage earners indicated some marked varia- 
tions in intercity differences for the two groups of 
workers.’ Thus, the rank of Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, and Seattle appears to be 
higher and that of Boston lower in terms of office 
worker salary levels than in terms of wage levels 
for factory workers. 





* The over-all rankings were obtained by averaging the ranks for all ll Jobs, 
giving equal weight to each job in the combination. 

1 See Intercity Wage Differences, 1945-46, in Monthly Labor Review 
June 1948, 
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TaBLe 1.— Average weekly salaries ' in selected office occupations in 17 large cities, January~May 1949 













































































Cleve- Hart- Los Minne 
A tlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- land Dallas ford A 1 nne- 
Sex and occupation January | January | Febru- nati, March |May 194 , ngeles, | apolis- 
y 1949| January | January | St. Pay 
1949 1949 ary 1949 | May 1949 1949 1949 1949 April — 
oe -_-— 
Men | 
Bookkeepers, hand... .. rab bsebtatieusittvtcckebtaabiadaed Gt $67. 00 $68. 50 $67. 50 $70. 50 (2) $65. 50 $70. 00 $57.00 
Clerks, accounting........................ st SE = 51. 530 47.00 56. 00 50. 00 56. 50 (2) 52. 00 61. 50 0.) 
Clerks, general..........._.. ie 47.90 59. 00 59. 00 55. 00 57. 50 (4) 59. 00 54.00 57. 50 
VE RES REE IER FCS Ea hE i teat be 52. 00 50. 00 58. 00 52. 00 60. 50 (2) 51.00 61.00 52 00 
Clerks, pay-roll............... PA, ab : 47.00 56.00 54. 00 47. 50 62. 50 (2) 55. 50 62. 50 53. 50 
Clerk-typists._............ : ‘ : , 37. 530 () 43. 50 39. 00 45. 50 (2) (3) 48.00 (3) 
I ntinicaiihuiciniiatiipaticnibdedale Sividldiiaitiae 32. 00 29. 50 36. 00 30. 50 36. 50 (?) 33. 00 39. 50 30. 00 
Women 
Billers, machine (billing machine) hana . 38. 50 36. 50 44. 50 36. 50 41.00 $40. 00 40. 50 46.00 | 38. 5 
Billers, machine (bookkeeping machine). _..................-- 36. 00 36. 00 43. 00 38. 00 43. 50 42. 00 (3) 46. 50 34.00 
Book ke I i Pee 50. 00 47.50 55. 50 56. 00 56. 50 46. 50 51. 00 62. 50 45.0) 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, class A_..............-.--__- 43. 50 47. 530 50. 50 48. 50 50. 00 46. 50 43. 50 54.00 47.50 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, class B. ‘ 38. 00 36. 50 44.00 36. 50 41. 50 39. 00 36. 00 45. 00 37. 50 
; ‘alculatine-machine operators (Comptometer typ ) 40. 50 37. 50 46. 00 39. 00 43.00 42. 50 41. 50 50. 50 38. 00 
a pa machine operators ' than Comptometer 
ila ai wate eF powell oa <a 40. 00 36. 50 43. 50 36. 50 44. 50 (?) (3) 48. 00 36.5) 
Clerks, accounting... ... oes: Fee 40. 50 38. 50 45. 50 40. 00 45. 00 (2) 42. 50 49. 50 40. 5) 
Clerks, i Gi Ih, ccccoencovacccedecnctll ; a 38. 00 42. 00 44. 50 38. 00 44. 00 (2) 44. 50 43. 00 39. 50 
Clerks, file, class B...... Oe = sebueees nese 32.50} 30.00) 36.50) 29.50) 34.00) (2) 33.50} 35.50) 31.50 
Clerks, genera! Ans neh sosndinal a A, a, 41. 00 45. 50 48. 00 46. 00 48. 50 (2) 50. 00 46. 00 43. 5) 
Clerks, order............ Se = oe ae 42.00 39. 50 44.00 35. 00 42. 50 (?) 41. 50 49. 50 40. 00 
Clerks, pay-roll_. = ee oacesiiiiiibece ancl we Ge 42. 50 41.00 49.00 42. 50 48. 50 (2) 43. 50 51. 50 42. 00) 
0 ESE SSE aE = iti tdsseaiekebel 37.00 33. 50 41.00 34. 50 40. 00 36. 00 37.00 44.00 5.00 
IS ‘ —— eee hee 32.00 31.00 35. 00 29. 00 33. 50 (?) 33. 00 39. 00 30. 00 
ee Set ee: 43. 00 39. 00 47. 50 41.00 46. 00 44. 50 42.00 50. 00 41.00 
Sten aS TO eee Rea ee es ‘ 45. 00 47.00 54. 00 (3) 52. 50 52. 50 54. 50 56. 00 46.00 
Switchboard operators. ____. 38. 50 39. 00 44. 50 39. 00 43. 50 40. 00 40. 50 48. 50 38. i) 
Switchboard-operator- receptionists _ WE Bee 8 nodes 37. 50 37. 50 44. 50 37. 50 42.00 38. 50 40. 00 46. 50 37.00 
T —— = ag = Ay ag aperees, general. SR ane et ee ee 41.00 35. 50 46. 00 39. 00 44. 50 (?) 40. 00 2. 50 | 38. 00 
7 Lae M.....cedtiiilinccsessechbapebocandecess oh ai 40. 50 40. 00 45. 50 41.00 43. 50 38. 00 46. 00 41. 50 | 39. 00 
Typists, class B_............ worecccecccesccenccssccseocecccees 34. 00 31. 50 40. 50 33. 00 38. 50 33. 00 35. 50 38. 50 | 33. 00 
a 
New New Phila- Portland Rich- oO 
St. Louis,| Seattle Washing. 
Onleans, York, delphia, | (Oreg.), mond, ’ ’ F 
Sex and occupation January | February | January | February | February — oe ed ton, Apri 
1949 1949 1949 194° 1949 = 
Men 
Bookkeepers, hand.................. Jeiuibadadsenesenutbdbecd $53. 50 $69. 50 $65. 50 $70. 50 $67. 00 $63. 50 $69. 50 $65. 00 
oe ee ER SS SRR THEE EO 51. 00 54. 50 49. 00 58. 50 54. 50 51. 50 62. 50 49. 00 
NR EE AT CI isi Ewes 47. 530 57.00 59. 00 59. 50 56. 00 49. 50 57.00 55. 50 
SS GR EEE SE SR, ORR Se. 50. 50 56. 50 53. 00 60. 00 53. 00 53. 50 63. 00 50. 00 
Clerks, pay-roll_............. ES a eee ETE mi 54. 00 56. 00 54. 00 63. 00 56. 00 50. 00 60. 50 52.00 
RE EL TE SE SS EES RS ST SY Se allied 36. 50 42. 00 38. 50 (3) (3) 43. 50 (3) 47. 00 
Office boys. ....... ESSE ROT EE ES RA Re Bi 22. 50 32,50 31. 00 34. 00 28. 50 30. 50 36. 50 33. 0 
Women 
Billers, machine ous eh cacensigdaiinmend ta 35. 50 43. 00 41.00 42. 00 40. 00 39. 00 43. 00 39. 50 
Billers, nachine (bookkeeping machine)_.......................- () 48. 00 38. 00 44. 50 35. 00 44. 00 42. 50 46. 00 
Bookkeepers LJ inpcbpinetibaeusesdthndventditeadueubibcedeTttl 45. 50 60. 00 49. 50 60. 00 50. 50 46. 00 55. 50 59. 50 
Bookkeeping. machine operators, class A_.....................--- 38. 50 50. 50 44. 50 49. 00 41.00 47. 50 49. 00 43. 50 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, class B_.......................- 35. 00 43. 00 36. 50 44. 50 35. 00 38. 50 41. 50 40. 50 
Calculating-machine operators fc omptometer type).........__- 35. 50 45. 00 40. 50 46. 00 40. 00 42. 00 44. 50 45. 50 
Calculating-machine operators (other than Oounprouneter type) .. 35. 00 42. 50 39. 50 41. 50 (3) 37. 50 43. 00 41. 00 
RE Ee Ee ee Se ees EP ae 38. 00 44. 50 39. 50 46. 50 41. 50 40. 50 45.00 | 46. Hi 
Olerks, file, class A........... ceshinaihehdanidie Sarshasdilmhineseantbecennie nanan 33. 50 45. 00 39. 00 41. 50 38. 50 40. 50 47. 00 47.00 
I wiamedianidies 29. 00 34. 00 31.00 35. 50 30. 00 32. 00 36. 50 37. 00 
RISES. SORE GPa ne eee SF a ES 36. 50 49. 00 47.00 48. 00 39. 00 39. 50 47.00 17. K) 
Olemme, G96? .. ...<..-c<ces Oe ee a ee eee 31.00 43. 50 41. 50 43. 00 39. 50 42. 50 44.00 35. 00 
sia Raliinadin iy ait Seaplane Sia ae 37.00 48. 50 43. 50 47.00 43. 50 42. 50 48. 50 47. 50 
EY SS FEE SPS a ee ee eee 31. 50 39. 50 35. 00 39. 50 34. 00 36. 00 40. 00 40). 00 
Office girls... i chetindntidepdbodnsmaggtinahaebaittundanwadibal 25. 00 32. 50 29. 50 35. 00 29. 00 30. 00 35. 00 JA. OU 
RI, «stain cciminietapnabosiipadtidesbédaipodbhs 39. 00 45. 50 40. 00 45. 00 42. 50 41.00 7.00 48. 50 
here «oe pe aah ss intial iin etinennmpinenen i Pls 52.00 52. 50 46. 50 (3) (3) 44. 50 55. 50 | 51. 0 
Switchboard operators. ............... ee SPL E yews Galehiiaieall 35. 00 45. 50 38. 50 43. 50 39. 50 39. 50 43.00 | 41.50 
Switechboard-operator-receptionists......................--. 33. 00 44. 00 39. 50 43. 50 39. 50 37. 50 43.00 | 41. 50 
Transcribing-machine operators, general. ........................ 35. 50 44. 00 37. 00 44. 00 37. 50 39. 50 42.00 | 42. 50 
TTT TL, cathuchtagtocadetndhbecouscnetpees mininenniinel 36. 50 43. 50 41. 50 44. 00 39. 00 40. 50 43.00 | 44. 50 
Se GHEE) ch dp ccitctnadbediantinincosdinthiiiinbenstdiaonnh 31. 50 36. 50 33. 50 37. 50 34. 00 34. 50 37. 50 3/. UW 
1 Data refer to salaries for the normal workweek, neces overtime pay ? Not studied in Dallas. 
and nonproduction bonuses but including any incentive \» 3 Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 
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Information for the 17 cities, together with data 
for a limited number of jobs in a few smaller com- 
munities, does not indicate any consistent varia- 
tion in salaries with size of community. Within 
the group of 17 cities, for example, office workers’ 
salaries in Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Boston 
were well below those in Portland (Oreg.), Seattle, 
and Hartford. Although no very small cities were 


TABLE 2.—Average weekly salaries ' for women in selected 
office occupations, in 6 small cities, March-April 1949. 

















Grand 
Rapids, |Portland, Rockford, 
Occupation Mich., March | Ll., May 
April 1949 1949 
Bookkeepers, 0 Sa $53. 00 $47.00 | $52.00 
Calculat — operators (Comptom- 

PA Rc 43. 00 37.00 41. 50 
Clerks, accounting..............--.......-.- 41. 50 34. 50 40. 00 
CR ictnaancecdcuseeeeceuta 3) | a 41.00 
CEE, BE Wc mn cqnaqnccceccccencccess 35. 00 30. 50 33. 00 
CE iinctistecencnecsanenkecnesen 43. 50 42. 50 42. 50 
a ndicc ec enwecchecennnesenhs 40. 50 34. 50 39. 50 
 nctintactanwetesnedsateoses 45. 50 38. 50 39. 50 
NS ST BS 37. 50 35. 50 37. 50 
Stenographers, general.._...............-.-.- 44. 50 37. 50 43. 50 
Switchboard-o tor-receptionists _ -......- 39. 50 33. 00 41. 50 
TYPE, GHEE Boe cnccecececcccccccccccces ee, 45.00 |......---- 39. 50 
nT 33. 50 30. 50 33. 50 

Shreve- kane, | Trenton, 
port, La.,| Wash., N. J., 
March March March 
1949 1949 1949 
Roskieapem, 0 eo aa $51. 50 $53. 50 $50. 00 
Calculating-machine operators (Comptom- 

eter type) SE Miitiviccdvsckeasbensecbiiones 44. 50 40. 50 39. 00 
Ck, ccccbcuibed~ detemintin’ 49. 50 41.00 39. 50 
TO EE ane 40. 00 38. 00 
See ee 31. 50 30. 50 
CI, CMake domcecdndesscecescasce 37. 50 44. 50 45. 50 
os EE ERIN, ME Se Haye 37.00 40. 50 
Cad Se cetewueosssbibsbess 45. 50 45. 00 42. 50 
SE SIA 38. 00 38. 50 35. 00 
Sten EE 45. 00 43. 00 42.00 
Switchboard-operator-receptionists -- _ - ----- 37. 00 38. 00 38. 50 
ATE TERT GREP bensccacece 44. 00 
A ae aaa i ) ee 34. 00 














! Data refer to salaries for the normal workweek, excluding overtime pay 
and nonproduction bonuses, but including any incentive earnings. he 
studies in these cities covered re mtative manufacturing, wholesale trade, 
retail-trade establishments, and finance, insurance, real estate, transporta- 
tion (except railroads), communication, heat, light and power companies, and 
selected service industries (personal services; business services; such profes- 
sional services as engineering, architectural, accounting, auditing, and book- 
Keeping firms); motion pictures with more than 20 workers (plant and office); 
and automobile repair garages and repair departments of retail automobile 
dealers employing 5 or more workers. 


studied, the 6 cities summarized in table 2 were 
in general smaller than the 17 cities previously 
discussed, but there was no consistent salary dif- 
ferential between the two groups. In other words, 
labor-market characteristics other than city size 
appear to be more important factors in the deter- 
mination of salary levels. Among the six smaller 
cities studied, there was no very clear pattern of 
salary differences for women office workers, with 





one exception: Portland, Maine, typically paid the 
lowest salaries. 

Differences in salary levels of office workers 
among most of the communities studied were not 
very wide. For some of the numerically most 
important jobs, including clerk-typists and general 
stenographers, average salaries in half of the cities 
varied by no more than $5. In half of the cities 
studied, average salaries of clerk-typists were be- 
tween $35 and $40, and of general stenographers, 
between $41 and $46. The corresponding range 
was $65 to $69.50 for men hand-bookkeepers, 
$47.50 to $56.50 for women hand-bookkeepers, 
and $43.50 to $48.50 for women machine-book- 
keepers (class A, bookkeeping-machine operators). 

Salaries within each city also varied, as shown 
by the average weekly salaries for two important 
jobs given in table 3 by major industry division 
for each of the 17 large cities. Data for these and 
other jobs indicate that in most cities salaries in 
manufacturing typically ranked either first or sec- 
ond among the industry divisions studied. There 
were exceptions to this ranking in certain cities. 
In Los Angeles, for example, salaries in the service 
industry group stood highest, largely because of 
the inclusion of the motion-picture industry. In 
some communities, the transportation, communi- 
cation, and public-utilities group ranked first. 

Data for these cities, which together employ a 
substantial proportion of the country’s office 
force, give some picture of the salary differentials 
that typically exist among some of the office jobs 
employing large numbers of women’ workers. 
The relationships in weekly salaries, shown in 
table 4, indicate that for most office jobs studied 
average salaries varied by 10 percent or less from 
the average for general stenographers. Typically, 
women hand bookkeepers, in general the highest 
paid job surveyed, earned about 20 percent more 
than general stenographers and about 65 percent 
more than office girls. Hand bookkeepers usually 
earned more than machine bookkeepers (class A 
bookkeeping-machine operators). Clerk-typists 
averaged about 15 percent less than general 
stenographers. 

Surveys of office workers’ salaries on a cross- 
industry basis were first made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1948. The 1949 studies 
included six of the cities that were previously 
surveyed. Comparison of the data collected in 
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TasLe 3.—Average weekly salaries! for women clerk-typists and general stenographers in 17 large cities, by industry division. 
January-May 1949 
j “ Min e- 
Occupation and industry division 3 Atlanta | Boston | Chicago | Cincin- | Cleve Dallas | Hartford | 1 AD- apolie. 
nati land geles St. Paul 
Clerk-typists | $37.50 $33. 50 $41.00 $34. 50 $40.00 $36.00 $37.00 114.00 $35. 00 
Manufacturing... : i 38. 50 37.00 42.00 35.00 41.00 39. 50 37.00 46.00 35. 50 
Wholesale trade..... : : 38.00 35.00 42.00 37. 530 40.00 40.00 39. 50 46.00 55.00 
Retail trade 35. 50 30. 50 38. 50 (3) (3) 33. 50 35.00 40.00 33. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 36. 50 31.00 39. 50 32.00 36. 50 51. 50 36. 50 39. 50 34. 50 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities (3) (4) 45.00 (3) 41.00 39. 50 (4) 43.00 38.00 
Services : : 33.00 32.00 40.00 33.00 38. 50 39.00 (3) 48.00 36. 5 
Central offices... .. adi iomiindl : (3) (3) (?) (?) (3) (3) (?) (3) (3) 
Stenographers, reneral 43.00 39.00 47. 50 41.00 46.00 4.50 42.00 50.00 41.09 
Manufacturing... 44.50 43.00 48. 50 41. 50 47.50 47.00 43.00 49. 50 41.0 
Wholesale trade... | 43. 50 39. 50 49.00 41.00 45.00 44.00 «2.00 48. 50 41.0 
a ee | 42.00| 33.50| 44.50] @) (3) 40.00| @) 47. 50 39.00 
Finance, insurance, ‘and real estate. 43.00 36.00 45.00 37.00 42. 50 41.00 41.00 45.00 40.00 
Transportation, communication, and other publie u utilities 42.50 44.00 50.00 48. 50 43. 50 45.00 (3) 48.00 44. 50 
Services SS SS OES!) BARA 3 40.00 39. 50 48.00 45. 50 47.00 45.00 (3) 61. 50 41.00 
SS SRE TE Pee ee , , (4) 40.00 (3) (8) (3) (3) (3) (@) (3) 
i , sates New New | Phila- | Portland! Rich- |, ae ae | Wash- 
Occufsstion and industry division ? | Orleans York delphia | (Oreg.) mond | °t- Louis} Seattle ington 
s aan He eee MaRS Oe as 
Clerk-typists. $31. 50 | $39.50 | $35.00 $39. 50 $34.00 $36.00 $40.00 $40.00 
Manufacturing 32.60! 40.00) 37.00 42.00 33.00 39. 00 42. 50 44.00) 
Wholesale trade 35.00 41.50 33. 50 41.50 35.00 35.00 45.00 39. 50 
Retail trade qnnsiscitielladiin 28. 5O 37.00 31. 50 37. 5 3) 34. 50 39. 50 37.50 
Finance, insurance, and real estate _ 28. 37. 530 32.00 37.00 1. 50 33.00 38. 50 38.00 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities... . 34. 50 41. 50 40.00 43. 50 (3) 41.00 42.00 47.00 
Services weer itera BP 31.00 41. 50 34. 50 ® (3) 34. 50 (3) 42. 0K) 
Centra! offices (3) 42.00 (?) 3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Stenographers, general 39. 00 45. 50 | 40.00 45.00 42. 50 41.00 47.00 48. 5) 
Manufacturing. e 41. 50 46. 50 41.00 47.00 45.00 41. 50 47.50 48.00 
W holesale trade ° 38. 00 46.00 41.00 47.00 42. 50 41.00 48. 50 | 48. 00 
Retail trade... 38.00 43.00 37. 50 40.00 (3) 43. 50 44.00 | 45. 50 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 40.00 44.00 36. 00 44.00 40.00 38. 00 46. 50 | 45. 0 
Transport: ition, communication, and other public utilities 39. 50 45.00 44. 50 46. (3) 44. 50 46. 50 50. 50) 
Services. . * Cae ee 38. 00 46.00 39.00 (3) (3) 38. 00 45. 50 50. 00 
Central offices (3) 48. 50 (3) (4) (3) (3) (3) (3 























! Excludes pay for overtime. 

* These studies covered representative manufacturing and retail trade 
establishments (except 9 yr stores in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, and St. Louis; and limited price variety stores in 
Oleveland, St. Louis, and W ashington) and transportation (except railroads), 
communication, heat, light, and power companies with over 100 workers 
(except in Dallas where retail establishments with more than 25 workers, 
and transportation, communication, and other — utility establishments 
with more than 50 workers were studied); and establishments engaged in 
wholesale trade, finance, real estate, insurance, and selected service industries 


the two periods indicates that, although the 
increase in average salaries varied from job to 
job, it averaged about 6 or 7 percent in all 6 cities. 


Scheduled Workweeks 


The 40-hour week was the most common single 
schedule efor office workers in all cities except 
Hartford and New York (table 5). In the 
former city, almost half of the workers were on a 
37%-hour schedule, while in New York the most 
common workweek was 35 hours. Moreover, 
although 40 hours was the single schedule reported 
most frequently in Boston and in Washington, 
over half of the women office workers in each city 
worked less than 40 hours. 


(business services; such 2 eee services as engineering, architectural, 
accounting, auditing, eg | firms; motion pictures; and non- 
profit — organizations), with more than 25 workers (except in 
Chicago and New York where only establishments with more than 50 workers 
were studied; and in Washington where insurance and real estate offices, 
professional] services, and nonprofit membership organizations of al! sizes 
were covered). Manufacturers’ sales offices and legal services of al! sizes 
were also covered in Washington. Central offices with more than 50 workers 
were studied in New York. 
+ Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


In all the large cities studied except Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, Portland (Oreg.), St. Louis, and 
Seattle, at least one out of five women office 
workers was on a schedule of less than 40 hours a 
week. Schedules in excess of 40 hours were not 
common in any large city; they were most frequent 
in New Orleans, where about 15 percent of the 
women worked more than 40 hours. 

The relatively short workweek reported in 
Hartford is related to the predominance of the 
insurance industry; two out of three workers in 
finance, insurance, and real estate in that city 
were employed on a 37%-hour week. Hours in 
other industry groups in Hartford tended to be 
somewhat shorter than those in most other cities 
but the difference was not very great. 

In New York, 7 out of 10 workers in manufac- 
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turing; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
wholesale trade were on schedules of less than 
40 hours. New York was the only city in which 
most of the women office workers in manufacturing 
establishments were on workweeks of less than 
40 hours. In contrast, in most cities a majority 
of the office workers in finance, insurance, and 
real estate were on these shorter schedules. 


TasLe 4.—Relationship of weekly salaries for women in 
selected office occupations, 17 large cities, January—May 
1949 ' 





| Index of weekly 
| salaries (average 
for general 











stenographers= 
Occupation | Range 
| within 
| which 
_Aver-| middle 
age?) half of 
city 
| indexes 
| fell? 
ee ee ee ee _—— a 
| 
ES . | 121 117-124 
Stenographers, technical -_. ee 112-118 
Bookkeeping-machine oper: ators, OS Reale aatitS 108 104-111 
eh ncnsapebcdehscoesabuseesesdebes 103 102-104 
Clerks, general - 5 Bae Ameer * 101 06-108 
Stenographers, general. ee eae nan _.| 100 100-100 
Cc cuhnaieaseneuetaea 98 | 97- 99 
Caleulating-machine operators (Comptometer type) -_-- --- 96 94- 99 
ban cdanekeseshesvthhtgurssssonns --| 6 92- 99 
Rs a ns cn wcecdictdekssenadeuminds 06 93- 99 
Switchboard operators................---..-.-----. 95 91- 96 
Typists, class A-- et. erate | 95 92- 99 
Billers, machine (billing machine)._.__________- 93 WO- 9F 
Billers, machine (bookkeeping machine) -----_---- | 9 91- ¢ 
Transcribing-machine operators, general _- ‘ | 93 91- 96 
Calculating-machine operators (other than C omptometer | 
ot anscushecececes i W- 04 
Switchboard-operator-receptionists - _ -__- stitial oul 91 90- 95 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, class B__..._._- : | 90 &8- 93 
iin cin bbs aidbdindnenet oe <cheest ane S4- 88 
i +. 8 St cbeseseseanesccsoencdaal Gt at 
Clerks, file, class B_. le aa eee © 76 | 74- 78 
Office girls el a Ba Petal i cuhetadhiseutethale 73 | 71- 74 





! This table is based on the average relationship in salary levels in an entire 
community; these relationships may differ considerably from the differentials 
existing within individual firms or industries since the city figures are influ- 
eee differences in the relative importance of jobs. 

' Although the table is based on only 17 ————. the range within 
which the middle half of the city indexes fell is presented to give some indica- 
tion of the fact that these relatives vary from city to city. 


Analysis of the data for the six smaller communi- 
ties studied indicates a tendency for workweeks 
in excess of 40 hours to be more common than in 
larger communities. ‘Thus, about one out of three 
women office workers in Portland (Maine), about 
one out of four in Rockford and Shreveport were 
on a schedule of more than 40 hours; these were 
the three smallest cities studied. 

A 5-day week was in effect for establishments 
employing at least three-fourths of the women 





office workers in each city.* Longer workweeks, 
typically 5% days, were reported most often in 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Richmond, and Port- 
land (Oreg.). New Orleans was the only city in 
which workweeks of more than 5 days were re- 
ported by a substantial number of manufacturing 
establishments. A 5-day or 6-day week was 
scheduled for at least two-fifths of the women 
workers in Los Angeles, Richmond, and Chicago 
finance, insurance, and real estate offices. Work- 
weeks of 5% days were also common in wholesale 
trade, although the 5-day week was the most 
frequent single schedule in this industry. 


Related Wage Practices ° 


Vacations with pay after a year’s service were 
received by practically all office workers in the 
cities studied. The most common single vacation 
provision after a year’s employment was 2 weeks 
annually, reported for about three-fifths or more 
of the office workers in all but two cities for which 
such data were collected. In Grand Rapids and 
Rockford, almost half of the office workers were 
given only a week of vacation after a year’s 
employment. 

In all cities, the proportion of workers receiving 
2-week vacations after 2 years’ service was sub- 
stantially greater than after 1 year’s service. At 
least 3 out of 4 workers in each city were allowed 
2 weeks’ vacation after 2 years. However, 
Washington was the only city in which vacations 
of more than 2 wecks were frequently allowed 
after 2 years of employment. 

Except in Washington and Hartford, vacations 
of more than 2 weeks a year were not common 
even after 5 years of employment with the same 
firm. In Hartford, most of the workers with 
these longer vacations were employed in insurance 
offices; indeed, in insurance, 
finance, and real estate offices were the only ones 
in which vacations in excess of 2 weeks were 
found to any extent. New Orleans, Portland 
(Maine), and Spokane were the only cities in 
which as many as 10 percent of the office force 


most cities, the 





‘ Such data are not available for the six smaller cities studied. 

‘ Because surveys were also made in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
New York, and Seattle a year ago, information on wage practices for these 
cities was not collected again this year. 
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TABLE 5. 


ee 


Percentage distribution of women office workers in 22 cities, by scheduled weekly hours, January-May 1949 





ohn he 


Percent of workers employed in offices in— 












































Weekly hours Minne 
Cincin- | Cleve- | Grand Los , New 
Atlanta | Boston | Chicago Hartford apolis- 
| nati land Rapids Angeles | +" pay} | Orleans 
ES Se ee a se | eee Sa - i - ee 0.4 fg - ee ee 0.5 
35 ae 4.1 7.6 1.5 10.0 1.5 1.5 .9 1.9 0.5 2.7 
Over 35 and under 374% 1.7 13.9 4.9 2.8 1.3 a | hl ee | fe ae 
37% 13.0 17.5 10.5 10.0 10.4 24.6 48.4 2.5 6.1 5.3 
Over 3714 and under 40_. wail 14.7 16.6 15.5 3.6 7.6 2.6 6.9 2.4 13.4 8.4 
#0 0.4 40.4 65.1 69.7 73. 6 64.2 30.0 86.9 75.2 68.3 
Over 40 and under 44_. 4 1.4 1.1 .8 1.8 3.7 4 1.8 1.9 2.5 
44 5.4 2.4 1.0 2.6 3.3 2.2 oo 3.2 .6 6.6 
ee ae See .4 4 7) 5 -” 1.2 .6 3.3 |. 
48. ; + # — (') De ‘Dencantndudiancdbuddaalenaadbied . | Soe 2.4 
LE ee eee SF ~ fo a SS Eee eee eee 
es CAPERS oe 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 1000} 1000/ 1000] 1000] 1000| 100.0! 100.0 
Port Port , 
Philadel- Rich- Rock- : Shreve 
pbia aoe — mend ford St. Louis} Seattle port Spokane | Trenton 
Under 35 QQ Eee eee lee ae ae eee See 0.1 
ae aio 6.5 8.2 0.7 yy Seeeergam 2.8 O61 dines 0.1 3.4 
Over 35 and under 374% 5.5 a OP Esntaidotes CS 9 eS ee 1.2 5 
374 19.7 12.2 1.6 9.5 | 7 2.7 6.3 | 12.2 
Over 37% and under 40 7.4 6.4 3.1 7.6 6.8 6.7 .8 .4 .3 3.2 
40 : ; 59. 2 42.4 92. 5 66.0 69.5 81.1 91.6 67.9 87.8 73.5 
Over 40 and under 44 1 8.4 1.5 3 6.7  ) ee . 9.1 .6 3.8 
44 ; 3 18.0 .6 1.1 15.0 2.3 on 11.2 7.3 2.1 
Over 44 and under 48 .2 Cf a 2.7 1.9 . ) ee 3.9 1.1 oa 
48 i vedestblideshiesth be baweeda ee sdetbeetieddivcccende el = eee 3.0 1.6 Py 
VEE €B... ncccpeccesccvccccsceveescencosasinsoconenes |----------]---------- ee ee ee eee »8 |.--....... 3 
- PRI APOT SNOT a = a 
Total R. DOR 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 
| ! 

















Wash- 
ington 























1 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


received less than 2-week vacations after 5 years 
of employment. 

Paid sick leave was not formally provided for in 
the establishments that employed a majority of 
the office workers. However, a third or two-fifths 
of the workers in most cities were eligible for paid 
sick leave after a year’s service, but there were 
exceptions. Not more than one out of four office 
employees with this amount of service in New 
Orleans, Portland (Oreg.), and Spokane, but 
almost half of the office workers in Grand Rapids, 
Los Angeles, Shreveport, and Washington, were 
covered by such formal plans for sick leave. 

Holidays with pay were granted to practically 
all office workers in all cities except Rockford. 
In that city, one out of five workers was reported as 
not receiving paid holidays. Six holidays a year 
comprised the most usual arrangement in all 
cities except Washington, Hartford, and Portland 
(Maine). In Washington, eight holidays (the 
number received by the Federal Government 


employees) were usually allowed, whereas in both 
Hartford and Portland (Maine), the most typical 


provision was for nine holidays a year. 


Most of 


the workers in New Orleans and Philadelphia also 
received more than six holidays annually. 
Insurance and pension plans paid for in whole 
or in part by employers were common for office 


employees. 


In every city, at least three out of 


four office workers were employed in establish- 


ments with such plans. 


Life insurance led in 


importance, being reported by offices employing 
at least three out of five workers in each city. 

The extent to which nonproduction bonuses 
were paid to office workers varied considerably 
from city to city. In Los Angeles, only one ou! 
of five office workers was employed in establisli- 
ments with such bonuses. At the other extreme, 
almost three out of five workers in New Orleans 
were in establishments with such arrangements. 
This intercity variation was found within eac! 


industry division. 


In all cities, bonuses were 


usually paid at Christmas or the end of the year. 
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Salaries of 
Library Employees, January 1949 ° 


LIBRARY EMPLOYEES’ annual salaries averaged 
about $2,575, on the average, as reported in 
January 1949. This covered all employees— 
both professional and nonprofessional—with the 
exception of a few groups such as maintenance 
workers, elevator operators, guards, and the 
bindery staffs found in a few very large libraries. 
The average professional library employee received 
$3,050 a year, the nonprofessional worker, $1,975 
(table 1). 


TaBLE 1.—Percentage distribution of library employees, by 
annual salaries, 1949 ' 














Percent of employees in— 
Annual salaries eS Ce Pee 
All posi- | Profes- | Nonpro- 
tions sional fessional 
ie TE Biss cenasacenescccesescccceoseses 0.6 0.3 1.0 
$1,000 and under $1,200... ..---- aosemdgehd 1.0 4 1.9 
$1,200 and under $1,400... ......--- 3.5 1. 4 6.5 
$1,400 and under $1,600. _...-.-. 5.2 1.5 10.5 
$1,600 and under $1,800... ..---- 6.6 2.0 13.1 
$1,800 and under $2,000. .............-...-- 9.7 3.4 18. 6 
$2,000 and under $2,200. . - - - 8.1 4.5 13.4 
$2,200 and under $2,400--_. .._..- Sch niiaa tai aon 4.7 10.6 
$2,400 and under $2,600... ............----- 9.0 8. 5 9.9 
$2,600 and under $2,800_ . . ..-- -- 8. 3 9.7 6.3 
$2,800 and under $3,000... ....-.....-..-.- ‘ ! 9.9 3.1 
$3,000 and under $3,200... .............--- a 10.9 2.0 
$3,200 and under $3,4060- . ._. - = 5.1 7.9 11 
$3,400 and under $3,600-__ . 3.2 5.0 . 
$3,600 and under $3,800. ................- 3.7 6.0 .4 
$3,800 and under $4,000__..._...-- 2.7 4.4 4 
$4,000 and under $4,200. _...__- 2.6 4.2 .2 
$4,200 and under $4,400... .. ........-. 1.7 2.7 2 
$4,400 and under $4,600. ..............-- 1.7 2.8 ' a7 
$4,600 and under $4,800. ..................- 1.0 1.7 (?) 
$4,800 and under $5,000... ......-- ; 9 1.5 (?) 
$5,000 and under $5,400__......__- 4 1.3 2.2 ~ 
$5,400 and under $5,800_............ 8 1.3 (’) 
$5,800 and under $6,200... ........ : .6 1.0 (2) 
$6,200 and under $6,600...........-. ia 5 
$6,600 and under $7,000__........... 2 a (2) 
Se a acembndidddbbaade 8 1.3 (2) 
a 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Average annual salary 3._.....__.. $2,575 | $3, 050 $1, 975 











' Annual salaries reported in January 1949. Salaries do not include cash 
equivalent of any maintenance provided by employer. 

2 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 

’ Median. (Amount above or below which half of employees’ salaries fell.) 


The data on salaries of library employees were 
obtained by mail questionnaire from members of 
representative library staffs throughout the United 
States. Altogether, more than 19,000 professional 
and nonprofessional employees participated in the 
study, conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in cooperation with the American Library Associa- 
tion .? 





‘Prepared by Lily Mary David of the Bureau’s Division of Wace 
Statistics. 


About 50,000 workers are employed on a full-. 
time basis in libraries in the United States. Of 
these, it is estimated that about three-fifths may 
be classified as professional librarians (for ex- 
ample, reference, circulation, children’s or hos- 
pital librarians, catalogers, or library adminis- 
trators). The other workers perform a variety of 
duties, including the more routine jobs in catalog- 
ing and circulation, maintaining stacks, and pre- 
paring books and periodicals for binding, as well 
as stenographic work. 

Although a large proportion of the library 
workers are employed in the more densely popu- 
lated regions of the country, libraries are, of course, 
important in all regions. In some of the less pop- 
ulated States and regions, State and other exten- 
sion library services have been widely developed. 

Highest salaries, both for professional and non- 
professional workers, were reported in the Border 
States, which include the District of Columbia 
where a large proportion of all library employees 
work for the Federal Government. The Pacific 
Coast ranks second in salary levels, followed by 
the Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Mountain 
regions. The lowest pay for professional workers 
was found in the Middle West and New England, 
but the Southeast ranked lowest for nonprofes- 
sional workers (table 2). 

Public libraries (those giving free general library 
service to the public of a community or of a wider 
area and providing circulation of books for home 
use) employ about two out of five library employ- 
ees. Considering public libraries alone, highest 
salaries were received on the Pacific Coast; lowest 
pay was reported for professional workers in the 
Middle West and for nonprofessional workers in 
the Southeast. Average salaries for professional 
employees in public libraries ($2,825) were lower 
than in other types of libraries. This difference 
may be due at least in part to the greater concen- 
tration of other libraries in relativély large com- 
munities.’ Salaries of nonprofessional workers in 
public libraries ($1,925) were also slightly below 
the average for all other libraries considered as a 
group. 





? Further detail on the study will be available in a bulletin to be published 
later by the American Library Association. 

* For example, most of the libraries maintained by public organizations, 
many hospital and medica] libraries, many elementary and secondary schools 
employing librarians who devote @ major proportion of their time to this 
work rather than to teaching, and even many of the large university libraries, 
are in large communities. In addition, most of the Federal Government 
libraries are in the District of Columbia or in other large cities. 
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Tasie 2.—Average' annual salaries of library employees, 
by region, 1949? 





Average ' annual] salaries of— 


Region ! 
All employ- 


Profes- Nonprofes- 





a sional em- | sional em- 
| ployees ployees 
| | 
All libraries 
United States | $2. 575 $3, 050 $1,975 
New England 2,200} 2, 600 | “1, 775 
Middle Atlantic ‘ 2, 625 3, 075 | 1, 950 
Border States 2,775 3, 575 | 2, 425 
Southeast 2, 300 2, 825 | 1, 675 
Great Lakes 2, 575 3, 075 1, 950 
Middle West | 2, 150 2, 575 1, 725 
Southwest , 2, 300 2,775 1,775 
Mountain 2, 550 | 3, 050 1,875 
Pacific 2, 850 3, 300 2, 225 
Public libraries 

United States -* $2,350 | ~— «$2,825 | $1, 925 
New England | 92900] 2,475 “1, 825 
Middle Atlantic 2, 500 | 2, 875 2, 000 
Border States 2, 550 2, 900 2, 000 
Southeast 1,875 2, 450 1, 575 
Creat Lakes ) 2, 425 2, 925 1,975 
Middle West 1,925 2, 275 1, 700 
Southwest 1,900 2, 425 1, 650 
Mountain 2, 050 2, 425 1, 800 
Pacific. ... 2, 650 3, 075 2,175 











' Median (amount above and below which half of employees’ salaries fell) 

? Annual salaries reported*in January 1949. Salaries do not include cash 
equivalent of any maintenance provided by employer. 

+The regions used in this study include New i/n¢gland—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia Kentucky, une Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—MIllinvis, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


Table 3 presents information for selected pro- 
fessional positions in public libraries; because of 
differences in occupational composition among 
libraries of different sizes and the tendency to- 
ward higher salaries in larger library systems, the 
occupational averages for all units combined should 
be used with caution. Salaries of chief librarians 
varied from an average of $2,000 in small public 
library systems (those with less than 5 employees) 
to $8,100 in libraries with 100 but less than 500 
employees. Branch ‘librarians averaged $2,250 
annually in libraries with 5 to 9 workers and 
$4,000 in those with 500 or more employees. 

Almost 9 out of 10 professional library em- 
ployees reported some library education, and the 
same proportion had some general college educa- 
tion. Professional education of over half the 


— 


TABLE 3.—Average ' annual salaries in selected professional 
positions in public libraries, by size of library system, 1949 3 





——_ 


Average ' annual salaries of— 


library system ant of de- |Branch| Other 
librar- | chief part- | librar- | super. 

jans | librar- |ment or! ians visors 
jians (division 





Number of employees in | Assist- | Chiefs 
| 
—_ - —_ 
| $2, 500 | $2,350 | $3,125 | $3,075 | $3, ors 


Public libraries ?. 


1-4 employees. __. 














2, 000 1, 700 (4) (*) (4) 
5-9 employees. - 3,100 | 2,300 | 2,325 2,250 (4) 
10-24 employees ; 3,675 | 2,750 | 2,775 | 2,450 2.900 
25-49 employees............_.. 5,075 | 3,625 | 3,050] 2,575 2. 625 
50-99 employees ______ | 5900] ( | 3,325] 2975] 302: 
100-499 employees 8, 100 5,000 | 3,800 3, 250 3. 075 
500 employees or more | (*) 4,275 | 4,000 3, 300 

| 





1 Median. 

? Annual salaries reported in January 1949. Salaries do not include cas) 
equivalent of any maintenance provided by employer. 

+ Includes data for employees not indicating the size of library in which 
they were employed. 

‘ Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


librarians amounted to about a year of library 
science, usually taken in addition to a 4-year 
college course. 

Those with professional education received 
higher salaries than those with no educational! 
credit in this field, and salaries tended to increase 
with amount of professional education. Men 
without library science courses received higher 
average earnings than those who reported study 
in this field. However, those with two or more 
years education in this field earned more than 
those with no professional education. 

Supplementary income from library work in 
addition to regular salaries is apparently not 
common. During a period of 3 months prior to 
this study, less than 10 percent of the employees 
received any such supplementary income, and 
additional earnings of these employees typically 
amounted to less than $15 a month. 


Related Wage Practices 


The most typical workweek for library em- 
ployees is 40 hours; this schedule was reported 
by about three out of five nonprofessional and 
about half the professional employees studied, both 
in public libraries and in all libraries considered as 
a group. Most of the other employees worked 
less than 40 hours; altogether over four-fifths of 


‘ Information relating salaries to experience and general education will be 
contained in the final bulletin. 
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all full-time library employees were on schedules 
of 35 to40 hours. Work schedules of more than 44 
hours were rare (table 4). 


TABLE 4.—Percentage distribution of professional library 
employees according to scheduled weekly hours, by region, 


1949 


—_-——— 





Percent of employees 














Scheduled weekly hours ‘ : : 

United + aa oe Border | South- 

States | jong | tie | States | east 
Under 35 hours.... -.----- - 4 5 5 3 5 
45-374 hours... one : 17 36 28 6 9 
38-39 hours... --- Mnsndbeeeee 21 19 | 28 15 21 
40 hours...---------------- 47 31 37 73 48 
41-42 hours. .-..- iomitanbiie ; 5 4) 1 1 11 
43-44 hours........---..------ 3 2 () 2 2 
Over 44 hours. -- -. = 2 1 (‘) () 3 
Other schedules. ............-- ‘ 1 2 1 qa) | 1 


i sctbneteewererens 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


Percent of employees 


























Great |Middle} South- | Moun- Pacific 

Lakes | West | west | tain aces 
Under 35 hours... 5 5 2 5 3 
45-3744 hours. -- 14 10 6 16 12 
48-39 hours. . -- os one 21 17 21 27 13 
4) hours.....-- 47 42 35 39 68 
41-42 hours... ---- - q 13 14 8 l 
43-44 hours_. giaiatan 2 10 15 3 l 
Over 44 hours. ----. 7 1 2 7 l l 
Other schedules - -...-.-.- 1 ) 1 1 
. aa w--.-------| 100} 100} 100{ 100} 100 





Less than 0.5 of 1 percent, 


The 40-hour week was most common in the 
Border States and on the Pacific Coast. Shorter 
workweeks were most usual in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States; the Southwest had 
the largest proportion of library employees on 
schedules of more than 40 hours. 

Since many libraries are open during the evening, 
the schedules of about half the professional and a 
third of the nonprofessional employees included 
evening work. Split schedules, with employees 
being off duty for more than their meal period 
during the middle of their workday, were less 
common than evening work. About one out of six 
professional and one out of eight nonprofessional 
employees worked divided shifts at least 1 day a 
week. Generally both evening work and split 
shifts were limited to 1 or 2 days a week. Both 
practices were least common in the Border States; 
evening work was most widespread in New Eng- 


land, the Great Lakes States, and the Middle 
West; split shifts were most usual in the Southeast. 

Holidays with pay, or extra pay or time off for 
holidays worked, are typically received by library 
employees, although some departments of many 
libraries are open on Sundays and_ holidays. 
Most commonly, employees get nine or more holi- 
days annually, though substantial numbers report- 
ed six or eight holidays a year. New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States led in the proportion of 
workers receiving nine or more holidays. 

Paid vacations and paid sick leave are granted 
to almost all library employees. ‘The most typical 
vacation provisions were 4 weeks or a month 
annually for professional employees and 2 weeks 
for nonprofessional employees; for both groups of 
workers the most usual amount of sick leave 
provided was 10 to 12 workdays a year. 

Retirement pension plans were reported by 
about three-fourths of the professional and two- 
thirds of the nonprofessional workers in libraries. 
Almost all were private retirement plans; few 
employees were subject to Federal social-security 
provisions. <A fourth of the employees reported 
that they were covered by some other type of 
insurance paid for at least in part by the library. 
Accident, hospitalization, and life insurance were 
about equally common. The Border, Pacific, 
Great Lakes, New England, and Middle Atlantic 
regions led in the prevalence of retirement pen- 
sions; the latter three regions, together with the 
Mountain States, ranked highest in provisions for 
other types of insurance. 


Opinions of Workers 


Salaries, including methods of determining pay 
increases and opportunities for promotion, were 
the most frequent cause of complaint on the part 
of library employees. However, even on these 
aspects of their work, fewer than half of the work- 
ers participating in the survey voiced dissatisfac- 
tion. <A good deal of criticism was also expressed 
about lunch, restroom, and locker facilities as 
well as physical working conditions. On the 
other hand, there was general satisfaction among 
both the professional and nonprofessional em- 
ployees with their jobs as a whole. 
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Ferrous Foundries: 
Earnings in June 1949 ' 


MACHINE MOLDERS in ferrous foundries had aver- 
age hourly earnings in June 1949 ranging from 
$1.26 to $2.01. Earnings in this occupation, 
usually based upon incentive methods of pay, 
average $1.75 or more in approximately half of 
the 24 large cities included in a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study.?, Hand bench molders and floor 
molders, who were typically paid time rates in 


—— 


more than two-thirds of the cities, generally ay- 
eraged from $1.50 to $1.85 an hour. Although 
numerically less important than molders amon¢e 
the estimated 64,000 foundry workers employed | . 
the 24 cities, wood patternmakers generally had 
the highest earnings levels; their averages range 
from $1.53 to $2.35 and were above $2.10 in 4 
of the 10 cities for which data are presented. 
Hand truckers, the lowest paid of the eight key jo} 
groups surveyed, averaged from 93 cents to $1.37 


an hour. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings ' for men in selected occupations in ferrous foundries in 24 cities, June 1949 





























| Chippers Core- Molders, Pattern- 
City and grind-| makers, 7.» hand, oe makers, Shake-out | Truckers, 
on hand oor bench machine | wood men hand 
ae ee Se Jateot | 
Baltimore. : sees deiiala subdibaand $1.12 $1. 40 $1. 55 | $1. 52 (2) | $1. 53 $1.18 | Q 
Birmingham jaciiiibadld . 93 1. 16 1.19 | 1. 16 $1.26; (2) . 95 | 
Boston 1. 24 | 1. 67 1. 67 | 1. 68 1. 62 | (2) 1. 25 | 
Buffalo 1. 49 1. 70 1. 60 | 1. 66 1. 90 | 1.79 1. 48 | ( 
Chicago 1. 50 | 1. 82 1.72 | 1. 70 1. 76 | 2.12 1. 43 | 
Cincinnati . . Sree 1. 32 1.71 1.72 | 1. 56 1. 67 (2) 1. 29 | (2 
Cleveland. 1. 55 | 1. 83 | 1. 78 | 1.72 1. 78 | 2.21 1. 50 Ly 
Denver 1. 21 | 1. 53 1. 53 | (3) (3) (2) 1. 15 (2) 
Detroit 1. 66 1.91 1. 34 1. 87 1.93 | (2) 1. 52 1.37 
Hartford “ 1. 30 1. 53 1.81 1. 60 1.79 | (2) 1. 10 | (2 
Houston - Lu 1. 57 | 1. 67 ee ite = @.4 13! ¢ 
Indianapolis 1. 58 | 1. 75 | 1. 69 1.61 | 1.91 (2) 1.39 | 14 
Los Angeles 1. 30 1. 67 | 1. 82 1. 66 1.98 | 2. 35 1.31 | 
Milwaukee 1. 67 1. 88 | 1.75 | 1. 57 1. 87 | 1. 66 1.41 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 1.35 1. 58 | 1. 59 1.58 | 1. 60 | (?) 1. 47 
Newark-Jersey City. 121 1. 62 | 1. 69 | 1.73 ia met 1.27 
New York 1. 29 (2) 1.69 | 1. 66 | 6} (3) | 1%} © 
Philadelphia 1. 52 1.93 1.75 | 1. 67 | 1.84 | 1.93 | 1. 27 | (2 
Pittsburgh 1. 49 1.78 1.75 1. 58 1.73 | 1.77 1.32 | Q 
Portland (Oreg.) 1.51 1.79 1.77 1.79 (2) (2) 1. 57 (2 
St. Louis 1. 63 1.81 1. 67 1 73 | 1. 65 1.95 | 1.27 | 
San Franciseo... 1. 46 1.77 1.77 | 1. 76 1. 75 | 2.19 | 1.39 | (2 
Seattle. 1. 45 1.75 1. 76 1.74 (2) (2) 1. 34 | (2 
We iitoc-ie~ctnsenedibditpsidinbahdan , 1.71 1.79 (3) 1.71 | 201; @ | 1. 43 | 





, ' Excludes premium pey for overtime and night work, but includes incen- 
ve pay 

In general, earnings levels were highest in the 
Great Lakes and Pacific Coast cities, although 
there were exceptions among individual jobs. 
Philadelphia, for example, had the highest earn- 
ings for hand coremakers ($1.93), and floor mold- 
ers in Hartford (at $1.81) averaged only 3 cents 
less than in Detroit, the city ranking highest in 
this job. The lowest earnings levels among the 
24 cities were in Birmingham. 

Earnings of time and incentive workers could 
be compared for chippers and grinders, hand core- 





i Prepared by Louis E. Badenhoop of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 
Statistics. Field representatives of the Bureau obtained the data from 
company records and classified the workers on the basis of uniform job 
deseriptions. Greater detail on wages and wage practices for each city 
presented here is available on request. 

? The study covered foundries manufacturing castings from gray iron, 
malleable iron, or steei and employing 21 or more workers. Hourly earnings 
include incentive pay, but exclude premium pay for overtime and night work. 


“ 


? Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


makers, and shakeout men in about half the 
cities, including most of the larger foundry centers 
In these comparisons, the differential in favor of 
incentive workers most frequently was between 
20 and 40 cents an hour. 

Comparisons of earnings in the jobs studied 
with those recorded in November 1947, the date 
of the last similar Bureau study, showed increases 
in most cities for practically all jobs. These in- 
creases ranged from 5 to 15 percent in nearly two- 
thirds of the job averages and exceeded 15 per- 
cent in one-seventh. The few declines noted 
generally reflected lower earnings for incentive- 
paid workers. There was little evidence of a uni- 
form pattern of wage change either by city or by 
individual job, partly because of variations in the 
proportion of incentive workers employed in each 
job in each of the two studies. 
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Related Wage Practices 


Weekly work schedules reported in June 1949 
were below 40 hours in 118 of the 264 foundries 
surveyed ; practically all others studied reported 40 
hours. Only in Portland (Oreg.) and Seattle were 
schedules of at least 40 hours reported by all firms 
visited. Work schedules in foundries reporting 
less than 40 hours varied from 16 to 36, although 
nearly two-thirds of these reported 32 hours. 

Second shifts were operated by approximately 
half, and third shifts by one-eighth, of the found- 
ries surveyed in June 1949. Most of those oper- 
ating extra shifts paid shift differentials. The 
amount of the differential varied considerably; 5 
cents in addition to the first-shift hourly rate was 
most common for second-shift workers, and be- 
tween 5 and 10 cents for third-shift workers. 

Formalized paid-vacation policies applying to 
plant workers were reported by all but 13 of the 
foundries studied. After a year of service, prac- 
tically all these workers were entitled to 1 week’s 
vacation with pay; in Detroit about half the 
foundries granted 2 weeks. Most firms granted 
2 weeks after longer service, the additional service 
requirements varying from 2 to 5 years. 

Paid holidays were also provided by more than 
two-thirds of the firms. The usual practice in 
Cincinnati was 4 holidays with pay, whereas in 
New York and Seattle 7 holidays were usually 
allowed. A great majority of the other firms 
with paid holiday provisions allowed 6 days. 
Foundries with no paid holidays were in the ma- 
jority in Birmingham, Cleveland, Denver, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and Portland, 
Oreg. 





Effect of Federal Policy in the South: 
A Report 


Ratsine of per capits: wealth and income is the 
essence of the South’s economic problem with 
which Federal policy must deal, in the opinion of 
the authors of a report recently prepared for the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers.! How- 
ever, they stress the need for policies designed for 
the best interests of the entire Nation and not for 


the South alone. In fact, they emphasize that 
“the South should not—and generally does not— 
expect special treatment from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The South as a region cannot expect to 
benefit from Federal policies planned with a sec- 
tional bias.”” If, for example, substantially full 
employment in the Nation as a whole were not 
maintained, “it would be virtually impossible to 
carry out an effective program for the economic 
progress of the South.” 

In this report, the effects of Federal policies on 
the economic progress of the South are appraised 
against a background of factual data on natural 
resources and the economic and social conditions 
of the region.2, Among the subjects important to 
the South on which present Federal policies are 
considered, or on which recommendations are made 
for new action, are the maintenance of high employ: 
ment; increased per capita income; industrial de- 
velopment; agricultural production and income 
support programs; provision of adequate financial! 
resources; labor and wages; development of nat 
ural resources; social security benefits; aids to 
research and education; taxation; and foreign 
trade. 

Many causes of the South’s economic retarda- 
tion have been advanced. Among these, the re- 
port enumerates the protective tariff imposed by 
the North on the South, higher freight rates in the 
South, absentee ownership of southern industry, 
and the wage differential between the South and 
the rest of the country, all of which, the writers 
say, “are actually either of minor importance or 
are not truly causal. * * * Theso-called evils 
of absentee ownership have been greatly exag- 


gerated. The South needs far more industrial 
investment from whatever source available. 
* * * Great increases in capital investment 


must take place if industrial expansion is to be 





1 National Planning Association. The Impact of Federal] Policies on the 
Economy of the South, by Calvin B. Hoover and B. U. Ratchford, Wash- 
ington, 1949, 154 pp., processed; and press release of June 20, 1949. The volume 
has been printed as a report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
Sist Cong., Ist sess., under the title of Economy of the South (25 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington). 

An article on New Industria] Development in the South, based on Report 
No. 1 of the NPA Committee of the South (New Industry Comes to the 
South), was published in the Monthly Labor Review for August 1949 (p. 15%). 

4 The 13 States represented in the survey are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

As the Southeastern States, particularly those east of the Mississippi River, 
have problems which the writers regard as peculiarly southern, the views and 
conclusions expressed in the report apply primarily to those States, and only 
to a “‘less and varying extent”’ to the Southwest. 
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made on a scale sufficient to provide employment 
and to increase value added per worker.” 

Substantial progress has been made during the 

past 20 years in overcoming the economic lag 
behind the rest of the country, but “much remains 
to be done,” it is stated. “The fundamental 
means by which the economic lag of the South can 
be overcome is through the increase of productivity 
and value of output of southern industry and 
agriculture. This means that the South must 
have more industry and the kind of industry in 
which the value of output per worker is higher. It 
means an agriculture of fewer uneconomically 
small farms and of more medium-sized farms 
employing fewer people with larger output per 
capita and with greater diversification in crops. 
Fortunately, these trends in industry and in agri- 
culture already exist. * * * New industries 
have been established. The number of persons 
employed in industry has increased. Real wages 
have risen and the wage differential [between the 
South and other regions] somewhat diminished. 
In agriculture tlfere has been a trend toward 
diversification, larger output per capita, larger 
producing units, and a reduction in tenancy. The 
policies of the Federal Government have on the 
whole facilitated these developments which operate 
to diminish the economic lag of the South. 
* * * The Federal Government can continue 
to be of the greatest possible service to the area in 
maintaining conditions such that these trends can 
develop further and in accelerating the rate of 
change.” 

Although per capita income has increased more 
rapidly in the South than in the country as a whole 
during the last 15 years, the writers point out, 
it still is much below that of the rest of the country. 
Action by the Federal Government to increase 
per capita income in the South in relation to the 
national average should, they believe, be “pri- 
marily a continuation and extension of the type 
of aid which has been furnished in the past. The 
Federal Government itself cannot carry out opera- 
tions which will produce greater income in industry 
and agriculture. This must be done by private 
individuals and corporations. * * * The poli- 
cies of the Federal Government in bringing about 
the recovery of the economy of the United States 
from the depression of the thirties and in carrying 
out policies which supported agricultural income 
were of the greatest help to the South. The at- 


———— 


tainment and maintenance of a high level of output 
per capita in industry and agriculture depends 
upon the carrying out of similarly effective eco- 
nomic policies in the future.” 

“The maintenance of full employment in indus- 
try on the one hand and the support of farm jn- 
come on the other are two of the pillars upon 
which economic development of the South in the 
future must rest. * * * The maintenance of 
fair practices in collective bargaining [and] the 
setting of minimum wages at levels which wil! 
not allow employers unfair advantages in competi- 
tion through the payment of substandard wages 
but which will not be so high as to limit the expan- 
sion of industry are likewise complex functions 
of the Federal Government essential to the eco- 
nomic development of the South.” 


Agricultural Expansion 


To aid in expanding physical output per capita 
in agriculture, the authors recommend: (1) Con- 
tinuation and extension of the scope of such Federa! 
activities as support of research carried on in agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations, of ero- 
sion control and soil conservation, and of the 
Federal-State extension system. The latter has 
made available, through county agents, the re- 
sults of research in agriculture and has furnished 
guidance in developing the most profitable types 
of agriculture and of agricultural practice. (2) The 
more general extension of loans for soil improve- 
ment and for similar purposes by local banks at 
reasonable rates. Although this is considered to 
be primarily a matter of local policy, some of the 
Federal Reserve Banks have “worked out a com- 
prehensive program for the guidance and encour- 
agement of local banks in making such loans.” 
(3) Continuation of the role of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration in making loans available to farm 
people for improving productive efficiency. 

The full agricultural program proposed would 
involve dependence on “forward pricing’’ of farm 
commodities by the Government (to ensure farm- 
ers some guarantee against price fluctuations), 
based upon an estimated “normal price,’’ together 
with “compensatory payments” to farmers. Such 
payments, rather than governmental loans or buy- 
ing operations, “have the same effect in supporting 
farmers’ incomes” but would ‘allow prices of farm 
products themselves to move freely.” 
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Industrialization 


Two direct ways to promote industrialization 
are suggested: (1) The influence, and even the 
authority, of the Federal Government should be 
exerted to insure an appropriate allocation of de- 
fense industries in the South. (2) The Federal 
Government should provide financial aid for re- 
gional research centers and graduate technical 
schools—now lacking in the South—and for fel- 
lowships for study and research in industrial en- 
gineering, industrial management, chemistry, and 
physics. This support should be furnished to all 
regions, not just to the South. 

No specific recommendation is made for direct 
Federal financial aid for industrialization, but two 
general policies with respect to funds are proposed. 
Neither of these, it is pointed out, would neces- 
sarily entail any cost to the Federal Government. 
The first would be the extension of deposit insur- 
ance to cover 100 percent of all deposits. ‘“‘With 
over a billion dollars of resources at its command, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is now 
strong enough to assume this added risk.” The 
second change would be for the Treasury to watch 
the regional flow of funds in any future period of 
financial tension, and if it is found that there is 
any pronounced tendency for funds to leave any 
one region, to move treasury deposits to counter- 
act the movement. Further participation by the 
Federal Government in this field should depend, 
according to the authors, upon the legitimate need 
for business capital funds and the resources to 
meet those needs, as determined from an “‘inten- 
sive, thorough survey.” 


Natural Resources 


Recommendations for the development of nat- 
ural resources include expansion of the program 
of forest conservation and development, harnessing 
of undeveloped water power wherever economi- 
cally feasible, a careful study of mineral resources 
and the possibilities for their profitable use, and 
& program for conservation of the petroleum and 
natural gas of the Southwest. ‘Most of these ac- 
tivities will require the cooperation of individuals, 
States, and the Federal Government.” 

The possibility of adapting the methods and 
techniques of the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
other conditions and areas should be “‘investigated 





thoroughly,” the writers state. They describe the 
TVA project as ‘“‘the most ambitious and far-reach- 
ing attempt the Federal Government has ever 
made to bring about the coordinated, integrated, 
long-range conservation and development of the 
natural resources of a large area,’’ and say that 
it has been of “real significance and value to the 
area affected.”’ It has harnessed the water power 
of the Valley and expanded electric generating 
capacity “far beyond what would have been done 
under private enterprise. * * * It has pro- 
moted industry where it was needed most, and it 
has raised incomes where they were lowest. It 
has facilitated a balanced economic development 
of the area. It has put natural resources to work 
and helped to conserve and improve soil and forest 
resources. In all of these respects, it has been a 
successful and profitable experiment.” 


Fiscal Policy 


Under the head of fiscal policy, the authors 
make recommendations on taxation, Federal 
grants-in-aid under the Social Security Act, and 
education. With respect to individual income 
taxes, they see ‘‘valid reasons, on a national basis, 
for raising personal exemptions to the point where 
they will represent as much purchasing power as 
they represented when they were prescribed in the 
middle of the war. Such a change would have 
special significance in the South; it would increase 
the consumer’s purchasing power and would enable 
the low incomes to afford a slightly higher standard 
of living.’”” Concerning taxation of industrial com- 
panies, it is felt that if taxes prevent the large, na- 
tional companies, on which the South places great 
reliance for industrial expansion, from retaining or 
attracting sufficient funds to carry through that 
expansion, then “‘the principal source of funds and 
the main driving force for southern industrial de- 
velopment will be eliminated.” 

In view of the changes in prices since the 1946 
amendment of the Social Security Act, which in- 
creased the Federal proportion of public assist- 
ance payments in grants-in-aid to the States, a 
doubling of the Federal share in such payments 
is suggested. ‘This would provide a minimum 
national standard which would certainly not be too 
high for any region, would require the States to 
contribute something toward that minimum, and 
would encourage them to go beyond that level.” 
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Federal aid to public education in the South 
the writers regard as an urgent need. If and when 
such aid is provided, they warn, ‘every possible 
precaution should be taken to prevent the amount 
from growing to enormous size and to prevent the 
system from being used as an instrument of 
social reform by any group. * * * Perhaps 
one device to aid in this direction * * * 
would be to provide that allocations to the various 
States should be made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment * * * and that the unit making the 
allocations and authorizing disbursements should 
not exceed some small number, say 25.” 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade is of much less importance to the 
southern economy than formerly, according to 
the authors, and therefore the South’s specialized 
interest in our foreign trade policies has substan- 
tially diminished. ‘The South has much the 
same interest as the rest of the country in the 
foreign trade poltcy of the Federal Government. 
Working out through the proposed International 
Trade Organization, the reciprocal trade pacts, 
and other international institutions and agree- 
ments, the means by which the rest of the world 
can pay us for our exports instead of our having 
to give them away or to push them on a reluctant 
world through export subsidies is another of the 
essential responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Once more, it must be said that the 
maintenance of a dynamic domestic economy is 
the prerequisite for the effective implementation 
of such a foreign trade policy.” 





Living Expenditures of 
Worker Families in Greece 


A survey of the cost-of-living expenditures of 
Greek worker families was recently concluded, 
which, together with other statistical compilations 
not yet initiated, may be used for determining 
national wage policy and perhaps also for review- 
ing the various cost-of-living indexes currently 
compiled for the Athens area. The study, which 


is the first of its kind on record in Greece, was made 


\ 


—$_ 


by the Labor and Manpower Division of the ECA 
Mission to Greece.' According to the Division’s 


interviewers ““* * * the general health conditions 


| of the families appeared to be fair and poor, in 

_ almost 90 percent of the families interviewed.” 

| The report concluded: “It may be observed that 

| the health condition in the majority of families 
was far from satisfactory.” 

Information was collected from February 
through May 1949 covering 500 families in the 
Athens-Piraeus area and in a cross section of cities 
outside of Athens, namely, Volos, Heraclion, 
Patras, and Salonika. For the most part the 
survey was confined to families in which the chief 
earner was a manual worker. By checking with 
the local trade-union centers, a sample selection 
was obtained that represented a “reasonable cross 
section” of workers in the principal industries in 
each community included in the study. 

Data were obtained on actual daily expenditures 
(itemized over a 1- to 2-week period), such as 
expenditures for food and daily transportation; 
monthly expenses (for the month prior to the inter- 
view) for such categories as housing, cooking fuel, 
and personal care; and estimated annual expenses 
(for the preceding year) for clothing and household 
supplies. Most of the information was obtained 
from housewives at home. An additional analysis 
was made of the housing and general living condi- 
tions of each family. 


Results of Survey 


The families covered in the survey included 
2,705 persons, of whom 1,180 were adults, 352 
were children over 16 years old, and 1,173 were 
under 16 years of age. Most of these families had 
4,5,and6members. About 71 percent of the 50) 
families included one wage earner, 23 percent two 
wage earners, and 6 percent three wage earners. 
The total number of employed workers was 676, or 
an average of 1.35 wage earners per family. The 
chief wage earners were engaged in 48 different 
occupations, of which the most numerous groups 
were in the metal work, quarrying, tobacco, textile, 
chemical, and shipping industries. 





1 The schedule used for the survey was devised by Boris Stern, chief of |" 
Division of Industrial Relations of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, who Ws 
also responsible for the initial planning and organization of the projec'. 
The data were gathered and analyzed under the direction of Leonard Linse’- 
mayer and with the cooperation of the Greek Ministry of Labor and the Gen: 
eral Confederation of Greek Labor. 
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As shown in the accompanying table, approxi- 
mately 66 percent of the daily expenditures per 
family were on food, 7.8 percent on clothing, and 
0.9 percent on household equipment. The item 
“daily expenditures other than food’’ reflects 
chiefly cost of daily transportation and of tobacco. 
Housing expenditures in rented homes were rela- 
tively low, because of the Greek rent stabilization 
policy. Of the 500 families surveyed, 201 lived 
in rented houses, 136 owned their own homes, and 
163 were using free housing of one kind or another. 
Forty percent of the families were rated as living 
in poor dwellings, 25 percent in good, and the 
remaining 35 percent in medium or fair dwellings. 
Some shelter merely consisted of caves or huts 
constructed of salvaged tin sheets. Evidences 


Average expenditures per day per family for major cost-of- 
living items, selected worker families in selected areas! in 
Greece, February—-May 1949 





Daily expenditures per family ? 




















Athens- 
es Piraeus Other areas 
Cost-of-living expenditures for— ares 
Aver- | Per- | Aver-| Per- | Aver-| Per- 
age | cent; age | cent | age | cent 
per of per of per of 
family} total | family} total | family| total 
Drach- Drach- Drach- 
mas mas mas 
RE ibd se decckeciscuceds 29,775 |100.0 |30, 672 |100.0 |27,802 | 100.0 
1 19, 665 | 66.1 |19,930 | 65.0 119,049 | 68.5 
Daily expenditures other than | 
_ 8? 6  § GEES: 3,318 | 11.1 | 3,360 | 10.9 | 3,228 11.6 
Housing and housing facilities...| 1,310 | 4.0 | 1,407 | 4.6) 1,085 3.9 
Fuel for cooking and heat-_-.__-- 1,729 | 5.9 | 1,846 | 6.0] 1,454 5.2 
on acs oink ninth aibed 692 2.4 802 2.6 543 2.0 
Be a RR aT 529 1.8 450 1.5 713 2.6 
ec 2, 281 7.8 | 2, 567 8.4 | 1,616 5.8 
Household equipment. __-...--- 251 9 310 1.0 114 .4 




















! Athens, Piraeus, Heraclion, Patras, Salonika, and Volos. 

2 At the end of May 1949, the exchange rate was 10,000 drachmas to $1. 
On Sept. 20, the rate was changed to 15,000 drachmas to $1. 

; Average based on total expenditures from June 1948 to June 1949. 


were also found of the doubling up of families, 
notably in one case the use of old army barracks. 
Each family in the barracks had a “room” of 
which the walls were made of heavy paper or 
burlap. There were no kitchen facilities and no 
lavatory or bathing facilities of any kind. The 
cooking was done on fireplaces outside of the 
building. Meat was consumed in less than 10 
percent of the midday and evening meals. In 
many cases only one regular meal was eaten per 
day; bread, cheese, and olives made up all other 
meals. 





Extent of Labor Organization 
In Canada, 1948 ' 


A TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP Of almost a million, 
about 30 percent of the nonagricultural wage and 
salary workers in 1948, is reported in the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Report on Labor Organization in 
Canada, by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labor. Union membership 
increased by over 7 percent during the year, and 
was nearly three times that in 1939. The follow- 
ing tables, taken from this survey, indicate affilia- 
tion and industrial distribution of trade-union 
members in Canada in 1948: 

















TABLE members in Canada, 
1948 
Membership 

Trade-union body = x ‘ er 

. ercent 

Number | of total 
FP II ROan ienseccnsicdcsassdsdeeusen ; 977, 504 a 100.0 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. - : - 439, 029 a aad +4. 9 
American Federation of Labor !__........__- 9, 367 | 1.0 
Canadian Congress of Labor. . biciiearnctiaieliad 338, 627 34.6 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 2. as 3,777 | 4 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labor. 93, 370 | 9.6 
International Railway Brotherhoods erenepennee 41, 126 | 4.2 
Canadian Federation of Labor 3___. TeEp 3, 902 | .4 
National Council of Canadian Labor?#....________- 1, 362 <n 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions. - 42, 508 | 4.4 
.4 


Unaffiliated local unions......__- coceencee=| 4, 346 | 





1 These comprise international unions affiliated with the AFL in the 
United States, the Canadian branches of which are not affiliated with the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada or the Canadian Congress of Labor. 
Local or federal unions which received their charters directly from the AFL 
have been included under the Trades and Labor Congress in this table as 
the a Oe affiliated with that body. 

hese comprise international unions affiliated with the CLO in the United 
States, the Canadian branches of which are not affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labor. 

* The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their 

membership to the Department of Labor. 


TABLE 2.—Disiribution of trade-union members, by main 
industrial groups, 1948 








Membership 
Industry group | | a 
: ; ercent 
j 2 Number | of total 
| 
All industry groups. ..............-. ease 977. 504 | 100.0 
Tn... cc caspeciecsdcsidhtsnes 48, 734 | 5.0 
ee ak oldie : 188, 264 | 19.3 
Construction See = 91, 632 9.4 
Light, heat, and power Pea Sent ee ee 11, 639 | 1.2 
Wood and wood Se adic ndonciibaeaag 95, 390 9.8 
Printing and publishing....................... 19, 731 2.0 
Steam railway transportation --...........--.-- ath 143, 811 | 14.7 
EE Se 62, 203 | 6.4 
Services__. <P eS Ee ee ; 116, 169 | 11.9 
Clothing and ERE BO ee eens eee 50, 301 | 5.1 
Textiles. ___- LNG) a EERE ee SE honasbive de et, 51, 165 5.2 
A EERE ne oa sn edema h 44, 137 4.5 
iniincnitienndunanundionddtneniinn 54, 363 | 5.5 








1 Information is from the Labor Gazette of the Canadian Depart ment of 
Labor. 


September 1949 (pp. 1095-1097). 
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Industrial Hygiene Problems 
in Bolivia, Peru, and Chile 


IN RESPONSE to requests made by the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia, Peru, and Chile, a survey of 
industrial hygiene problems in those countries 
was conducted in 1947, under the auspices of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, by an 
expert of the United States Public Health Service.' 
The purpose of the survey was to develop “‘ways 
and means of ameliorating the health status of 
workers.”” The study included representative 
mining and manufacturing establishments. 

According to the survey, general health and 
sanitation facilities in these countries are so poor 
and disease so prevalent that the problem of 
workers’ health goes beyond the working environ- 
ment. The industrial population is predisposed 
to disease by very low wage scales, congested and 
unhyvgienic living conditions, and primitive sani- 
tation. Sicknes¢rates—both general and occu- 
pational—are high. Illiteracy in Bolivia and Peru 
further fosters these conditions because it makes 
remedial education difficult. 

Industrial hygiene practices in Bolivia, Peru, 
and Chile were about as backward in 1947 as were 
such practices in the United States at the beginning 
of the present century, the report states. In all 
the Peruvian and in the majority of the Bolivian 
manufacturing establishments surveyed, illumi- 
nation and general ventilation were inadequate; 
housekeeping, in all cases, was poor; floors were 
wet; machinery was unguarded; and hazardous 
operations were controlled ineffectively or not at 
all. With few exceptions, health and safety condi- 
tions in Chilean manufacturing plants were 
equally backward. 

Sanitation facilities in Bolivian and Peruvian 
mines, mills, and manufacturing establishments 
were wholly inadequate and in a poor state of 
maintenance. Water supplies, washing facilities, 
personal clothing lockers, and other sanitary 
facilities were lacking in many establishments 
and were inadequate in others. Chilean workers 
fared a little better in that sanitation facilities, 
though sometimes inadequate, were usually avail- 





! Industrial Hygiene Problems in Bolivia, Peru, and Chile, by J. J. Bloom” 
field, Washington, Federal Security Agency, U. 8. Public Health Service’ 
1948. (Public Health Bulletin No. 301.) 


— 


able. Toilet facilities, however, were generally 
unsanitary; washing facilities were sometimps 
lacking; and clothing locker facilities were jo; 
always provided. 

Occupational health hazards in the mines werp 
similar in many respects in all three countries. 
The chief hazard was exposure to silica dys; 
released during drilling, loading, and transport,- 
tion operations. Other dangers were from carbo) 
monoxide, sulfur dioxide, fumes from blasting 
powder, high humidity, and temperature extremes 

Few reliable statistics on the incidence of occ- 
pational diseases were available, but sufficien; 
evidence was found to indicate that such diseases 
were prevalent. 

Scattered data in Peru indicated that from 3 to 
19 percent of the applicants for employment a: 
mines were rejected because of silicosis. One 
mine reported a 26.1 percent illness rate among its 
500 workers due to pneumonia, grippe, bronchial 
pneumonia, and silicosis. It is obvious, the report 
states, that “‘high rates of silicosis and tuberculosis 
exist throughout Peruvian mines and mills.”’ 

In Bolivia, occupational diseases accounted for 
about 80 percent of the total disability payments 
to workers in 1946. 

In Chile, 15 percent of 1,000 copper miners 
examined in 1946 were found to have silicosis. 
Little attention is paid to occupational diseases 
other than silicosis. 

Duplication of effort and inadequate planning 
in official quarters, and apathy in nonofficial 
groups, characterized the industrial hygiene situ- 
ation in the three countries. There were, how- 
ever, “a few overtones here and there’ of a real 
interest in industrial hygiene work, but lack of 
funds, personnel, and knowledge of the modus 
operandi hindered development of this interest 
beyond an embryonic stage. Although coordina- 
tion of industrial hygiene activities with general 
health programs is axiomatic anywhere, it |s 
particularly urgent in these South American 
countries because of the serious prevalence of 
disease, the report states. 


Recommendations 


Detailed recommendations were offered to 
Bolivia, Peru, and Chile, as a result of the 1947 
survey, in an attempt to help interested officials 
plan and establish comprehensive and progressiv¢ 
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industrial hygiene programs. The recommenda- 
tion common for all three countries was that 
divisions of industrial hygiene be established or 
implemented. These units would then act as 
keystones in the development of industrial hygiene 
programs, and their most important task would 
be to show industry how to solve its own problems. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in October 1949 


Concurrent strikes among coal miners and steel 
workers overshadowed all other collective bargain- 
ing developments during the month. This unique 
event resulted directly in a level of idleness un- 
equalled since the widespread strike developments 
during the uncertain reconversion period in 1945-46. 
Except for steel and coal, no strikes were in pro- 
gress at the end of the month in which as many 
as 10,000 workers were involved. Principal settle- 
ments during the month affected the 25,000 workers 
on the Missouri Pacific Railroad; the 15,000 B. F. 
Goodrich employees; 11,000 warehousemen in Cal- 
ifornia; and employees of the Singer Manufacturing 
Co. and Bell Aircraft Corp. The prolonged strike 
of the Hawaiian longshoremen was also terminated. 
A new contract between east coast longshoremen 
and their employers was concluded without a 
stoppage, and the workers were granted a company- 
financed pension plan together with increased 
welfare benefits. 


The Steel Strike 


After several postponements,' the strike of 
approximately 500,000 workers in the basic steel 
industry and in iron-ore mines, members of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), went into 
effect October 1. 

The union demanded acceptance of the Steel 
Industry Fact-Finding Board’s recommendations 
on pensions and social insurance,? but the com- 
panies took the position that they would pay the 





‘See Monthly Labor Review, August 1949 (p. 166); September 1949 (p. 
280); and October 1949 (p. 408). 

* The Board had recommended that social insurance benefits at a cost of 
4 cents an hour and pension plans costing an average of 6 cents an hour per 
worker should be established in the steel industry at company expense. 





recommended amounts toward the programs, only 
if the workers also contributed to the cost. 

The shut-down was orderly in all parts of the 
country. At some mills there were no pickets and 
in others only token picket lines. A few plants 
which have no contracts with the United Steel- 
workers of America, as well as plants of several 
small companies which signed union contracts 
embodying the steel board’s proposals continued 
operations. 

On October 17, the strike spread to plants of the 
Aluminum Company of America, involving about 
16,000 additional members of the United Steel- 
workers of America. Other workers in aluminum 
and steel fabricating plants joined the walk-out as 
their union contracts expired. 


Coal Mining Strike Continues 


Little or no progress was reported during 
October in negotiations to settle the Nation-wide 
stoppage of coal miners which began September 19. 
About a fifth of the miners, those in anthracite 
mines, and in bituminous-coal mines west of the 
Mississippi River, returned to work during the 
first week in October upon orders of the union. 

Separate negotiations with northern and south- 
ern operators were held on the union’s demands for 
higher wages, a shorter workweek, and increased 
welfare contributions. Negotiations appeared to 
be deadlocked at the end of the month with 
somewhat over 300,000 miners still idle. 


Significant Settlements 


The 24-week strike of nearly 9,000 workers at 
the Singer Manufacturing Company’s sewing- 
machine plant in Elizabeth, N. J. was settled 
October 16. The workers, members of the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers (CIQ), 
voted to return to work, accepting retention of 
the incentive pay system which the union had 
opposed. The settlement also provided for small 
wage increases to workers not covered by the 
incentive system, and for improvements in vaca- 
tion and seniority provisions. The company’s 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant had reached a similar 
settlement 2 weeks earlier, after a strike which 
had been in effect since early May. 

The strike of approximately 11,000 employees 
of wholesale warehouses in the San Francisco Bay 
area, involving the Northern California Distribu 
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tors’ Association, was settled October 1. An 
agreement was concluded which provided for a 
wage increase of 10 cents an hour. The ware- 
housemen, members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) 
struck on June 16, demanding a 15 cents-an-hour 
increase for men and 22% cents for women. 

The 44-day-old Missouri Pacific Railroad * strike 
involving about 25,000 workers was ended October 
23 when agreement was reached with four railroad 
brotherhoods to submit the unsettled grievances 
to arbitration. The settlement plan finally ac- 
cepted was proposed by a conference of Governors 
and other officials of the States directly affected. 
Some claims were to be settled by a special board 





*See Monthly Labor Review, October 1949 (p. 408). 


—$—. 


to be named by the unions and the railroad and 
others were to be submitted to the Railway Aq- 
justment Board in Chicago for final determination, 

The B. F. Goodrich Co.‘ signed a new contract 
with seven local unions of the United Rubber 
Workers (CIO), on the basis of which its plants 
in seven States resumed operations during the 
first week in October. Thus a 5-week strike of 
some 15,000 workers was ended. The settlement 
provided for an improved pension and insurance 
program, the company to contribute a total of 
10 cents an hour worked and employees to bear 
the remaining cost. The contract, which runs 
until February 1, 1951, provides for reopening of 
the wage question in 1950. 





‘ See Monthly Labor Review, September 1949 (p. 281). 
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Technical Notes 








Epitor’s Note.—This series of technical 
notes serves the useful purpose of explaining the 
methodology and limitations of all major statis- 
tical series of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Reprinted in booklet form from the Monthly 
Labor Review, they should, when com pleted, offer 
a convenient compendium for all users of Bureau 
materials. A standardized outline keyed by a 
generally uniform system of subheadings is em- 
ployed as a reader-aid. 


V. Compiling Monthly and 
Weekly Wholesale Price Indexes 


Bora A monthly comprehensive wholesale price 
index and a weekly index are computed by the 
United States Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. These indexes are described 
separately in the discussion which follows. 


Comprehensive Monthly Index 


Since 1902, the official monthly wholesale price 
index has been prepared as an indicator of general 
price trends and average changes in commodity 
prices at primary market levels. The official 
series has been carried back to 1890; separate 
monthly indexes are available for major groups of 
commodities from January 1890, and for sub- 
groups of commodities beginning with 1913. The 
composite index has been estimated, jointly by the 
Bureau and by non-Governmental agencies and 
individuals, on an annual basis back to 1749. 

Currently the index contains prices of nearly 
900 commodities classified into 10 major groups 
and 49 subgroups. The commodities are also 


classified into 5 special economic groupings. In 
general, the prices covered are those quoted by 
manufacturers or producers or those prevailing on 
commodity exchanges and in organized markets. 





The index gives an approximation of changes in 
the general price levels of commercial commodity 
transactions. ‘Wholesale’ refers to large-scale 
or wholesale quantities and terms in contrast to 
“retail.”’ 

The major uses of the index, its components, or 
the individual price series are numerous. They 
provide one tool in the analysis of general business 
conditions and of the business cycle. In con- 
junction with other data, they indicate the state 
of balance between aggregate supply and demand 
at the primary market level. Individual concerns 
utilize the indexes in planning plant construction 
and production schedules, in purchasing raw 
materials, in evaluating inventories, in determin- 
ing production costs and in general investment 
programs. The indexes are widely used as a base 
for adjusting prices in contracts extending over a 
period of time—‘‘contract escalation.” ' Other 
uses are for forecasts of future pricing, marketing, 
and sales policies based on historical price develop- 
ments; for analysis of the price structure of the 
economy and changing interrelationships among 
individual commodities; and in combination 
with other data, for formulation of long-range 
economic and other programs by Government 
officials. 


Index Limitations. The index measures completely 
the price changes of only the 900 commodities 
(and others that are closely related) which are 
specifically defined for pricing both physically and 
in terms of market structure. It is not an over-all 





1 The indexes for any given month are published four times: (1) in mimeo- 
graphed form about 25 days after the close of the month to which the index 
refers and in the Monthly Labor Review dated 2 months later than the 
month to which the index relates, (2) a month after the first printing, cor- 
rected for late reports and revised prices, (3) 2 months after the first printing 
with further corrections for late réports and revised prices, and (4) the middle 
of the calendar year following the month of reference, including all eorrections 
and price changes which are reported up to May 31 of the year in which the 
final printing is made. The Bureau suggests that if any one of the indexes 
is used in contract escalation, after proper consideration of the relevance of 
the index (or the group index) to the costs being adjusted, the figure supplied 
in the third printing should be used in most cases. 
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measure of the “general price level’’ or of “‘the 
purchasing power of the dollar’’—it does not in- 
clude all classes of commodities (real estate, 
securities, services, etc.) which are factors in the 
“general price level.”” Finally, it does not cover 
transactions at all levels of marketing—retail, 
jobbing, speculative trading, export, etc. It is not 
a measure of prices charged by wholesalers (i. e., 
jobbers or distributors) and cannot be used to 
measure the margins between cost and selling 
prices. 

All price quotations used in the index have been 
selected to be representative of the direction and 
degree of price change. They do not necessarily 
measure the average dollars-and-cents levels of 
prices of individual commodities. Except for a 
few commodities, the prices used in the compilation 
represent those prevailing in national markets and 
not those effective in any specific locality. Only 
a few commodities, such as butter, brick, and some 
agricultural products, are priced locally in various 
cities, . 


Method of Collection. A single quotation is used for 
the majority of the slightly less than 900 commodi- 
ties which are priced for the monthly comprehen- 
sive index. This is practicable because for many 
articles, the price movements of various sellers are 
closely related. However, quotations from 2 to 
50 sellers are averaged for about 150 commodities. 
In all, a total of 1,600-2,000 quotations go into 
the index each period.? 

The Bureau attempts to price goods of constant 
quality from period to period so that the index will 
measure only the effect of price changes. To ac- 
complish this, detailed specifications have been 
written for the items priced. Each specification 
has been prepared, in cooperation with experts 
from industry and trade, to be as typical as possible 
of the price movements of all specifications for the 
commodity. Two examples of specifications are: 


Sheets, steel. Box annealed, #27, U. 5. Standard, hot- 
rolled, per pound, bulk, carlots, f. o. b. mill; market 
price, weekly (Tuesday); prior to June 30, 1931, 
one pass, cold-rolled. 





#In the event that a price for a specific commodity is not available for a 
given month at the time an index is computed, an estimated price is used. 
The estimated price is based upon the best available information. If an 
actual price becomes available at a later date, the indexes are revised to take 
account of any difference between the estimated price and the actual 
quotation, 


—— 


Shirts, men’s dress. White broadcloth, 136 x 60 count, 
with or without collar, fine combed yarn, fy!) 
shrunk, cellophane wrapped. Per dozen, pack- 
aged, no quantity specified, f. 0. b. New York: 
manufacturer to jobber; transaction price subject 
to current cash discount, weekly (Tuesday) ; prior 
to 1932, 128 x 68 count. 


Prices are collected on each specification by mail 
on schedules from individual reporters or obtained 
directly from trade journals or organized markets 
each week or month. All reports are made volun- 
tarily upon the request of the Bureau; field agents 
only visit new reporters or revisit current reporters 
to clarify questions on the schedules. When a 
new specification or reporter is introduced, the 
commodity price information sheet shown below 
is filled out by the field agent. This sheet contains 
all pertinent information regarding the product 
and the reporter, in order to insure comparability 
over a period of time. After the initial personal 
collection (including, when applicable, prices for 
previous dates), all collection is made by mail on a 
simple schedule form which has space for the 
reporter to enter his current price, any changes in 
the selling structure including changes in discounts, 
and an historical record of his previous reports. 
Depending upon the individual commodity, these 
schedules are sent out weekly, or monthly, but 
provision is always made for taking account of 
multiple price changes within the month. 


Sources of Data. Manufacturers (or producers or 
their agents), commodity exchanges or organized 
markets, Government agencies, and authoritative 
trade journals are the sources of the basic price 
quotations used in the index. Trade journal 
quotations are used only when competent authori- 
ties recognize the individual journal as a reliable 
price reporter or source. As of May 1949, the 
approximate distribution of commodity reports 


by source was: 
Percent of total 


EE eo eee ene 100 
Manufacturers or sales agents-__-_- - - - - -- -- 57 
Dente Sous. 64k os Sees tt le 38 
Boards of trade, commodity markets, etc- 2 
Federal or State agencies_----_.....----- 3 


Calculation Procedures. The wholesale price index 
is calculated as a fixed-base weighted aggregate, 
using prices in 1926 as 100. Quantity weighting 
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U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


8. L. S. 1810 Bureau oF Lasor Statistics Budget Bureau No. 44-R602.1 

(Rev. 1-1-49) WASHINGTON 25, D. C. Approval expires 12-31-50 
i eee nw emanemanible we tine 
Commodity__...-_--------- 


CommopitTy Price INFORMATION SHEET 


i. a. Firm name--- --- niin ith duties Maiti Gl Bia hts i ee ee 8 ee ee gust 
(Specify) 
bh. Address--- -- -- Fo rapt SE eae Py wees jhassecus Githennotia ~socsbu selec. coe eee. 

(Street) (Postal zone) (City and State) 
Ne. iebennenenaneeuonce RIE ie eeehl 
re an. tacnewenenauscacccceoucceecce gh “Bots Pees as oa doe ie es | =! 
ee SE ee a siicaedk 4 a a Se = 

(Informant) 
Di. tin teases aebets dabarentiey eginaonces. |soheccancessvuncdbenueeas 
(Street) (Postal zone) (City and State) 
3. Description of commodity: Mfr’s a. Style No.___- I el in i lita = «§ == 
eds nie wc rah we ore a EE . e. Brand name__---.- 
ine cnt lt, Abi cine width «nls wtishhintitieubtndine «= g. Check sheet attached: Yes [) No. (J 
RE SEES SE  . KERN Ta aa er aes 
(Class of seller) (C lass of pure haser) 
b. Type of quotation: (1) List price____._.-_------- ak 2) Actual transaction price _ - - -- 
(3) Exchange price. ..-............. (4) Other (specify)__...._...-- PRD ERE 
EES, a AS eek a cea tein ek iil 
d. Minimum and maximum size of sale to which price applies._______.____________- zm ee eee 
ed ih tle as odnllinandnnkemnenbadénanedniekne 
5, Discounts applicable to prices for the commodity described above when sold to the class of pure hase rT liste din question 
4a. (Circle any of "h } eae which have been deducted in arriving at the prices listed in me 15.) 
ve Saar ee %: b. Quantity.......... % on purchases of _____. MERE 
i ec eweneemen 1. (2) ‘Extent of use. % 


d. Other discounts, allowances or free deals (explain in detail)__.________________-. 


6. Duties or taxes applicable to prices listed under No. 15 which have: 
(a) been included (specify)_...........------------- Makes pols 
(b) not been included (specify)_.......-..----------- Be 
7. Usual method of effecting price changes: 
ee dab oddbaswes- , (b) Change in discounts 
ee dendalichecees- sean : 
8, . Delivery terms (f. o. b., freight equalize .d, sae 
. Usual means of delivery RS eS a ae 


9. Gallen type of packaging used. a. Crate__.-------- _. b. carton ee 
I in a wenn wines - ' alist 

10. a. Does price in No, 15 include charge or recta for oa ging! (e xplain). lh saanctaletananaliad 

GE Ais «tn ddeebocaddecedabewkctadue » bleed <2 . Is any part of such charge > or deposit refundable? 
Bg at EE ee Le ee re en mee ee eee 


. Channels of distribution, percentage of sales made, discounts and other allowances by type of distribution for com- 
* eae described in No. 3 above. 





Other 

















Sales and discounts een bes Wholesaler | Jobber | Distribu- | Retailer | Consumer (specify) 
a. Sales (percent) - - - retien~aibdodenxensteceieas ee 
b. Cash discount... _......._-.-- Aiddiah aieeoga Serie tienes Seed oat Sane ad 
° | | 
c. Trade dissount..............- eee Bees Sa 
d. Quantity discount - -- ---_- Ss alie PRP Ee 
EERE RE A > ciciniets tai — sili ali 
13. Method of selling (i. e., salesman, catalog, etc.) ____....--_---------------------------- : 


14. Major products manufactured or distributed by this firm and relative dollar volume importance expresse di in percent- 
age of total sales. 


DUPTtiEdecehasesot sa % ew nodndadls diate Siitebblews ies cua? Gain Te 
b. mee wwe ee ee ee ee ee le % d. meee eee ee ee eee —,. ° , f. --- - - - ~ -% 


15. Prices for commodity described in 3, 4 and 5. 














Date | i Remarks Date Price Remarks 
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factors are based on market sales during the years 
1929 and 1931, except for agricultural commodi- 
ties. For agricultural commodities, average mar- 
ket sales in the years 1929, 1930, and 1931 are 
used. Each price used in the index applies to 1 
day each week, although the day varies by com- 
modity. ‘The monthly price is an average of the 
four or five 1-day-a-week prices which fall within 
the calendar month. 

Indexes are computed by subgroups before 
the comprehensive index is compiled. The first 
step is to compute a monthly average price for 
each commodity (including average prices from 
more than one reporter for an individual com- 
modity). This average price is then multiplied 
by its appropriate quantity weighting factor to 
give a value aggregate for the commodity for the 
pricing period. All of the value aggregates in a 
subgroup are then totaled and divided by the sum 
of the value aggregates at 1926 prices. The 
result of this division (multiplied by 100) yields 
a subgroup index on a 1926 base. Similarly, the 
subgroup aggregates are totaled to obtain a group 
aggregate and index, and the group aggregates 
are totaled to obtain the all-commodities index. 
The individual commodity aggregates are retotaled 
to obtain the five economic group indexes. 

Major changes in specifications of commodities, 
shifts in the relative importance of sales to differ- 
ent types of purchasers or by different types of sell- 
ers, alterations in the distribution pattern of the 
industry, or changes in commodities with economic 
conditions are handled in each instance by “link- 
ing’ so as to prevent movement in the index for 
the period in which the change is made. First, 
a “link date”’ is selected; this is the month chosen 
as being the most logical in which to make the 
shift, taking into account the market conditions 
for the individual commodities. Then, in the 
link-month, the quantity weighing factor is 
adjusted so that the product of the price of the 
new specification times the adjusted weighting 
factor is the same as the product of the price of 
the former commodity priced times the unad- 
justed weighting factor. Because of the many 
links for individual commodities made after the 
adoption of the 1929-31 weights, the original 
quantity weighting factors are no longer mean- 
ingful as quantities and are currently called 


“multipliers.” 


| 


Weekly Index 


From 1932 to November 18, 1948, the coverage 
of the weekly wholesale price index was the sare 
as for the monthly index; in November 1948, ; 
was replaced by a new weekly series which includos 
only 115 commodities or a sample of about ay 
eighth of the commodities in the monthly index. 
The current series was designed as a counterpart 
of the monthly index;* specifically, it is intended 
to show week to week changes in commodity 
prices, for interpolating between successive 
monthly indexes, and to provide an estimate of 
the level of the comprehensive index 2 to 3 weeks 
in advance of its publication.‘ 

Regular publication of this weekly index was 
begun on November 19, 1948, and indexes begin- 
ning with January 1947 were published at tha: 
time. Indexes are published each Friday for the 
week ending the previous Tuesday for all com- 
modities; all commodities except farm products 
and foods; and for six of the major groups in- 
cluded in the monthly series. The four majo: 
groups of the comprehensive index not published 
separately are combined to form an “all other” 
index. In addition, special subgroup indexes, in- 
cluding the entire comprehensive sample, are 
published weekly for grains, livestock, meats, an! 
hides and skins. In October 1949, the full sample 
for these latter four subgroups was included in 
the weekly index and other changes were made 
in the sample in order to obtain a closer approxi- 
mation of the monthly index or because of demani 
for certain subgroup or group indexes. As a result, 
about 300 commodities are currently included. 
For the first time, a weekly index for chemicals 
and allied products is currently published as 
major group and the “all other” group index 
has been discontinued. Additional changes in 
the sample will be made when revised subgroups 
are introduced into the monthly index. 


Method of Collection and Sources.—Inasmuch *s 
the weekly index is based upon a sample of tlie 
commodities and reporters used in the compre- 





3 But it should not be used for escalation sinee it is only an estimate 0! |'¢ 
comprehensive index. 

4A detailed description of the current weekly index and its advantores 
over the comprehensive weekly index was presented in the Monthly Later 
Review for September 1948 (p. 290). 
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hensive index, the sources and methods of collec- 
tion of the data are identical to those used in the 


comprehensive index (see p. 542). 


Calculation Procedures. The weekly wholesale 
price index is calculated as a fixed-base weighted 
aggregate with 1926 prices as 100. The constant 
weights or “multipliers” for individual commodi- 
ties are derived from value aggregates of the 
comprehensive monthly index for the year 1947. 
All 900 commodities of the comprehensive index 
are represented in the sample either directly or 
indirectly. Thus, each commodity in the sample 
is assigned its 1947 value aggregate, plus those of 
non-sample commodities, which have similar 
price trends. To obtain the “multiplier,” the 
total aggregate assigned to each sample commodity 
is divided by the 1947 average price for the priced 
commodity. These multipliers are applied to the 
weekly prices of the sample commodities and their 
products are totaled for each group. 

Major changes in specifications for commodities 
are treated in the same manner as in the compre- 
hensive monthly index (see p. 543). However, in 
the weekly index, the “link’’ is made on the basis 
of a week instead of a month so as not to distort 
the percentage change from week to week. 





VI. Preparation of Union Scales of 
Wages and Hours Series ' 


ANNUAL sTuDIEs of union scales are conducted by 
the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in five industries: baking, build- 
ing construction, local transit, local trucking, and 
printing.? Union scales are defined as minimum 
wage rates or maximum schedules of hours agreed 
upon through collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and trade-unions. Rates in excess of the 
agreed minimum, which may be paid because of 





' Prepared by Charles Rubenstein in the Bureau's Division of Wage 
Statistics, 

? Prior to 1986, the coverage at various periods also included barbers, line- 
men, longshoremen, and workers engaged in breweries, laundries, metal 
trades, millwork, restaurants, soft-drink production, and theaters. 


long service, for special qualifications, or for other 
reasons, are excluded from the studies. 

The use of union agreements or other union 
records in studies of occupational wages is practic- 
able in industries that are widely organized and in 
which (1) defined craft groupings persist, as in 
building construction or printing, or (2) key occu- 
pations can be clearly delineated, as in local 
transit. 

The Bureau’s annual union wage studies began 
in 1907. Originally information was obtained for 
39 cities but the number has been gradually 
expanded until in 1949, 77 cities are being covered, 
ranging in population from 40,000 to over | 
million. The scope of the information for individ- 
ual industries has also been expanded. For 
example, all branches of baking are covered 
currently in place of the bread-baking branch only, 
and 11 book and job and 8 newspaper occupations 
in printing replace 7 book and job and 4 newspaper 
occupations formerly surveyed. 

The Bureau’s union-wage series measure inter- 
city wage differences for comparable work, and the 
relationships between rates applicable to workers 
in occupations requiring varying degrees of skill. 
The data are used widely in wage negotiations by 
both management and labor. The scales of 
building-trades workers are especially important 
in estimating construction costs, because labor 
expenditures constitute an important element in 
the total cost of building construction. The index 
series derived from these studies provide barom- 
eters of year-to-year changes in scales of wages 
and hours in the industries covered. 

The indexes of union-wage scales and weekly 
hours have a base period of June 1939, a year 
which was not marked by any unusual fluctuations. 
The index series for the building trades and print- 
ing go back to 1907, for local transit to 1929, for 
local trucking to 1936, and for baking to 1939. 
Although data for the latter three industries were 
collected for years prior to the dates of the index 
series, indexes were not constructed because of 
inadequacies in the available data. 

The study of union scales in the baking industry 
includes all occupations in the industry, except 
delivery drivers and plant maintenance workers. 
With the exception of the indexes which relate to the 
industry as a whole, data are presented by industry 
branch or type of baking, e. g., bread and cake 
hand shops, bread and cake machine shops, pie 
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and pastry shops, cracker and cooky shops, 
Hebrew baking, and other nationality baking such 
as Bohemian, French, Italian, and Polish. 

In the building trades, virtually all journeyman 
and helper and laborer classifications are covered. 
Indexes and other data are shown for each im- 
portant trade as well as for all trades combined. 

The trucking study embraces motortruck drivers 
and helpers engaged in local trucking. Over-the- 
road drivers and local city drivers paid on a mileage 
or commission basis are excluded. All data, 
including indexes, are presented for the two 
classifications indicated. 

Union scales in the local-transit industry are 
limited to operating employees of busses, surface 
cars, and elevated and subway lines. Data, with 
the exception of indexes, are shown separately for 
operators of 1-man cars and busses, motormen and 
conductors of 2-man cars, and elevated and sub- 
way lines. 

In the printing industry, besides 11 book and 
job trades and §+newspaper trades, the data for 
newspaper trades are further broken down for day 
and night work. Indexes and other data are 
presented separately for each trade and for all 
trades combined. 

Total union and worker coverage of the series is 
given in the accompanying table. 


Recent coverage of union wage studies in 77 cities 














I 
Item ~¥ r~ eranstt pone Joy 

& trades ‘ ing R 
Number of local unions. .......-| 150 1, 500 | 90 600 700 
Number of scale quotations 3,700 | 3, 500 400 | 3,300 2, 500 
Number of workers. ............| 70,000 760,000 | 100,000 |270,000 | 100, 000 
Percent of entire industry '_.. 30 | 33 | 40 (?) 30 





! Entire industry includes both union and nonunion workers. 
2 Data not available. 


Limitations of the Series 


The union wage series are generally designed to 
provide indexes of union hourly wage scales and 
weekly hours of work at straight-time pay, and 
of scale levels by trade, city, and region. The 
indexes measure the trend of union scales but do 
not portray the movement of earnings or take- 
home pay and actual hours of work. Because of 
irregularities in the work schedules of operating 
employees in many of the covered cities, an index 
of weekly hours has not been maintained for the 


— 


local transit industry. In the baking industry 
the occupational structure varies between cities, 
especially in mechanized plants which operate oy 
a mass-production basis. Consequently, scalp 
levels are presented by industry branch, irrespec. 
tive of occupation or sex of workers. Scales for 
apprentices are not included in any of the union 
wage studies. 

Scale levels are average union rates which pro- 
vide comparisons of wage rates between industries, 
trades, and cities at a given time. They are not 
an accurate measurement of year-to-year changes 
because of fluctuations in membership and other 
factors. Membership figures for the various 
trades or classifications do not remain constant 
and any changes have a marked effect on scale 
levels. For example, if organizational drives in 
cities having relatively lower scales of wages result 
in sharp increases in membership, the movement 
of the scale levels for the affected trades as a whole 
is naturally retarded. Conversely, increases in 
membership in cities having high wage scales 
accelerate the upward movement of scale levels. 
A similar effect can be caused by decreases in union 
membership. The absence of effective wage scales 
for local unions, because of protracted work stop- 
pages, may have the same influence on scale levels 
as fluctuations in membership. 

In addition, the union rates are not necessarily 
the actual rates paid to all workers, nor are thie 
union hours the hours actually worked. The 
union scale usually fixes the minimum rate of pay 
and the maximum hours of work at straight-time 
pay. Workers with above average experience and 
skill may be employed at rates above the union 
scale, especially during prosperous times when a 
tight labor market creates competitive bidding for 
the better workmen. During periods of depressed 
business activity, actual hours worked are often 
less than those specified in the union agreement. 


Study Methods and Sources 


The mail questionnaire technique is used and 
information is collected from central sources, such 
as international unions and regional union organi- 
zations. Personal visits are then made to local 
unions which do not respond to the mail question- 
naire or for which data are not available from 
central sources. Prior to 1947, all data relative 
to union wage studies were collected directly from 
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3, L. S. 1150.1 
(Rev. Apri] 1949) 


Budget Bureau No, 44-R-738.1 
Approval expires 6-30-1950 


SCHEDULE No, .....-...... 


U. S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Union ---------------------------------- 


City ------------------ 


Please enter in: 
Column 4— Wage rate for each trade listed. 
Column 7—Weekly hours to be worked before over- 
time rate becomes effective. 


Union ScALES OF WAGES AND Hours 
IN THE BuiLpInG TRADES 
(ANNUAL SURVEY) 


Column 10—Number of union members working or 
immediately available for work at each 
rate. 

Column 11—Number of Apprentices in each trade. 


Membership information will be kept confidential and used only to compute average wage rates. 









































Number of 
P ; ' : Weekly hours before overtime | Number of active union | apprentices 
Trade or occupation Scale of wage rates in effect on rate is effective members at each rate in each 
trade 
Code | Title 7-1-48 7-1-49 Code 7-1-48 7-1-49 | Code 7-148 7-149 7-1-49 
(i) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) (9) (10) (11) 
| | | | | | 
| | 
| j 
Neen ene ee lw eetaleceoanucolecs oes - - -—- - 
| | | 
| | | | | | 
| | 
See ee Pe ee eee Pee eee loseseseaed ~oeee| o« — Snow acaelec es aevlondseaue wn ae a a 
| | | es las tia Ae ah 
Please attach a copy of your agreement in effect on July 1, 1949 and answer the following questions: 


|. How many hours must be worked each day before 
SO EE ER 

. When did your agreement go into effect? _________-_-_- 
When may it be reopened? __-__-- When does it 
I oli diciicenin Do you desire agreement to be 
kept confidential? Yes... No --_-- 

3. What is the total membership of your union? ____---- 

How many are apprentices? ______..._----- 


bo 


ee eer ee 


REPRE a ER OER pe, SR ap ey oy 


(Street and No.) 


local union officials (generally the secretary or 
business agent) by Bureau representatives and 
entered on schedule forms designed specifically for 
this purpose. 

Information is requested for a specific date, 
namely July 1, for all industries except local 
transit, which is surveyed as of October 1. These 
dates were adopted after numerous changes, be- 
cause the large bulk of new agreements involved 
have been negotiated by that time each year. In 
order to maintain year-to-year comparability, 
scale and membership data for the previous year 
are transcribed onto the schedules before they are 
sent out. Union officials are requested to check 
the previous year’s data and revise any figures 

859193—49—_5 


4. Do apprentices receive classroom or equivalent instruc- 
tion in subjects related to their trade? Yes _. No _. 

5. Between July 1, 1948 and July 1, 1949 how many 
apprentices completed their apprenticeship? —-__-_ ~~~ 

6. Between July 1, 1948 and July 1, 1949 how many 
journeymen became unavailable for work because of 
death, permanent disability, or retirement? —___ 


ROR «dtl tae , 1949 


(City and State) a Aiea 
(BLS 49-4056) 


which may have been incorrectly reported, before 
they insert current data. Copies of union agree- 
ments are also requested from union officials for 
the purpose of (1) checking the data entered on 
the schedules with the terms of the agreements 
and (2) building up the files of union agreements 
maintained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The schedule used for the building trades is here 
reproduced. 

The union wage studies are designed to include 
all local unions in the covered industries in the 
selected cities. Periodic checks are made with 
central labor unions, district councils, and other 
authoritative bodies to obtain new local unions 
which should be included in the studies. 
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Computation Procedures 


Chain indexes are calculated for each of the five 
industries to portray the trend of union rates and 
weekly hours at straight-time pay. In calculating 
these indexes, the percentage change or ratio from 
year to year is based on aggregates computed from 
quotations for all identical classifications in each 
industry for two successive years. To obtain 
the aggregates, the rates and hours for both the 
previous and current years are weighted by the 
membership in the particular classification for the 
current year. ‘The index for the current year is 
computed by multiplying the index for the pre- 
ceding year by the ratio of the aggregates. For 
example, in the 1948 study of building trades, the 
rate aggregate for all quotations amounted to 
1,620,303.472 for the current year and 
1,465,426.274 for the previous year. The ratio 
of these aggregates is 110.57 and was obtained 
by dividing the figure for the current year by the 
one for the previous year. The July 1, 1948, 
index of union ‘hourly wage rates for all building 
trades (163.5) is the result of multiplying the 
July 1, 1947, index (147.9) by the ratio of the 
aggregates (110.57). This method of index cal- 
culation eliminates the influence of year-to-year 
changes in membership. 

Indexes of union hourly wage rates and weekly 
hours are computed for each classification as well 
as for all clessifications combined in the building 


—— 


construction, printing, and trucking industries 
In the baking and local transit industries, indexe< 
are provided only for all classifications combined. 
Irregular hours of work for operating employees 
in many of the covered cities prevent the compu- 
tation of an index for union weekly hours in the 
local transit industry. 

Average union rates are calculated by weighting 
each quotation for the current year by the reported 
membership. These averages are levels designed 
to provide comparisons between trades and cities 
at a given time. They do not measure the trend 
of union rates, the function served by the index 
series. 

An over-all average hourly rate is computed for 
each of the industries included in the union wage 
studies. In addition, averages are presented by 
industry branch and city in baking; by trade, city, 
and region in building construction and printing: 
for three broad occupational groupings by city in 
local transit; and by classification and city in 
trucking. 

Union scales of wages and hours in effect on 
the date of the survey, as reported by union 
officials, for both the previous and current years 
are published for each classification by city. 
This furnishes a direct comparison of union scales 
between the two years for each of the industries 
studied. The scales of wages are indicated as 
hourly rates and the scales of hours as the weekly 
hours of work before overtime rates are applicable 





Farm Employment and 
Farm Wage Rates: Methodology ' 


CHANGES WERE MADE by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in both its farm employment and 
farm wage-rate series in 1948. Compared with 
the earlier series issued, that for farm employment 
gives a better measure of seasonal changes and 
places the BAE series on & more comparable 
conceptual basis with other employment estimates, 
and that for wage rates includes the types most 





1 Prepered by Paul P. Wallrabenstein of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


generally used and gives a clearer indication of the 
kinds of perquisites farm labor receives in addition 
to money wages. 


Estimates of Farm Employment 


The current series of farm-employment esti- 
mates? issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics was prepared in 1948° and released, in 





2 For a more detailed discussion of farm employment estimates see Fst'- 
mates of Agricultural Employment and Wage Rates, by Thomas C. M. 
Robinson and Paul P. Wallrabenstein, in Journal of Farm Economics, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 2, May 1949 (p. 233). 

3 Techniques used in preparing the former series are described by Eldron F 
Shaw and John A. Hopkins in Report No. A-8, Trends in Employment in 
Agriculture, 1909-36, of the U. 8S. Works Progress Administration, Nationa! 
Research Project, Washington, 1938. 
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1949 for the period beginning with 1944. It super- 
sedes the series which was first published in 1938 
for the period 1909-36 and which was maintained 
through 1948. Differences between the two series 
are in the definition of farm employment, the 
method of setting up factors to adjust for bias, 
and the bench marks used. 

Estimates of farm employment as currently 
compiled and published monthly show numbers of 
farm operators and unpaid members of their 
families, numbers of hired workers, total number 
employed, and indexes of employment for each 
component of the series during a specific week. 
Indexes are adjusted for seasonal variation. Farm 
employment is defined to include employment on 
all farms that meet the census definition, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of time the operator spends 
working elsewhere. Counted as working during 
the survey week are (1) all operators who do any 
work at all; (2) all hired workers who work 1 hour 
or more for pay; and (3) all unpaid family members 
who work 15 or more hours. 

Basic data for the monthly estimates are col- 
lected by mail from crop reporters on a monthly 
general schedule covering production and labor 
information. Estimating aggregate numbers of 
workers employed on all farms in the United 
States from mail surveys is complicated for two 
reasons. 

First, crop reporters and their farms are not 
representative of all farmers and allfarms. Crop- 
reporter farms are likely to be larger and better 
equipped than average, and, as most of the ques- 
tions on the general schedule relate to field crops 
and livestock, overrepresentation is given to 
general crop and livestock farms. Growers of 
vegetables and of various specialties and small 
farms are likely to be badly underrepresented or 
not represented at all. As a result, the sample of 
crop reporters yields generally higher employment 
per reporting farm than exists per farm on all 
farms. 

Second, the seasonal pattern of employment also 
differs somewhat on reporting farms from that on 
all farms. Compared with all farms, the reporting 
farms more often employ workers during the 
entire year and usually report smaller fluctuations 
in number of hired farm workers. For instance, 
dairy farms, which are probably adequately 
represented in the sample, have much more stable 





labor requirements throughout the year than do 
commercial potato or celery farms, neither of 
which are adequately represented. 


Estimating Methods. A set of previously estab- 
lished adjustment factors, one for each month for 
each geographic region, is utilized in Washington 
in order to remove the bias from the employment 
averages for crop reporters that are collected by 
the State agricultural statisticians. These ad- 
justment factors were derived by the following 
process. For the current series, data from five 
Nation-wide interview surveys, which are men- 
tioned later, form the starting point for the 
computation. Absolute estimates of family em- 
ployment (operators and unpaid family members), 
hired employment, and total employment were 
prepared by regions for the survey weeks in March, 
May, and September 1945, July 1946, and January 
1947. These estimates were converted to esti 
mates for the same months in 1944 on the basis of 
year-to-year changes in crop-reporter averages per 
farm. Regional estimates so obtained for 1944 
were then plotted on the same charts as independ- 
ent data on monthly labor requirements. Before 
plotting, the latter estimates of labor requirements, 
which are in man-day units, were converted to 
persons by using data from interview surveys on 
hours worked per day by different kinds of workers 
during different seasons. 

The next step was to draw smooth curves 
through the estimates of employment for the five 
survey dates, using the labor-requirements curve 
as a guide for interpolation between the survey 
dates. Estimates were then read from the curve 
for the weeks that coincided with the general 
crop-reporter survey dates. ‘These estimates of 
monthly employment were in turn divided by the 
estimated number of farms in 1944 to obtain 
averages of employment per farm. The averages 
per farm derived from the 1944 estimates were 
divided by the averages per farm for 1944 reported 
by crop reporters to give the adjustment factors 
which are used in the preparation of current 
estimates. 

Interview surveys of April and September 1948 
are to be used as bench marks for those months in 
1948. If these surveys indicate changes in biases, 


the BAE intends to revise the series and change 
adjustment factors on the basis of the newer data. 
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Comparability with Other Estimates. BAE data on 
farm employment differ from those on agricultural 
employment published by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
The BAE collects employer (farmer) statements 
on the number of persons working on his farm dur- 
ing the week, regardless of any other employment 
of those workers. The Census, on the other hand, 
obtains information in approximately 25,000 farm 
and nonfarm households through interviews with 
the housewife or some other member of the house- 
hold reporting on the labor-force status of the 
household members. These data relate only to 
persons 14 years of age and over who are in the 
civilian population and not in institutions. Persons 
reported as employed are classified into agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural employment on the 
basis of the type of work at which they spend the 
most time during the week. 

The difference between the BAE and the Census 
data is attributable mainly to the different treat- 
ment of three groups of workers. Children under 
14 years of age who meet the criteria of employ- 
ment are included in the BAE estimates, but not 
in the Census. It is estimated that this number 
may reach a summer peak as high as 2 million. 
Persons working on more than one farm during the 
survey week are counted only once by the Bureau 
of the Census, but they are counted by the BAE 
on each farm where they work and meet the mini- 
mum hour requirements. ‘This group is also more 
numerous during the harvest season when the 
demand for farm labor is greater than during 
other parts of the year. The additional count of 
workers attributable to this duplication is esti- 
mated at a minimum of a quarter of a million and 
may be considerably larger. The third group is 
composed of persons who work in both agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural employment, but work 
longer at the nonagricultural job or business; they 
are classified by the Census as working in non- 
agricultural employment, but by the BAE as 
working on farms. This last group may number a 
half million to a million depending upon the season 
of the year. 

Other groups counted by the BAE but not by 
the Bureau of the Census are imported foreign 
workers and some migratory workers not living 
in private households. On the other hand, the 


Census includes in its estimates of agricultural 
employment certain classes of workers which the 


— 


BAE does not include. Persons with “non-farm” 
occupations, such as bookkeepers and typists, who 
are working on farms, some persons in certaiy 
agricultural processing activities, and farm opers- 
tors without other jobs and who did no farm work 
are considered as employed in agriculture by the 
Census, but are not included by the BAE in its 
estimates of farm employment. 

Because changes both in season and in weather 
affect the volume of agricultural employment, the 
difference in the week of the month for which the 
data are collected may also make some difference. 
The BAE data relate to the last full calendar 
week ending at least 1 day before the end of the 
month; the Census information relates to the week 
containing the eighth of the month. 

As already stated, the BAE estimates farm 
employment from data obtained from mail 
questionnaires, adjusted to enumerative survey 
bench-mark data, and the Bureau of the Census 
bases its figures on a sample of dwelling units. 
Accordingly, the figures in both series are subject 
to sampling variation and may yield different 
results from a complete census. 


Estimates of Farm Wage Rates 


Wage-rate statistics for agriculture in the 
United States date back to 1866, when the 
Department of Agriculture first surveyed average 
wage rates paid to hired farm workers. Mail 
questionnaires addressed to its crop correspondents 
were used. From 1866 through 1908, a total of 1! 
surveys were made at irregular intervals, followed 
by annual surveys for 1909-1922. From 1923 to 
date, wage-rate information has been collected 
quarterly, on January 1, April 1, July 1, and 
October 1. 

Wage rates compiled from 1866 through 1948 
consisted of rates: (1) per month with board; 
(2) per month without board; (3) per day with 
board; and (4) per day without board. Beginning 
in 1948, the wage-rate series was changed to 
include more different kinds of rates and to specify 
more clearly than formerly the perquisites re- 
ceived in addition to cash wages. The types of 
rates currently asked for by the BAE are 4s 
follows: (1) per month with board and room; 
(2) per month with house (no meals); (3) per week 
with board and room; (4) per week without board 
or room; (5) per day with board and room; 
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(6) per day with house (no meals); (7) per day 
without board or room; (8) per hour with house 
(no meals), and (9) per hour without board 
or room. 

Requests for the new types of wage rates are 
carried on the monthly general schedule, as were 
the old rates. Reporters are asked to quote 
“average rates being paid to hired farm labor in 
your locality.’’ Not all rates are asked in all parts 
of the country, as their importance varies by 
regions. As many as six different rates are asked in 
some areas; in others, as few as three are required 
to cover wage rates paid locally to most hired farm 
workers. All rates are published for the United 
States, but only those rates which are of major 
importance are published for individual States and 
regions. In addition to individual rates, a 
“eomposite” is published, which is an average of 
all rates, converted to an hourly basis. The index 
of farm wage rates is based upon the composite 
rate; the latter is also a very close approximation 
to average hourly cash earnings of all hired farm 
workers. Annual average rates are also prepared 
by States. 

Wage rates reported by farmers are summarized 
in the offices of the State Agricultural Statisticians 
and are forwarded to Washington together with 
the Statisticians’ evaluation of the reported 
average. State averages are reviewed in Washing- 
ton and when occasionally reports for individual 
States depart materially from general trends or 
changes shown by nearby States with similar 
conditions, adjustments based on judgment are 
made. 


Methods of Calculation. Summarization of State 
average wage rates consists of two processes. 

In the computation of regional and United 
States weighted averages, the hired farm employ- 
ment estimates are used for weights. Each type 
of wage rate is weighted by an estimate of the 
number of workers receiving that type of rate. 
Interview surveys, described below, are the source 
of the figures used on the percentage distribution 
of workers employed at each of the different types 
of rates during each season of the year in each 
region. Before the regional averages can be com- 
bined to obtain a United States average, certain 
rates must be estimated, as not all rates are col- 
lected from all regions. Such estimates are based 
on the relationship between the rate to be esti- 


mated and the most nearly similar rate in regions 
in which both rates are reported. 

To calculate the composite rates, the first step 
is to estimate rates not reported for individual 
States. The method is the same as that for the 
regional rates which are not reported, i. e., using 
relationships between regions. Next, monthly, 
weekly, and daily rates are converted to hourly 
equivalents. Conversion factors are the number 
of hours per month, week, or day put in by hired 
farm workers who are paid each rate. Interview 
surveys furnish the data for use in preparing con- 
version factors. After wage rates other than 
hourly rates are converted to hourly equivalents, 
all rates are weighted together by the estimated 
number of workers receiving each type of rate. 
This process gives the hourly composite rate. 

As data on wage rates and employment are for 
the first of the month, they must be weighted to 
center on July 1 (the mid-point in the calendar 
year), in preparing annual averages. ‘To do this, 
January current rates are weighted by half of the 
estimated December employment plus that of 
January; April rates are weighted by February, 
March, and April estimated employment; and so 
on through October. Wage rates for January | 
of the following year are weighted by employment 
for November and half of the December employ- 
ment estimate. Since employment estimates are 
for approximately the last week in the month, 
weights for the April 1, July 1, and October 1 
wage rates are employment estimates for the 3 
months most nearly centered on the wage-rate 
date. Wage rates for January 1 of the current 
year and of the following year are both used be- 
cause the use of only the January 1 current year 
data would not give proper weight to changes in 
wage rates after October 1, especially during peri- 
ods of rising or falling wage rates. The January 1 
current wage rates are weighted by the second 
half of the 3-month employment estimates cen- 
tered at that date; the weight for the following 
January | is the first half of the 3-month employ- 
ment centered at that date. 

In addition to the regular series of wage rates, 
rates for picking 100 pounds of seed cotton have 
been collected beginning with 1924. Cotton re- 
porters are asked to give estimates for their locality 
of average rates paid for picking and for snapping 
or pulling cotton up to November 1. These data 
are summarized in the State offices. In Washing- 
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ton, snapping and pulling rates are converted to 
picking rates and the reported and derived rates 
are reviewed for reasonableness and then published. 
Custom harvest rates for other major crops have 
been collected intermittently from general crop 
reporters. 


Interview Surveys 


As the foregoing discussion shows, it has been 
possible to extend and improve the coverage of 
BAE series through interview surveys. In 1945, 
a number of Nation-wide interview surveys were 
begun covering farm labor. Surveys were made 
in March, May, and September 1945, July 1946, 
January 1947, and April and September 1948. 
The 1945 and 1946 surveys covered a sample of 
about 20,000 farms in 158 counties and they were 
devoted entirely to farm wages and employment. 
The January 1947 and April 1948 surveys were 
based on a general-purpose sample of about 16,000 
farms in about+800 counties. Farm wages and 
employment were only two of a list of subjects. 
In September 1948, about 10,000 farms in about 
400 counties furnished information on farm wages 
and employment and farm accidents. 

In these surveys, in contrast to previous farm- 
wage studies, each farmer was asked wage and 
related information for each hired worker em- 
ployed on his farm during the reporting week. As 
the farmer reported on something which had 
actually occurred on his own farm, more accurate 


—<—<——— 


information was obtained than by asking for 
average wage rates paid in a community. Infor. 
mation was obtained as to wage rates, time worked, 
and cash wages received during the reporting 
week, together with information relating to worker 
characteristics such as age, sex, race, type of work, 
duration of employment, and also to certain farm 
characteristics. Availability of this type of infor- 
mation permits the conversion of any type of rate 
into hourly or daily equivalent cash earnings; it 
also permits comparisons of earnings, wage rates. 
and time worked, by worker and farm charac- 
teristics. 

Information concerning employment of farm 
operators and unpaid members of their families 
was obtained at the time data were collected on 
hired farm workers. In the first two surveys 
made in 1945, respondents were asked the number 
of persons working two or more days during the 
week. Separate columns were provided for opera- 
tors and for unpaid family members. In Septem- 
ber 1945 and July 1946, the concepts of farm em- 
ployment adopted for the revisions made in 1948 
were used. Respondents were asked the number 
of hours worked by the operator and the number 
of other family members working less than 15 
hours as well as the number working 15 hours or 
more. Each group was broken by age into “under 
14” and “14 and over.” In the 1947 and 1948 
surveys, information on time worked at unpaid 
farm work was asked for each individual in the 
operator’s household. 
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Recent Decisions of 
Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours ” 


Applicability—Building Maintenance Employees. 
The Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
ruled* on the applicability of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to workers (elevator men, 
porters, a handyman, and a night watchman) 
employed by the owner of a building and engaged 
in work necessary to its maintenance. 

Although over 20 percent of the rentable space 
in the building was occupied by tenants engaged, 
at least to some extent, in the production on the 
premises of goods for interstate commerce, the 
court held that this alone was not sufficient to 
bring the maintenance men within the act’s cover- 
age. To the extent that space actually used by 
a tenant for physical production of goods for 
commerce was a substantial part (or approxi- 
mately 20 percent) of his total floor space, that 
tenant’s entire floor space might properly be 
counted with other space in the building so used, 
the court said, to determine whether or not a 
substantial part (or approximately 20 percent) 
of the entire rentable space in the building was 
devoted to production for commerce. Regardless 
of the amount of floor space actually used for 
physical production, however, a tenant might be 





' Prepared in the U. S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this erticle represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the exist- 
ence of loca] precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

? This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agnecy of the 
Department of Labor. 


* Ulle v. Smith (U. 8. C. A. (2d), Aug. 22, 1949). 





said to be substantially engaged in production for 
commerce on the premises, and its entire space so 
counted. The court enumerated various factors 
which must be taken into account in this con- 
nection, and stated that careful weighing of all such 
factors was necessary in each case. The problem. 
was called one of judgment for the court rather 
than one of mere mensuration. 

The court of appeals, in deciding that the em- 
ployees in question were not covered, pointed out 
that the district court had not confined itself 
to a consideration of floor space alone in reaching 
this decision, but had properly taken into account 
various other factors which the higher court 
regarded as equally significant. 


Portal Act—Good Faith Defense. A court of ap- 
peals ruled * on the applicability of the good faith 
defense provisions of section 9 of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act. Several employees brought suit 
against cost-plus-fixed-fee contractors for failure 
to pay overtime compensation as required by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The court affirmed 
the decision of the district court and upheld the 
contractors’ defense based on the good faith pro- 
visions. 

The evidence, the court stated, showed that 
failure of the contractors to pay this compensation 
was the result of their reliance in good faith on 
various communications issued by the War De- 
partment and its subdivisions. These communi- 
cations, the court held, led the contractors to 
believe that they were not subject to the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Under section 9 of the Portal Act, an employer 
has a good-faith defense for actions arising prior 
to May 14, 1947, if he acted in good faith in 
reliance upon and in conformity with an interpre- 
tation of any agency of the United States. Under 
section 10, however, which applies to actions after 
May 14, 1947, the employer has such a defense 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act only when 
the interpretation was issued by the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division. 

The War Department and its subdivisions, the 
court stated, were “‘agencies of the United States” 
within the meaning of the good-faith defense 
provisions of section9. ““The authority to act with 
the sanction of the Government behind it,” the 





4 Lassiter v. Atkinson Co. (U. 8. C. A. (9th), Aug. 24, 1949). 
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court decided, ‘determines whether or not a gov- 
ernmental agency exists.”” It was pointed out 
that neither the form the agency takes nor the 
function it performs are determinative of the 
question of whether it is an agency within the 
meaning of the Portal Act, although these factors 
may be significant in determining good faith, or 
whether an “administrative regulation, order, 
ruling, approval or interpretation” has been issued. 

The contractors did construction work in 
Alaska during the war under contracts with the 
War Department. These contracts and various 
circular letters issued by the War Department 
provided for “group B” employees to work a 
reasonable number of hours a day, 6 days a week, 
without payment of additional compensation for 
the sixth day. All the employees in question 
were in this classification. The War Department 
maintained a close control over all phases of the 
contractors’ operations and issued numerous 
directives on the policy to be followed in paying 
overtime compensation. The court held that 
every communication issued by the War Depart- 
ment and its subdivisions, upon which these 
contractors relied when they failed to pay over- 
time compensation required by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, was an “administrative regulation, 
ruling, approval or interpretation” within the 
meaning of the good-faith provisions of the 
Portal Act. 


Labor Relations 


Assignment of Bargaining Authority; Injunction. 
A district court held ° to be void an agreement by 
a union (which had been certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board) to assign to another union 
its authority to act as bargaining agent. 

In February 1949, a local union of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) filed a petition with 
the NLRB for certification. The Board then 
directed an election to be held, to determine the 
collective-bargaining representative, but before 
the date of the election, an official of the local union 
made an oral request to the Board that the order 
for the election be voided. ‘The election was held, 
however, and the CIO local was duly elected as 
bargaining representative. After the election, but 





§ Douds v. United Wire and Metal Workers Union (AFL) (0. 8. D. C., 
8. D. N. Y., Aug. 4, 1949). 
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before the Board certified the CIO local, that 
union executed an agreement whereby it assigned 
its authority to act as bargaining agent to a local 
union of the AFL. The employees of the company 
involved subsequently gave their written approval 
and consent to the agreement. The employer 
refused to bargain with the AFL local, and as a 
result the employees went on strike and peacefully 
picketed the employer’s premises. The employer 
was engaged in the business of installing ornamen- 
tal fronts on kitchen sinks. 

In holding the agreement to assign the bargain- 
ing authority to another union to be void and of 
no effect, the court stated that bargaining agents 
are required to be chosen by supervised elections 
and secret ballot, as Congress directed in the 
amended National Labor Relations Act. The 
written consent and approval of the agreement by 
the employees, it was stated, did not make the 
agreement valid. 

The court refused to issue an injunction to 
restrain the AFL local from violating, as alleged, 
section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the amended NLRA, 
which prohibits a strike to force an employer to 
bargain with a union other than the one certified. 
Under section 10 (1) of the act, the court pointed 
out, issuance of an injunction is restricted to 
those cases in which it is just and proper, and in 
which denial of injunctive relief would result in 
irreparable injury either to the charging party or 
to the general public. The court was of the 
opinion that substantial and irreparable injury 
would not result from a delay in the delivery and 
installation of ornamental sink fronts. 


Enforcement—Injunction. The Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit refused*® to dismiss an 
appeal from a district court judgment denying the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division an 
injunction against a lumber company which was 
alleged to have violated section 15 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. After the Administrator 
had filed notice of an appeal, from the district 
court’s adverse decision, the lumber company was 
dissolved, and its outstanding stock and assets 
were purchased by another corporation. This 
corporation assumed the business activities pre- 
viously carried on by the lumber company, but 
it ceased the activities objected to by the 
Administrator. 


§ McComb v. Row River Lumber Co. (U. 8. C. A. (9th), Aug. 30, 1949). 
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The lumber company contended that the appeal 
should be dismissed on the theory that the 
company had been dissolved and hence could not 
possibly continue the alleged violations. The 
court rejected this motion, pointing out that a 
law of the State (Oregon) permitted a dissolved 
corporation to sue or be sued during 5 years 
after dissolution and that for the purpose of 
defending actions, the corporation was still in 
existence. 

The court also refused to allow the corporation 
which succeeded the lumber company to be 
substituted for the company as a party to the 
action. Although the court had the power to 
make this substitution, it would, the court held, 
be unfair to do so when the corporation had not 
had an opportunity to present evidence in the 
trial court. ) 


Welfare Funds. The national bituminous-coal 
wage agreements of 1947 and 1948 created the 
United Mine Workers Welfare and Retirement 
Fund. The mine operators agreed to pay a speci- 
fied sum into this fund on each ton of coal pro- 
duced. The agreement also provided for a union 
shop. Certain coal operators in Arkansas failed 
to pay into the fund the amount due under the 
wage agreements. The trustees of the fund 
brought suit against the operators to recover 
these sums. A district court ruled’ that the 
wage agreements were entirely invalid with respect 
to mine operators in Arkansas, since the provision 
for a union shop is illegal under the law of that 
State. The court added that State laws pro- 
hibiting union-security agreements do not conflict 
with the exclusive Federal power under the 
commerce clause, this being specifically provided 
for in section 14 (b) of the amended National 
Labor Relations Act. Since the union-shop 
clause was an essential and inseparable part of 
the bituminous-coal wage agreements, the court 
held that in Arkansas all parts of the agreements 
were unenforceable. The court also decided that 
no trust had been established, because none of 
the money sued for had been transferred or 
delivered to the fund. 


Appropriate Unit. Two recent decisions of the 
NLRB dealt with the determination of an appro- 
priate unit for collective bargaining. 





’ Lewis v. Jackson and Squire, Inc. (U. 8. D. C., W. D. Ark., Sept. 15, 1949). 
859193—49——_6 


(1) Guards at an atomic-energy project, the 
NLRB held,’ have the right to organize for 
purposes of collective bargaining. The employer 
opposed the unit on the ground that it would not 
serve the best interests of national security to per- 
mit collective bargaining by a union for the plant 


guards. The Board stated that it could see no 
conflict between the self-organization of the guards 
for collective bargaining and the faithful per- 
formance of their duty. If there is any danger 
that the guards may not faithfully perform their 
duties in the interest of national security, the 
Board added, the remedy is not to be found in 
denying their statutory right to organize for col- 
lective bargaining. 

(2) Establishment of a multiple-employer unit 
for collective-bargaining purposes is not prevented 
by the absence of a formal association of employers, 
the Board ruled,® when the employers, through an 
authorized representative, have bargained on a 
group rather than on an individual basis over a 
period of years. For 12 years, the employers’ 
representative and the union have executed a 
single collective-bargaining contract embracing 
all of the employers involved. 


Oollective Bargaining. The NLRB rendered deci- 
sions involving section 8(a) (5) of the amended 
National Labor Relations Act. This section de- 
fines as an unfair labor practice an employer’s 
refusal to bargain collectively with his employees 
as provided in section 9 (a) of the act. 

(1) The Board held ” that the employer did not 
violate section 8(a) (5) of the act by refusing to 
bargain with the union, if a legitimate reason ex- 
isted for his refusal. This would be true, the 
Board decided, even if it were shown that the 
employer’s refusal to bargain was also motivated 
by his hostility toward the union involved. The 
Board was of the opinion that the existence of con- 
flicting claims for recognition made by other labor 
organizations constituted a legitimate reason for 
refusing to bargain. 

(2) The Board also held" that an employer 
had refused to bargain with a certified union as 
required in section 8 (a) (5), even though the em- 
ployer engaged in several discussions with respect 





8 In re General Electric Co. (85 NLRB No. 218, Sept. 14, 1949). 

8 In re Johnston Optical Co. (85 NLRB No. 154, Aug. 26, 1949). 

10 Jn re Crosby Chemicals Inc. (85 NLRB No. 139, Aug. 24, 1949). 
In re Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co. (85 NLRB No. 208, Sept. 12, 1949). 
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to the union’s proposals. The evidence showed 
that the first two union requests for a bargaining 
conference were ignored and that the conference 
was agreed to only after the employer heard that 
the union contemplated a strike. No counter- 
proposals were made by the employer during the 
negotiations, and when a tentative agreement 
was reached, the employer evaded the issue of 
signing the agreement. The Board indicated that 
the employer’s negotiations with the union had 
not been in good faith. 


Representation. (1) An employer urged that a 
representation petition be dismissed because he 
had contracted to sell his business to another 
corporation. The purchaser was to assume con- 
trol upon approval of the contract of sale by the 
State public service commission. The NLRB 
held * that the petition should not be dismissed, 
because the employer had not, at the time of the 
hearing, petitioned for approval by the service 
commission. Also, the Board added, if such ap- 
proval were given and the sale were made, except 
for a change in officers and directors, the company 
would continue to carry on its business as usual. 

(2) The Board ruled ” that a collective-bargain- 
ing contract which is automatically renewed upon 
the failure by both parties to give a required 60-day 
notice acts as a bar to a present determination of a 
bargaining representative. Although the union 
requested negotiations with the employer “for a 
new contract,”’ these negotiations were held 
pursuant to the contract’s wage reopening clause, 
and as a result the parties adopted a new wage 
agreement. The Board stated that the contract 
was reopened for wage discussions only, and that 
the contract as a whole was not opened. There- 
fore, upon failure by the parties to give the re- 
quired notice, the contract was automatically 
renewed. 


Secondary Boycotts. In a ruling concerning the 
violation by two local unions of the amended 
NLRA, the NLRB held “ that one union violated 
section 8 (b) (4) (A) by picketing the premises 
of three department stores to force the stores to 
cease doing business with a delivery company with 





8 In re White Mountain Power Co. (85 NLRB No. 170, Aug. 20, 1949). 

4 In re Racquette River Paper Co. (85 NURB No. 143, Aug. 25, 1949). 

4 In re International Brotherhood of Teamsters (85 NLRB No. 181, Aug. 
31, 1949). 


—— 


whom the union had a dispute. The Board held 
that this same union also violated section 8 (b) 
(4) (B) by picketing the premises of the stores with 
the object of exerting pressure on the delivery 
company in order to gain recognition as bargaining 
representative, in the absence of a Board certifi- 
cation. 

In issuing a cease and desist order against this 
union to forbid it from violating these sections, the 
NLRB declared that the order should be limited 
in its scope so that it would not prevent the union 
from picketing the primary employer (the de- 
livery company) for the purpose of securing 
recognition as bargaining representative. The 
Board declared that Congress clearly did not 
intend to prohibit recognition strikes against 
primary employers. 


Decisions of State Courts 


New York—Union Constitution. The officers of a 
local union called an unauthorized strike, with- 
drew union funds and bonds from the bank and 
placed them in a private vault, and removed all 
records from the union’s office. The New York 
Supreme Court held “ that the international union, 
with which the local was affiliated, had the right 
to place the local under its supervision and to 
remove the local union’s officers. 

The court declared that the unauthorized 
action of the local’s officers clearly violated the 
provisions of the international union’s constitu- 
tion. Further, it was the duty of the inter- 
national to see that the provisions of its constitu- 
tion were obeyed. 

The former officials of the local were tried by a 
general executive board, were found guilty of 
several charges, and were debarred from holding 
office and from attending meetings for certain 
periods of time. They then sued to contest the 
legality of the executive board’s action, and 
sought, among other things, reinstatement to their 
former positions in the local. The court held that 
it would not interfere in cases involving discipline, 
expulsion, or suspension of union members until 
the aggrieved parties had exhausted the remedies 
and right of appeal available to them within the 
union. Under the provisions of the international’s 





% Cromwell v. Morrin (N. Y. Sup. Ct. (Special Term, Part VI), Aug. |", 
1949). 
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constitution, the former officials had the right to 
appeal to the general executive council and could 
have had a final appeal to the next regular con- 
vention. In addition, the court stated, the inter- 
national union constitution prohibited court 
proceedings until all remedies provided for within 
the organization had been exhausted. 


Rhode Island—Validity of the Check-off. The 
Rhode Island Supreme Court held ® that a man- 
datory check-off clause in a collective-bargaining 
contract was invalid because it violated a State 
statute enacted in 1938 regulating assignments of 
future wages, and a State weekly-wage-payment 
law. 

Pursuant to a collective-bargaining agreement 
executed in 1945 between an insurance company 
and Local 36 of the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, certain employees individu- 
ally authorized the company to deduct specified 
amounts from their wages and pay them to the 
union as dues. In May 1947, the local voted to 
disaffiliate from the national union. The local’s 
charter was revoked, and several employees sent 
to the company revocations of their previous 
authorizations covering check-off of dues. Upon 
the company’s refusal to comply with these revoca- 
tions, the employees sued to enjoin the company 
from deducting dues from their wages and paying 
them over to the union. 

The company and the intervening national union 
took the position that the right of employees, 
through their representatives, to provide for a 
check-off agreement cannot be restricted, because 
this right is guaranteed by the National Labor 
Relations Act which is paramount and supersedes 
the State statute. 


The court, however, held that there is nothing in 
the NLRA which requires the employer to 
negotiate and agree collectively concerning a 
mandatory check-off provision for all employees, 
particularly when the agreement does not provide 
for the closed shop. The NLRA requires as 
essential subject matters for collective bargaining 
the rates of pay, wages, hours, or other conditions 
of employment, and certain grievances, the court 
Stated. Since the check-off is not one of these 
essential subject matters for collective bargaining, 





" Shine v. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. (R. 1. Sup. Ct., Aug. 
16, 1949). 


the State statutes in question are not inconsistent 
with the scope of the terms of the Federal act. 


Virginia—“Right to Work” Statute. A Virginia 
“right to work’ statute provides, in substance, 
that neither membership nor nonmembership in a 
union may be made a condition of employment 
and that a contract limiting employment to union 
members is against public policy. The statute 
also provides that a person denied employment, 
because he is or is not a union member, shall have 
a right of action for damages. 


The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals up- 
held ” the constitutionality of the statute in an 
action for damages brought by a worker against 
his former employer and a union. The worker 
was discharged pursuant to a contract between 
the employer and the union, whereby the employer 
agreed to employ only union labor. The worker 
had refused to become a member of a union. 

The employer and the union attacked the con- 
stitutionality of the “right to work” statute on the 
grounds that it violated the first and fourteenth 
amendments of the Federal Constitution and 
thereby abridged their freedom of speech and 
assembly, liberty to contract, and equal protection 
and due process of law. In rejecting this argu- 
ment, the court pointed to a United States 
Supreme Court opinion ® (involving two cases) in 
which other State statutes having the same pur- 
pose were held constitutional. The Supreme 
Court, in those cases ruled that the State laws did 
not violate any provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing freedom of assembly or speech, 
or liberty to contract, and did not infringe the due- 
process and equal-protection clauses. The due- 
process clause of the fourteenth amendment, the 
Supreme Court stated, should not be construed so 
as to place State legislatures “in a strait-jacket 
when they attempt to suppress business and 
industrial conditions which they regard as offensive 
to public welfare.” The due-process clause, the 
Supreme Court held, does not prevent State 
legislatures from affording legislative protection 
to nonunion members. 

The Virginia court ruled that the statute did not 
violate the State constitution for the same reasons 
that it did not violate the Federal Constitution. 





1? Finney v. Hawkins (Va. Sup. Ct. of App., Sept. 7, 1947). 
18 Lincoln Federal Labor Union v. Northwestern Iron and Metal Co. and 
Whitaker vy. North Carolina (U.S. Sup. Ct., Jan. 3, 1949). 








Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





September 12, 1949 


Tae Nationa, Lasor RELATIONS Boarp, in the case of 
Harris-Woodson Co., Inc., and United Candy Workers 
Local Industrial Union No. 1274 (CIO), ruled that a 
change in name and affiliation of the union did not warrant 
the deletion from an NLRB order of a provision which 
required the employer to bargain with that union, if the 
union’s organization had been preserved. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 24 LRRM, p. 1538, Sept. 
19, 1949.) 


September 13 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Hazel-Altlas Glass Co. and Clarks- 
burg Paper Co. and Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America (CIO), held that an oral agree- 
ment to have an illegal preferential hiring clause of the 
contract remain inoperative under the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 did not cure the illegality of 
the provision. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 
24 LRRM, p. 1553, Sept. 26, 1949.) 


September 14 


THE 22-MONTH STRIKE Of the International Typographical 
Union (AFL), Local 16, against the Chicago Newspaper 
Publishers Association, representing the city’s five major 
daily newspapers was settled. A $10 a week wage in- 
crease was granted to composing room employees and 
the ITU continued to be recognized as exclusive bargaining 
agent. 

On September 18, the members of Local 16 approved 
the terms of settlement. (Source: Labor, Sept. 24, 1949, 


p. 3.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of General Electric Co. and Han- 
ford Guards Union, Local No. 21, International Guard 
Union of America, held that guards employed at atomic 
energy plants may not be denied their statutory organiz- 
ing rights on the ground that it would not be conducive to 
national security. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
vol. 24 LRRM, p. 1557, Sept. 26, 1949; for discussion, see 
p. 555 of this issue.) 


September 15 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Hammond Lumber Co. and Sea- 
farers Guards and Watchmen, Local No. 1, Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America (AFL), heid that tbe 
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contract which provided that the employer should hire 
its watchmen through the contracting union “did not 
require that the employees be members of the union either 
at the time of hiring or thereafter,’’ and hence did not 
justify discharges of three watchmen because they were 
not members of that union. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, vol. 24 LRRM, p. 1555, Sept. 26, 1949.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers (AFL) and the Tezas Co., Salem, Ill., ruled 
that two employees who occupy a supervisory position on 
1 out of 5 working days per week are supervisors. There- 
fore, these two employees were ineligible to vote in an 
election to determine the employees’ choice of a bargaining 
representative. (Source: NLRB release R-239, Sept. 15, 
1949.) 


September 18 


An NLRB TRIAL EXAMINER, in the case of a local of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO), held the local 
guilty of restraint and coercion of employees by forcing a 
union member who went back to work during a strike to 
quit his job after a hearing before a ‘“‘kangaroo court” of 
eight union officials. (Source: NLRB release R-241, 
Sept. 18, 1949.) 


September 19 


Memsers of the United Mine Workers of America (Ind.) 
failed to report for work, in protest against the suspension 
of payments into the bituminous-coal welfare and retire- 
ment fund by southern coal operators and the subsequent 
suspension of welfare payments from that fund. Anthra- 
cite workers quit work in sympathy. (United Mine 
Workers Journal of Oct. 1, 1949; for discussion, see p. 539 
of this issue.) 

On September 30, the UMWA ordered workers in the 
bituminous-coal fields west of the Mississippi and in the 
anthracite fields to return to work on October 3. 
(Source: United Mine Workers Journal of Oct. 15, 1949, 
p. 12.) 


Tue Unitrep E.vectrricat Workers (CIO) convened in 
Cleveland. In the course of the convention, the left wing 
elements won the three top offices. (Source: New York 
Times of Sept. 20, 1949, and CIO release of Sept. 27, 1949.) 


Tae Emercency Fact-Finpinc Boarp created by the 
President on February 15, 1949, in Executive Order No. 
10038, to investigate the dispute between the railroad 
carriers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Ind.) rejected the union’s appeal for an addi- 
tional fireman on the various types of Diesel locomotives. 
(See Chron. item for Apr. 11, 1949 MLR, May, 1949.) 
(Source: Report to the President by the Emergency Board 
appointed Feb. 15, 1949, Washington, Sept. 19, 1949 (No. 
70) and Federal Register, vol. 14, No. 31, Feb. 16, 1949, 
p. 680.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. 
and Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), held that the 
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employer engaged in interference when he questioned em- 
ployees concerning their union affiliation and prohibited 
the distribution of union literature during the lunch recess 
even though there was no regularly scheduled lunch time. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 24 LRRM, p. 1572, 


Sept. 26, 1949.) 


September 20 


Tue NATIONAL MariTIME Union (CIO) at its seventh bien- 
nial convention, voted to bar all ““Communists, Nazis, and 
Fascists” from admission to the organization. The NMU 
refused to expel members who belong to Nazi, Fascist, or 
Communist organizations. (Source: New York Times, 
Sept. 21, 1949.) 

On September 22, the convention adopted a resolution 
to drive left wingers from the NMU. (Source: CIO News, 
Sept. 28, 1949.) 


September 21 


Tae NLRB, in the case of Julius Resnick, Inc. and Inter- 
national Handbag, Luggage, Belt & Novelty Workers’ Union 
(AFL), held that the mere agreement to deduct union dues 
without provision for employee authorization is not itself 
unlawful. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 24 
LRRM, p. 1581, Oct. 3, 1949.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. and the Greenbrier Fire and 
Police Union (Ind.), reaffirmed its 14-year-old policy of 
declining jurisdiction over the hotel industry. (Source: 
NLRB release R-—242, Sept. 21, 1949.) 


September 22 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
and Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), ruled unani- 
mously that the wearing of a union button by an employee 
does not “open the way for an employer to question him 
about his union affiliations or sympathies.’”’ (Source: 
NLRB relsease R-243, Sept. 22, 1949.) 


September 23 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Monroe Cooperative Oil Co. and 
Howard A. Venzke and Local 299, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America (AFL); Same and United Brewery Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink & Distillery Workers of America (CIO), held 
that a union and an employer who have a relationship 
based only upon voluntary recognition must bring that 
recognition to fruition by a timely collective-bargaining 
agreement if they are to expect the Board to honor it as 
a bar to either a decertification or a representation peti- 
tion. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 24 LRRM, 
p. 1591, Oct. 3, 1949.) 


September 27 


Tse International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials convened in New Orleans, La. The Secretary of 


(Source: U.S. Department 
of Labor release of Sept. 27, 1949.) 


Labor addressed the meeting. 


September 28 


Tue NLRB, in the case of E. Brooke Matlack, Inc. and 
Truck Drivers Local 355, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (AFL), held that the employer engaged in interference 
by requesting comment from three known members of the 
union, after blaming the union for friction among em- 
ployees and appealing to employees to support a rival 
union. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. | 24 
LRRM, p_ 1599, Oct. 10, 1949.) 


September 29 


Tue Secretary or Lasor, by General Order No. 43, 
established a Division for the Physically Handicapped in 
the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards. (Source: U. 8. Department of Labor release 
of Sept. 29, 1949.) 


Tue Forp Moror Co. and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) signed a 30-month contract which includes a pro- 
vision for a noncontributory pension of $100 a month 
(including social security benefits) for workers aged 65 
years and having 30 years of service. The settlement was 
reached shortly after the midnight strike deadline. 
(Source: CIO News, Oct. 3, 1949, p. 3; for discussion, see 
MLR, Oct. 1949, p. IIT.) 


Toe NLRB, in the case of Olin Industries, Inc., Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. Division, held the company respon- 
sible for conduct of two employees in its personnel depart- 
ment whose duties gave other employees just cause to 
believe that they were acting on behalf of the manage- 
ment. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 24 
LRRM, p. 1600, Oct. 10, 1949.) 


September 30 


Tue PresipEent, by Executive Order No. 10080, author- 
ized the acquisition of competitive civil-service status for 
certain war service appointees of the Federal Government. 
The President acted under powers granted to him by sec- 
tion 2 of the Civil Service Act (22 Stat. 404) and by sec- 
tion 1753 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
(Source: Federal Register, vol. 14, No. 190, Oct. 1, 1949.) 


Arter 77 days and 3 postponements, the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) ordered a strike in the steel 
industry after the United States Steel Co. refused to adopt 
the recommendations of the President’s fact-finding board 
(see Chron. item for Sept. 10, 1949, MLR, Oct. 1949) 
for a noncontributory pension plan. (Source: CIO News, 
Oct. 3, 1949, p. 3; for discussion, see p. 539 of this issue.) 


Tue Unitrep Russper Workers (CIO) ended their 
l-month strike against the B. F. Goodrich Co. The settle- 
ment provided for improvement of existing pension and 
insurance plans, at a cost to the company of 10 cents an 
hour per worker. (Source: New York Times, Oct. 1, 


1949, and CIO News, Oct. 3, 1949.) 
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October 3 


Tue 68TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convened at St. Paul, Minn. (Source: 
American Federationist, Oct. 1949, p. 3; for discussion, see 
p. 494 of this issue.) 


Tue 6,000 wempers of Local 6 of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) ended their 
warehouse strike which started on June 16 in the San 
Francisco Bay area. A wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
was granted. (Source: New York Times, Oct. 4, 1949.) 


October 4 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Morristown Knitting Mills, Inc. 
and Textile Workers Union of America, (CIO) ordered the 
company to cease engaging in surveillance and interro- 
gating employees concerning their union or union activities. 
The Board further ordered the company not to interfere 
in any way with the employees’ self-organizational rights 
to join or assist the TWU or any other labor organization. 
(Source: NLRB release W-—107, Oct. 12, 1949.) 


October 6 


Tus INTERNATIONAL Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (CIO), announced a formula to end their 
strike against Hdwaii’s stevedoring companies. The 
terms, subject to union ratification, included an immediate 
wage increase of 14 cents an hour and an additional 
7-cent rise on March 1, 1950. (Source: New York Times, 
Oct. 7, 1949.) 

On June 29, a fact-finding board had recommended a 
14-cent per hour increase in wages. (Source: Washington 
Star, June 29, 1949.) 


THe Presipent approved the $5,809,990,000 foreign 
economic aid act. (Source: Congressional Record, 81st 
Cong., vol. 95, No. 186, Oct. 6, 1949, p. D973.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Joseph N. Fournier, Rome 
Lincoln—Mercury Corp. and the International Association 
of Machinists (Ind.), ordered the company to cease 
(1) discouraging membership in Lodge 1787, IAM: 
(2) interrogating employees concerning union affiliations, 
threatening to discharge them, or to sell or close business, 
should they join or remain in the union; or (3) interfering 
in any way with their self-organizational rights. The 
company was ordered to reinstate three employees im- 
mediately. (Source: NLRB release W—107, Oct. 12, 1949.) 


October 7 


AN NLRB TRIAL EXAMINER, in the case of Juneau Spruce 
Corp. and Local 16 of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (CIO), found that the union and 
four of its agents had violated the LMRA of 1947 by en- 
gaging in a jurisdictional dispute after the Board had 
determined that the union was not entitled to the work in 
dispute. (Source: NLRB release R-245, Oct. 7, 1949.) 


October 11 


Tue CIO warNnep members of the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union against a merger with the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers Union. The CIO executive 
board had previously ordered the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union to merge with the United Automobile 
Workers. (Source: CIO News, Oct. 17, 1949.) 
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Special Reviews 


The Consumer Interest: A Study in Consumer Economics. 
By Persia Campbell. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 660 pp., charts. $4.50. 

The Consumer and the Economic Order. By Warren C. 
Waite and Ralph Cassady, Jr. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 440 pp., map, charts. 
Rev. ed. $4.50. 

These two books deal largely with the same subject 
matter, but the approach is from different angles. In 
comparison with ‘The Consumer Interest,” “The Con- 
sumer and the Economic Order’’ suffers somewhat from 
the fact that it is a revision of an earlier edition published 
10 years ago, and some of the statistics and other basic 
materials are not the latest now obtainable. 

Both books discuss income, family expenditures, and 
consumer buying habits with reference to quality and price; 
insurance; the machinery of distribution and factors 
affecting it; public measures for the protection of con- 
sumers; the consumers’ cooperative movement; and 
international relationships. 

Among outstanding features of ‘“The Consumer and the 
Economie Order’ are the chapters showing how various 
degrees of competition and monopoly affect the consumer, 
how consumer demand is manipulated, and how legislation 
has been used to control retail prices. This last-named 
device has been utilized especially in the distributive 
business (in passage of fair trade, unfair sales, milk-price 
control, and other laws), but is now spreading into certain 
of the service trades, ‘“‘where competition is likely to be 
sharpened when business activity declines.’’ Instances 
of this are to be found in the barbering, laundry, and dry- 
cleaning trades. Such measures, the authors point out, 
operate to circumscribe the activities of aggressively 
minded competitors. One of the most serious aspects of 
this trend, they feel, is that “legalized concerted pricing 
* * * may become general practice. If so, one 
wonders where the consumer is supposed to fit into such a 
scheme.” 

A very valuable part of ‘“The Consumer and the Kco- 
nomic Order’’ is that dealing with the methods and extent 





Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 


of consumer protection, including sections on legislative 
protection against ‘‘unfair’’ practices, product misrep- 
resentation, and inferior quality, and the agencies (govern- 
mental and private) through which such protection is 
extended. 

Other measures described in detail by Waite and 
Cassady are various methods (such as market exclusion, 
advertising, and ‘“name-brands’’) that are used to cut 
down competition and keep prices on certain articles at 
artificially high levels. . 

In “The Consumer Interest,’?’ Mrs. Campbell notes tha 
one of the factors in the drive for measures to restrict 
competition has been the “losing struggle of the small 
independents to make a living,’”’ and warns that what is 
important in this connection is that retailing is a dynamic, 
not a static, function, and that no pattern should “be 
stabilized through legislation or otherwise unless it is 
clearly shown to be in the continuing public interest.” 

Consumer education is very important, Mrs. Campbell 
believes, and people need to develop an awareness of 
themselves as consumers to enable them to play ‘‘a more 
intelligent role in the decisions that determine how the 
total economic resources of the community are to be 
utilized,’’ and to develop an organized strength that would 
be taken into account when policies are being formulated. 
“It is not an easy matter to determine where the consumer 
interest does lie in any particular situation; hence, the 
importance of developing a consumer-minded public, 
trained to bring a functional point of view to bear on 
particular issues as they arise.”’ 

Although there is, and has long been, considerable con- 
sumer activity and organization, the author of “The Con- 
sumer Interest”? points out that it consists of a shifting, 
kaleidoscopic group of forces, the make-up of which at any 
one time depends largely upon the issue immediately in- 
volved. Both books recognize the consumers’ cooperative 
movement as belonging to this group. The Waite-Cas- 
sady report gives data showing the relatively large pro- 
portion of retail trade that is done by the cooperative 
movement in foreign countries, but regards the movement 
in the United States as of little influence in the economy. 
Mrs. Campbell, on the other hand, though recognizing 
the small proportion of cooperative trade in this country, 
regards the movement as the most significant consumer 
organization in terms of numbers. Other organizations 
discussed by her include commodity-testing agencies; con- 
sumer councils; and citizen groups and organizations 
which, although many are primarily concerned with other 
problems, also take an active part in consumer matters. 
Business interests from time to time have organized and 
subsidized, either openly or secretly, so-called ‘consumer 
bodies,’”’ in which housewives as consumers have partici- 
pated. 

Efforts to build a bona fide national organization of 
consumers have been unsuccessful, for the most part, 
largely because of financial difficulties. Integration of 
the diverse elements has, in the opinion of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, been most successful ‘‘under the leadership of Gov- 
ernment officials appointed to represent a consumer point 
of view.” 

Despite the diversity in form and program, she says, 
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“it is clear that there is a considerable awareness among 
a number of people of the importance of a general con- 
sumer approach to economic problems and a readiness on 
their part to support a program aimed directly at raising 
the consumption level, and maximizing the satisfactions 
derived from consumption. * * * The core of our 
present economic problem is to contrive a way by which 
we can use our full productive capacity and get the goods 
and services produced into the hands of those who want 
them, on a basis that will return the necessary entre- 
preneurial rewards on which our free enterprise system is 
based.”’ —F. E. P. 


Labor and Management in a Common Enterprise. By 
Dorothea de Schweinitz. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. 186 pp. $3. 

The establishment of labor-management committees 
during World War II as a method of increasing output 
and reducing friction between labor and management was 
encouraged by the Government, and met with substantial 
success. Now, almost 4 years after the war, a member of 
the staff of the War Production Board who was intimately 
concerned with these efforts, has written an objective 
evaluation of such committees and their accomplish- 
ments. The discussion is based largely on experiences 
of the War Prodifction Board, supplemented by data 
obtained more recently through interviews with repre- 
sentatives of management with union officials. 


Miss de Schweinitz points out that labor-management 
committees were not an invention of the war era. Joint 
efforts of labor and management had not been uncommon 
in small industrial units and in shops which employed 
skilled labor. During the war, however, the program 
was extended to a greater number of industries and to a 
wider variety (in size and in nature of work) of plants. 
In addition, such committees tended during the war to 
assume more functions and greater responsibility. Earlier 
joint committees had often been set up in high-cost estab- 
lishments and in companies which found themselves under 
a severe competitive situation, many of them on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Use of the committees had tended to 
provide ideas for improving production and increasing 
efficiency. 

During the war, labor-management committees also 
attempted to improve production and efficiency—pri- 
marily, however, for the purpose of aiding the war effort. 
In acdition, they functioned to extend and facilitate the 
sale of war bonds, and collection of Red Cross funds, 
money for the March of Dimes campaign, and community 
fund contributions. 

The author discusses in some detail the measure of 
success of the work of joint committees as shown in im- 
proved plant efficiency and employer-labor relations, and 
the lessons to be derived from successful and unsuccessful 
committee work. In a section devoted to prospects for 
labor-management programs in the future, the author 
points out the conditions under which their growth may 
be expected. In her opinion, such joint committees, to be 
effective in improving production, must be integrated with 
collective bargaining machinery. To be successful, in 


— 


other words, joint committees must be established in plants 
and industries where collective bargaining has been fully 
accepted by management. Representatives on such 
committees must be responsible union officials at the 
plant level and responsible management officials who have 
authority to make decisions. 

Miss de Schweinitz leaves no doubt as to the desira- 
bility—in her opinion—of joint committees. ‘The 
achievement of liberty,” she states, in the opening chapter, 
“with its practical limitations in a democratic society has 
been described as an ‘orchestration of human interests,’ 
In such a society the labor-management committee 
certainly has its place.’’ In the concluding paragraph of 
the book this theme is reiterated: ‘Consideration of each 
problem as it affects employer, worker, the union, and the 
public, the ‘orchestration of human interests’ within 
the factory, may become for this country the next develop- 
ment in democratic procedure.” —I. R. 


Arbitration and Mediation 


Collective Bargaining and Arbitration: A Conference Con- 

ducted in San Francisco and Los Angeles, March 

8, 5, 1949. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1949. 38 pp. $1. 

The material consists of two papers—The Logic of 

Collective Bargaining and The Role of Arbitration in the 

Collective Bargaining Process—and discussion on the role 
of the attorney in collective-bargaining and arbitration. 


Effectuating the Labor Contract Through Arbitration. By 
George W. Taylor. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. (for National Academy of Arbitrators), 
1949. 14 pp.; processed. 

Address before second annual meeting of National 
Academy of Arbitrators, Washington, January 14, 1949. 
Mr. Taylor extended his remarks in an article entitled 
“Further Remarks on Arbitration” in a recent issue of the 
Arbitration Journal (Vol. 4, No. 2, 1949, pp. 92-98). 


Report of Committee on Ethics [National Academy of 
Arbitrators] on Standards of Conduct for Labor Arbitra- 
tors. Washington, National Academy of Arbitrators, 
1949. 8 pp. 

Presented at second annual meeting of the Academy, 

Washington, January 14, 1949. 


Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes in Public 
Utilities. By Harold 8S. Roberts. Honolulu, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Industrial Relations Center, 1949. 
55 pp., bibliography~ processed. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Budget for an Elderly Couple. (In Social Security Bulletin, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, July 1949, pp. 14, 15. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Family Food Expenditures, 1947 and 1948. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1949. 15 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1960: 
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reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, April and 
June 1949.) Free. 


Haynes Foundation Budget for Moderate Income Families. 
By Gloria 8. Goldberg. Los Angeles, Haynes Foun- 
dation, 1949. 51 pp., maps; processed. $1. 

The budget was based on prices in Los Angeles, Sep- 

tember 1948. 


Changes in Rural Family Income and Spending in Ten- 
nessee, 1948-44. By Jean L. Pennock and Elizabeth 
L. Speer. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1949. 106 pp., chart, forms. (Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 666.) 25 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Study made by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
and the College of Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee. 


Living Costs: Some Relationships—Baltimore and Other 
Cities—Major Components. College Park, Md., 
University of Maryland, Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, 1949. 7 pp., charts. (Studies 
in Business and Economics, Vol. III, No. 2.) 


Personal Saving in the Postwar Period. By Irwin Friend. 
(In Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Washington, 
September 1949, pp. 9-17, 23, charts. 25 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


The American Family—A Factual Background. Report of 
Inter-Agency Committee on Background Materials, 
National Conference on Family Life, May 1948. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
457 pp., bibliography, maps, charts; processed. 
$1.25. 

Material assembled by an interdepartmental committee 
of Government agencies for use at the National Conference 
on Family Life. 


Controlling Factors in Economic Development. By Harold 
G. Moulton. Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1949. 397 pp., bibliographical footnotes, charts. $4. 


In his preface, the author refers to the volume as a 
synthesis of economic studies in which he has participated 
during the last 30 years. Part I, entitled “Looking Back- 
ward,” is described as an attempt to give proper emphasis 
to the dynamic factors which, it is stated, have been largely 
neglected in economic treatises. Part II, entitled ‘Look- 
ing Forward,”’ is described as indicating “the economic 
potentialities of the century ahead”’ and as outlining “‘the 
policies essential to their realization.’’ This ambitious 
project, although said to be based in considerable part on 
the Brookings Institution’s inductive investigations, gives 
expression to many controversial points of view, especially 
as to appropriate public policy. 





Monetary Theory and Fiscal Policy. By Alvin H. Hansen. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 236 
pp., bibliography, diagrams. (Economics Handbook 
Series.) $3. 

The discussion centers around the problem of the most 
effective relationships between monetary controls and 
policies of taxation and public expenditure, with special 
reference to avoidance of depression and inflation and the 
maintenance of a stable economy. The author advocates 
what he describes as a managed compensatory program, 
including flexible, long-range public expenditures and a 
tax policy which would permit executive adjustment of 
the basic income-tax rate within limits imposed by Con- 
gress. A chapter on wages and prices criticizes the theory 
that wage cuts tend to increase employment, and discusses 
alternative monetary and fiscal policies. 


Profits in a Laboristic Society. By Sumner H. Slichter. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Boston, May 1949, 
pp. 346-361. $1.50.) 


Security for the People: Ways of Maintaining Full Employ- 
ment and High Farm Income. By Roland W. Bartlett. 
Champaign, Ill., Garrard Press, 1949. 303 pp., 
bibliographies, charts. 


State Planning and Economic Development in the South. 
By Albert Lepawsky. Washington, National Plan- 
ning Association, Committee of the South, 1949. 193 
pp., bibliographical footnotes. (Report No. 4.) $3. 


What Responsibility to Consumers Have Government, Indus- 
try, Farmers, Labor, Cooperatives? Washington, 
People’s Lobby, Inc., 1949. 16 pp. 


Talks at conference of People’s Lobby, Washington, 
June 18, 1949. 


Education and Training 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1948. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, 1949. 
70 pp., charts; processed. 


Education Through Work Experience. New York, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, Division of Secondary 
Education, 1948. 71 pp., bibliography, forms, illus. 

Handbook of suggestions, proposals, and references 
dealing with work experience as related to education of 
youth in New York State schools. 


Teaching Manual: New Members’ Courses, Leadership 
Training Courses, and Recommended Procedures for 
Other Trade Union Classes. By Alice Hanson. New 
York, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
National Department of Education, 1948. 19, x pp.; 
processed. 


Today's Apprentices Will Handle Tomorrow's RR Shops. 
By E. J. Tangerman. (Jn American Machinist, 
New York, September 8, 1949, pp. 100-104, illus. 
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Reprints of article are available free from U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
Washington.) 


Vocational Guidance in the Argentine Republic. By Juan 
Kaplan. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, 
August 1949, pp. 132-144. 50 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Vocational Education in Canada. Ottawa, Department of 
Labor, 1949. 95 pp. 

Report on the development and present organization of 
vocational educationin Canada, with financial and other 
statistics, principally for 1947-48. A report on operations 
during the fiseal year ending March 31, 1949, has been 
issued separately by the Department of Labor under the 


title of Canadian Vocational Training. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by State, 1948. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1949. 94 pp.; processed. Free. 


Nenagricultural Employment, by State, 1948. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 


ties, 1949. Variously paged; processed. Free. 


National Unemployment Estimates. By Bruce Waybur 
and Russ Nixon. Washington, United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America (CIO), 1949. 
29 pp., bibliography, chart. 

The authors argue that workers classified by the U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census as temporarily laid-off, part-time 
workers who prefer full-time work, and certain workers de- 
scribed as on the “fringe’’ of the labor force should be de- 
scribed as unemployed. The proposed recount of unem- 
ployment would raise the Census average for 1948, for 
example, from 2,064,000 to 3,076,000. 


Revised Estimates of Employment and Unemployment in 
California, 1943-48. San Francisco, Department of 
Industrial Relations; Sacramento, Department of 
Employment, 1949. 10 pp.; processed. 


National Action to Promote Full Employment. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva, June 1949, pp. 684— 
698. 50 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO.) 
Deals with action taken or contemplated by a number 
of countries for the purpose of achieving or maintaining full 
employment and economic stability. 


Unemployment—lIt’s Here—Let’s Stop it Now! By Dewey 
Anderson, Wilfred Lumer, John Shott. Washington, 
Public Affairs Institute, 1949. 46 pp.; processed. 

Analysis of the unemployment situation, with a sug- 
gested program of government action. 


Handicapped 


Minutes of Mecting of the President’s Committee on National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, Washington, 
August 80, 1949. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
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Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1949. 
illus.; processed. Free. 


Hiring the Handicapped in the Federal Civil Service 
Washington, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1949 
4 pp. (Pamphlet No. 16.) 


Placement of the Physically Handicapped. (In Employment 
Security Review, Federal Security Agency, Socia) 
Security Administration, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Washington, September 1949, pp. 1-27. 
illus. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington.) 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped—A Survey of Means and 
Methods. Edited by William H. Soden. New York. 
Ronald Press Co., 1949. 399 pp., bibliographies. $5. 

Compendium of reports on recent activities of specialists 

engaged in various phases of the rehabilitation process, 
grouped in five parts: I—General medical and surgica| 
technics; IIl—Neurological methods; III—Psychiatric 
developments; 1V—Vocational and social rehabilitation. 
V—Education and psychological trends. Examination of 
this book reveals that rehabilitation is possible for prae- 
tically every type of handicapped person—the industrially 
injured, the disabled veteran, the chronically ill, the aging 
person, among others—through the cooperation of al! 
agencies and persons involved in the technics required to 
make the handicapped a useful citizen. 


41 pp., 





Second Report of the Standing Committee on the Rehabilita- 
tion and Resettlement of Disabled Persons, [Creat 
Britain]. London, Ministry of Labor and Nationa! 
Service, 1949. 20 pp., illus. 9d. net, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London. 


Income 


Conference on Research in Income and Wealth. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1949. 
450 pp., charts. (Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 
11.) $6. 

The volume includes discussions of various subjects not 
directly concerned with income and wealth. Two papers 
in part I, for example, analyze the changing industrial 
distribution of gainful workers from 1820 to 1940, and 
changes in the industrial composition of manpower since 
the Civil War. The preface notes, however, that problems 
of measuring the labor force are intimately related to 
problems of measuring the flow of national income and 
product. Other topics include farm and urban purchasing 
power; methods of making international comparisons of 
real national income; economic forecasts for the postwar 
transition period; and fluctuations in the saving-income 
ratio. Critical comments by various members of the 
Conference accompany the papers. 


National Income and Product Statistics of the United States, 
1942-48. (In Survey of Current Business, U. 5. 
Department of Commerce, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Washington, July 1949, pp. 6-31. 30 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Contains detailed income data from 1942, revised and 
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extended to 1948, with summary data for various items, 

1929-48, and for certain other items, 1939-48. The report 

represents an extension and revision of the National In- 

come Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, July 

1947. 

State Income Payments in 1948. By Charles F. Schwartz 

; and Robert E. Graham, Jr. (Jn Survey of Current 

Business, U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of 

. Business Economics, Washington, August 1949, pp. 

. 7-17, 24, map, charts. 30 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 

The State and regional distributions of total and per 
capita income payments are analyzed for 1948 in the light 
of data for earlier years. Figures are also given for major 
sources of income payments. Summary tables cover the 
period from 1929 to 1948. For the years 1942 to 1948, 
figures are given by type of payment, namely, wages and 
salaries, proprietors’ income, property income, and other 
income. The State income series differ from the revised 
national income and product series. Revisions of the 
State series for conformity to the national series are still 
in progress. 

Income of Lawyers, 1929-48. By William Weinfeld. 
(In Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Washing- 
ton, August 1949, pp. 18-24, chart; also reprinted.) 


The Composition of Personal Income [in Australia]. By 
H. P. Brown. (/n Economic Record, Journal of the 
Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, 
Melbourne, June 1949, pp. 18-36. 5s. net.) 


Industrial Accidents 


Accident Facts, 1949 Edition. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1949. 96 pp., maps, charts. 
The injury frequency and severity rates of companies 
reporting to the National Safety Council in 1948 were the 
lowest recorded by the Council. 


The Farm Accident Situation in 1948. By Catherine Senf. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with National Safety Council, Chicago, 
[1949]. 8pp., illus. Free. 

Contains estimates of accidents (including those in the 
home) based on three sample surveys made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Accident Experience Iron-Ore Mines, Lake Superior Dis- 
trict, 1940-47. By Frank E. Cash. Washington, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
1949. 16 pp., charts; processed. (Information Cir- 
cular No. 7510.) 


Personal Factors in Industrial Accidents: A Study of 
Accident Proneness in an Industrial Group. By W. A. 
Wong, M.D., and G. E. Hobbs, M.D. (J/n Industrial 
Medicine, Chicago, July 1949, pp. 291-294, bibliog- 
raphy, chart. 75 cents.) 

A study of frequency of minor injuries among 290 
workers in the bottling department of a Canadian brewery 





revealed that 1.7 percent of the men made 6.8 percent of 
the total calls on the medical department for dressing of 
such injuries. Personal histories of the high-accident 
workers indicated social maladjustment. The authors 
conclude that those who have the most frequent minor 
accidents also have a disproportionate number of major 
accidents. 


Les Accidents du Travail. By J. Le Griel and P. Padis. 
Saint-Etienne, Fédération Nationale des Mutilés et 
Invalides du Travail, Bourse du Travail, 1948. 334 
pp. 

History of legislation concerning industrial accidents 
and their compensation, treatment of injuries, rehabilita- 
tion of disabled workers, etc., in France. 


[ Annual Accident Statistics, Great Britain, for the Year 1948.) 
(In Industrial Accident Prevention Bulletin, Roya! 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, London, 
Statistical Supplement, August 1949; 24 pp.) 

Man-hours worked, number of lost-time accidents, total 
hours lost through accidents, and accident frequency and 
severity rates are shown for individual industries in a wide 
range of industry groups. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Atomic Energy and the Life Sciences. Washington, U. 8S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 1949. 203 pp.; illus. 
45 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
In reviewing major developments of the atomic energy 
program, especially those of biological and medical nature, 
the report discusses protection against radiation and the 
effects of toxic materials used in the program. It notes 
the extensive research work of the Commission and its 
contractors in seeking improved methods of detecting 
radiation, handling of radioactive materials, and teaching 
safe handling of radioisotopes. A committee is formu- 
lating recommendations for medical and engineering con- 
trol of the toxic effects of beryllium, used in atomic 
operations. 


The Diagnosis of Ionizing Radiation Injury by Physical 
Examination and Clinical Laboratory Procedures. By 
Eugene P. Cronkite. Bethesda, Md., U. 8. National 
Naval Medical Center, Naval Medical Research 
Institute, 1948. 13 pp., bibliography, chart; proc- 
essed. (Project NM007039, Report No. 8.) 


Internal Radiation Hazards in Industry from the Use of 
Polonium in Static Eliminator Devices. By Fred A. 
Bryan and Louis B. Silverman. Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission, 1949 11 pp., 
chart; processed. (AECU—343; UCLA—I18.) 10 
cents. 

Highlights the industrial radioactive hazard arising from 
use of polonium in equipment which eliminates static 
electricity in work processes. They recommend that ‘“‘all 
plants, companies, and individuals engaged in the produc- 
tion, investigation, and use of such radioactive substances 
and devices be made cognizant of the dangers,”’ and that 
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suitable monitoring instruments and properly trained 
personnel be employed to prevent area contamination. 


Medical Control of Beryllium Poisoning. By Irving R. 
Tabershaw, M.D., and others. (Jn Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene and Toxicology, Baltimore, July 1949, 
pp. 227-233, bibliography. $1.50.) 

Members of the Columbia University School of Public 
Health outline a detailed program for the medical in- 
plant control of workers exposed to toxic effects of 
beryllium and its compounds. Points covered include 
scope and frequency of physical examinations, medical 
handling of workers possibly suffering from beryllium 
poisoning, and criteria for elimination of applicants 
unsuited for work in plants using beryllium. 


Cutaneous Burns Due to Fluorescent Light. By R. Ralph 
Bresler, M.D. (/n Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, August 27, 1949, pp. 1334-1336, 
illus. 35 cents.) 


Industrial Health Conference: Proceedings of Annual Meet- 
ings of Various Industrial Professional Associations, 
Detroit, Mich., April 2-9, 1949. Reported by C. O. 
Sappington. (Jn Industrial Medicine, Chicago, July 
1949, pp. 299-304. 75 cents.) 


Industrial Relations 


Effective Communication in Industry—What is its Basis? 
By Paul Pigors. New York, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1949. 88 pp., bibliography. (Lt. 
Rush Toland Memorial Study No. 1.) 

According to the author, “realistic executives readily 
admit that the communication of top management with 
workers is too often conspicuously unsuccessful.’’ In his 
analysis, he considers factors which lead to the success or 
failure of communications, problems raised by differences in 
individuals receiving these communications, and varying 
contexts in which orders are given. 


Labor Relations: Freedom of Speech for Employer and Em- 
ployee. By George Rose. (Jn American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, Chicago, August 1949, pp. 637-640, 
706-710. 75 cents.) 


Rothenberg on Labor Relations. By I. Herbert Rothenberg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dennis & Co., Inc., 1949. Ixiii, 834 
pp. $15. 

“Book I’ describes the classification, composition, 
functions, operations, and methods of labor unions. 
“Book II,”’ comprising the greater part of the work, deals 
with labor law. It includes detailed descriptions and legal 
interpretations of the terms of the Anti-Injunction Act, 
1932, and the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. 
Fifty-one pages are devoted to a list of court decisions 
referred to in the study, and there is a detailed index to 


the volume. 


Selected Labor Statistics Series Relevant to Labor Relations. 
New York, State Department of Labor, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1949. 22 pp., bibliography; 
processed. (Special Labor News Memorandum No. 


20.) 


— 


Teamwork in Industry. By William Seward. New York 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. in association with Moderp 
Industry Magazine, 1949. 206 pp. $3. 


Teamwork in Industry. By F.J. Burns Morton. London 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1948. 273 pp., bib. 
liography. 

These two books deal with worker-management cooper. 
ation for increasing industrial efficiency and productivity. 
Although his book was published in England, Mr. Morton 
used data drawn from many volumes published in the 
United States as well as from works published in England. 
He gives some emphasis to techiques of employee selectioy 
and training, incentives, leadership, supervision, discipline, 
and social organization. 

Mr. Seward’s book is largely a discussion of methods 
used successfully by American companies in dealing with 
labor-management cooperation. 


Work Stoppages in the Steel Industry, [1901-48]. Wash- 
inton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1949. 4 pp.; processed. Free. 


Les Conventions Collectives de Travail. By Maurice Boitel. 
(In Le Droit Ouvrier, Paris, May 1949, pp. 239-246.) 
Discussion of the French law on collective agreements 
(enacted December 23, 1946, and effective January |, 
1947) and of the rights and responsibilities of trade-unions 
as determined by this law. 


Labor Organization 


Functions of National Unions as Contrasted With Their 
Locals. By Paul A. Brinker. (Jn Southern FEco- 
nomic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., July 1949, pp. 
23-34. $1.25.) 


The Present Status of Labor Unions in the South—19/8. 
By Frank T. De Vyver. (Jn Southern Economic 
Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., July 1949, pp. 1-22. 
$1.25.) 

Includes a tabulation showing estimated membership of 
individual unions, by State. 


Reds in Trade Unions. By William H. Chartener. 
Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1949. 18 pp. (Vol. II, 1949, No. 3.) 
$1. 


Union Security and the Taft-Hartley Act in the Buffalo 
Area. By Horace E. Sheldon. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, 1949. 44 pp. (Re- 
search Bull. No. 4.) 15 cents outside of New York 
State. 


A Trade Union Library, 1949. Prepared by Haze! ©. 
Benjamin. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University. 
Industrial Relations Section, June 1949. 53 pp. 
75 cents. 


The Australian Labor Party. By Louise Overacker. (/n 
American Political Science Review, Columbus, Ohio, 
August 1949, pp. 677-703. $1.25.) 
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From Tolpuddle to T. U. C.: A Century of Farm Laborers’ 
Politics. By G. E. Fussell. Trading Estate, Slough, 
England, Windsor Press, 1948. 150 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. 6s. 6d. 

Sharpen the Sicklef! The History of the Farm Workers’ 
Union. By Reg Groves. London, Porcupine Press, 
1949. 256 pp., illus. 12s. 6d. 

These two volumes cover much the same ground—the 
development of trade-unionism among British farm la- 
borers. Both books contain discussion of political factors, 
cooperation of other groups, and statutory regulations of 
the times. Mr. Fussell’s book deals more with economic 
conditions and political trends, whereas Mr. Groves’ book 
describes more of the living and working conditions of the 


laborers. 


Pensions 


State-Administered Retirement Systems Covering Municipal 
Employees, [as of December 31, 1948]. (In Municipal 
Year Book, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1949, pp. 122-126. $10.) 


Proceedings, Local Government Conference on Retirement and 
Pensions for Pennsylvania Municipal Employees, 
February 25, 1949. Pittsburgh, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Institute of Local Government, 1949. 56 pp.; 
processed. 


School and State Employees’ Retirement Systems [in Penn- 
sylvuania}|—A Comparison. Report of Joint State 
Government Commission to General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 1949. 60 pp. 


Public Employee Retirement Plans in Utah. 
City, Utah Foundation, 1949. 4 pp. 
teport No. 53.) 


Statewide Retirement System for Municipal Employees in 
Cities of Washington State * * *. By Donald C. 
Sampson. Seattle, University of Washington, Bureau 
of Governmental Research and Services, 1949. 
23 pp.; processed. (Report No. 104.) 


Salt Lake 
(Research 


Prices 


Prices Over 150 Years. By Herbert R. Brinberg. (Jn 
Conference Board Business Record, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., New York, June 1949, 
pp. 214-220, charts.) 


Retail Prices of Food, 1948. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 
17 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 965.) 15 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wholesale Prices, 1947, Including Index Numbers of 900 
Different Commodities. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 


30 cents, Superintendent 


66 pp. (Bull. No. 947.) 
of Documents, Washington. 


Price Economics. By Robert B. Pettengill. New York, 
Ronald Press Co., 1948. 483 pp., diagrams. $4.50. 
Textbook of economic principles influencing prices of 
commodities and services. Includes demand schedules, 
measurement of price elasticity, and production and 
selling policy. Discusses wage theory and unemployment, 
real wages, rent, interest rates, profits, and other price 
determinants. Some attention is paid to coordinating the 
institutional and theoretical approaches to price economics. 


Price Programs of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1949. By Harry W. Henderson and others. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 1949. 62 pp. 
(Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 683.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

The price programs are those which have been put into 
effect under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and 
the Agricultural Act of 1948. They are defined as meas- 
ures “tending to prevent drastic declines in prices received 
by farmers for agricultural commodities.’’ The presenta- 
tion is largely by means of questions and answers. The 
programs described include: the price support programs 
and parity arrangements; the programs for encouraging 
exports and increasing domestic consumption of farm 
products by use of 30 percent of gross receipts from cus- 
toms duties; the “marketing agreement and order pro- 
grams’’ to promote orderly marketing conditions for milk 
and certain other commodities; the sugar program for 
regulation of sugar imports and the payment of subsidies 
to American producers of sugar beets and sugarcane; and 
the national school lunch program. 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


Washington, 
1949. 48 pp.; 


Major Sources of Productivity Information. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
processed. Free. 


Gearing Foremen and Workers to Production Efficiency. 
New York, American Management Association, 1949. 
23 pp. (Production Series, No. 185.) 


Industriel Produktionsstatistik, 1947. Copenhagen, Statis- 
tiske Departement, 1949. 233 pp. (Statistiske Med- 
delelser, 4.Raekke, 136.Bind, 1.Hefte.) 

Includes a résumé in French and French equivalents of 
the table of contents and certain other items. 


Labor and Our Economic Crisis. By K. N. Srivastava. 
(In Indian Journal of Social Work, Bombay, March 
1949, pp. 253-274. Rs. 2/8.) 

Discussion of reasons for the drop in India’s production, 
and of labor’s responsibility in bringing about an increase 
in production. 
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Social Security (General) 


Soctal Security Amendments and Company Benefit Plans. 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1949. 24 pp.; processed. (Industrial Relations 
Memo. No. 109.) $1. 

Compares Federal social security programs of major 
interest to management with recommendations of the 
Senate Advisory Council on Social Security and with 
official legisiative proposals. The recent trend in union 
demands for benefit plans is noted. ‘It should be ap- 
parent,’’ concludes the report, ‘“‘that the time has come for 
management to take the initiative and actively support 
the completion and the liberalization, on a reasonable 
basis, of our over-all social security program. 


Developments in Social Security and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1949. 43 pp. (Insurance Series, No. 81.) 

Includes a paper on State legislation providing for pay- 
ment of temporary disability benefits. 


Postwar Trends in Social Security: Income Security. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, June 1949, 
pp. 668-683; July 1949, pp. 28-47. 50 cents each. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Social Security in Guatemala. By J. Walter Dittel. (Jn 
Bulletin of the International Social Security Associa- 
tion, Geneva, July 1949, pp. 2-10; processed.) 


Social Insurance Reform in Mexico. By Alfredo Chavero. 
(In Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association, Geneva, July 1949, pp. 11-18; processed.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wages and Conditions, American Newspaper Guild Con- 
tracts, June 10, 1949. New York, American News- 
paper Guild, Research Department, 1949. 192 pp.; 
processed. 


Salaries and Working Conditions of Policemen in Various 
Virginia Police Departments. Richmond, League of 
Virginia Municipalities, 1949. 33 pp.; processed. 
(Report No. 316.) $1. 


Principles of Salary and Wage Administration. By A. 
W. Barbour. Deep River, Conn., National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., 1949. 117 pp. $2.50. 


Wages, Hours, end Working Conditions in the Brewery and 
Tobacco Products Industries, [Canada], 1948. (In 
Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, July 
1949, pp. 887-895. 10 cents.) 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the Printing and 
Publishing Industries, [Canada], October 1948. (In 
Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, 
August 1949, pp. 1009-1022. 10 cents.) 





ne 


Development of Working Incomes [in Czechoslovakia} in 1948 
(In National Bank of Czechoslovakia Bulletin, 
Prague, February 1949, pp. 29-33.) 

Discussion of wage policies adopted by the Governmen: 
in 1948, with tables showing average hourly wage rates 
and earnings, by industry, 1947-48, as well as average 
hourly earnings of all workers, 1939 and 1947-48. 


Miscellaneous 


The Truman Program: Addresses and Messages by Presiden 
Harry S. Truman. Edited by M. B. Schnapper, 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1949. 261 pp. 
$2.95. 

The material is broadly classified by subjects, which 
include labor, prices and inflation, social security, health 
and medical care, and housing. 


U. 8. A.— Measure of a Nation: A Graphic Presentation of 
America’s Needs and Resources. By Thomas R. 
Carskadon and Rudolf Modley. New York, Mac- 
millan Co. (for Twentieth Century Fund), 1949. 10) 
pp. $1. 

Designed to make more readily available the essential 
data in “America’s Needs and Resources,” an 812 page 
report published in 1947 by the Twentieth Century Fund 
It covers developments in production, consumption, and 
resources during a hundred years. It also indicates what 
our requirements are likely to be in 1960 and the resources 
we shall have to meet them. 


Proceedings of the 12th Annual National Time and Motion 
Study Clinic Sponsored by the Industrial Management 
Society, Chicago, November 3-5, 1948. Chicago, In- 
dustrial Management Society, 1949. 143 pp., dia 
grams, illus. 


A Survey of Economic and Social Conditions in Japan. (Jn 
International Labor Review, Geneva, July 1949, pp. 
1-27. 50 cents. Distributed in United States b) 
Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Sweden: Champion of Peace. By David Hinshaw. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1949. 309 pp., bibliog- 
graphy, illus. $4. 

A chapter on Swedish labor and capital shows how the 

Swedish labor movement has contributed to internal 

stability and peace. 


Forced Labor. By F. M. Brewer. Washington (1205 
19th Street NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 194°. 
16 pp. (Vol. 1, 1949, No. 16.) $1. 

Contains a brief historical review of forced labor in 
different countries and of action taken or proposed to 
abolish it. 

Kolyma: Gold and Forced Labor in the USSR. By Silvester 
Mora. Washington, Foundation for Foreign Affair, 
1949. 66 pp. (Pamphlet No. 7.) $1. 
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Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 

Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 

Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly pay rolls in 
manufacturing industries 

Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 

Federal civilian pay rolls by branch and agency group 

Civilian Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, D. C., 
by branch and agency group 

Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States 

Employees in manufacturing industries, by State 


Monthly labor turn-over rat: 3 (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees 

Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industries 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas 
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D.—Prices and Cost of Living A: 
605 Table D-1: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by . TABI 
group of commodities - oa 


606 Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 


selected periods 
607 Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 





608 Table D-4: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods eT 
609 Table D-5: Index of retail prices of foods, by city 
610 Table D-6: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods Total I 
611 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected civil 
periods En 
612 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 
E.— Work Stoppages 
613 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 
F.—Building and Construction 
613 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction Total I 
614 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally ae 
ail financed new construction, by type of construction -_ 
615 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 
616 Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places by general 
type and by geographic division 
617 Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 
Notrse.—Earlier figures in many of the series appearing in the following tables are shown in the Handbook of Total le 
Labor Statistics, 1947 Edition (BLS Bulletin 916). The Handbook also contains descriptions of the Civiliat 
techniques used in compiling these data and information on the coverage of the different series. For a 
convenience in referring to the historical statistics, the tables in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
are keyed to tables in the Handbook. 
MLR Handbook | MLR Handbook | MLR Handbook | MLR Handbook 
table table table table table table table table 
A-1. ; » eee <cunsienngoods ee Bee OE ee D-6 
A-2 amentanina¢ eres  " } . eee En ddicessctestcnece E-3 
A-3 need a hc a I A dt... aeee D-2| F-1..-...--- Mediiewe H-1 
A-4 RR Bis aap REE od be a H-2 ann 
A-5... sanieleiss oe ke ee ee ee C-10 | D-5......--- D-2 and D-3/ F-3.-.--......-.--.--- H-4 where t 
ero tr ee a SNE D-4)¥-4...............- ( dons 7 
_ Deere pw eae I eta Rititcins D-410-4...<..........-- I-3 group t 
Diiatis nsktsiind ee * Tots 
forces. 











1Not included in 1947 edition of Handbook. 
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TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 









































































































































Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
Labor force 1949 | 1948 
Sept. | Aug. | July? | June May Apr. Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.? | Oct Sept.? 
Total, both sexes 
Total labor force *.........------------------- 64, 222 | 65,105 | 65,278 | 64,866 | 63,452 | 62,327 | 62,305 | 61,896 | 61, 546 | 62,828 | 63,138 | 63, 166 63, 578 
| =>={=>=—~. — 
Ce eee 62, 763 | 63,637 | 63,815 | 63,398 | 61,983 | 60,835 | 60,814 | 60,388 | 60,078 | 61, 375° 61, 724 61, ‘175 62, 2, 212 
tnincadhebintmocensosunss 3,351 | 3,689] 4,095 | 3,778 289! 3,016| 3,167] 3.221] 2.664] 1,941] 1,831] 1,642] 1,899 
Employment---.--......------.--.----.--- 59,411 | 59,947 | 59,720 | 59,619 | 58,604 | 57,819 | 57,647 | 57,167 | 57,414 59, 434 | 59,893 | 60,134 | 60,312 
Nonagricaitaral EReROedactwonssocecoss 51, 51,441 | 50,073 | 49,924 | 49,720 | 49,990 | 50, 254 | 50,174 | 50,651 | 52,059 | 51,932 | 51,506 | 51, 590 
ed 35 hours or more________- 27, 366 | 40,407 | 27,686 | 40,924 | 41,315 | 40,761 | 40,761 | 40,830 | 41,314 | 43, 425 40, 036 | 42,451 | 30,372 
Worked 15-34 hours__.__-....-___. 19, 683 5, 231 | 14, 701 5, 425 5, 073 5, 913 5, 964 5, 737 5 533 5, 303 8, 469 5,747 | 17,149 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢....._._.....- 1,867 1,509] 1, 1,525] 1,778) 1,888] 1,944] 1,876) 1,899] 1,844 | 1,877] 1,726) 1,596 
With a job but not at work §..__.| 2.339 | 4,204] 6,247/ 2.051 | 1,554) 1,438] 1,585| 1,730] 1,907] 1488] 1.549] 1,583] 2,47: 
GE iiadeccacctstseccncccccon 8, 158 8, 507 9, 647 9, 696 8, 974 7, 820 7, 393 6, 993 6, 763 7,375 7, 961 8, 627 8, 723 
o Worked 35 hours or more_.._____- 6,294 | 6,724| 7,326] 7,400/ 7,159) 5,656) 4,973] 4,591 | 4,209] 5,235] 5,485] 6,811] 6,-705 
Worked 15-34 hours_.........._-- 1,455 | 1,200{/ 1,871] 1,952] 1,474] 1,700] 1,833] 1,776] 1,725| 1,680] 1,997] 1,455] 1,636 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢____..____._-. 269 264 262 228 211 243 357 367 392 265 279 223 218 
With a job but not at work §____. 140 228 189 116 130 221 231 260 345 196 201 140 165 
Males 

el ainickincknadandtiocsbebauis 45,759 | 46,613 | 46,712 | 46,282 | 45,337 | 45,143 | 45, 000 44,721 | 44, 614 | 45, 012 | 45, 182 | 45,220 | 45, 453 

eee 44,319 | 45,163 | 45, 267 | 44,832 | 43,886 | 43,668 | 43,525 | 43,229 | 43,161 | 43,573 | 43,782 | 43,851 | 44, 101 
(PSSST SS 2,233 | 2,519| 2,845] 2,598] 2,366/ 2,205/ 2433| 2417| 2011] 1,411] 1,231] 1,088] 1,251 

LR ST 42,085 | 42,644 | 42,422 | 42,233 | 41,521 | 41,463 | 41,002 | 40,812 | 41,150 | 42,162 | 42,551 | 42,763 | 42,850 
CS eee 35, 521 | 35, 549 | 34,799 | 34,796 | 34,411 | 34,714 | 34,622 | 34,689 | 35,193 | 35,991 | 36,079 | 36,016 | 35, 960 
orked 35 hours or more........-- 20, 498 | 29,277 | 20,820 | 29,889 | 29,813 | 29,621 | 29,425 | 20,425 | 20,888 | 31,469 | 20,442 | 31,081 | 23,115 
Worked 15-34 hours. -__........._. 12,663 | 3,080/ 9,604| 3,004; 2,7 3, 237 | 3,286) 3,199] 3,075 | 2,678] 4,719] 3,092; 10,577 
Worked 1-14 hours 4.____________- 810 593 651 629 780 825 802 825 879 763 808 711 646 
With a job but not at work §____. 1, 551 2, 599 3, 723 1, 274 1, 052 1, 082 1, 109 1, 239 1, 352 1, 082 1,110 1, 132 1, 622 
A A , 565 | 7,005 | 7,623 | 7,438) 7,109] 6,749] 6,470] 6,123 | 5,957] 6,171 | 6,472] 6,747] 6,890 
Worked 35 hours or more--_...___- 5,465 | 6,019] 6,356] 6,453] 6,249/ 5,372) 4,738) 4,344] 4,102; 4,813 5,007) 5,772] 5,858 
Worked 15-34 hours-...........__. 792 705 916 731 610 1, 023 1, 204 1, 263 1, 261 1, 046 1,120 738 743 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢.....________. 179 161 185 148 134 153 223 270 275 143 163 124 138 

With a job but not at work #____- 128 209 168 105 115 201 216 246 318 170 182 114 151 

Females 

ee a 18, 463 | 18,492 | 18, 566 | 18,584 | 18,115 | 17, 184 | 17,305 Laz 17, 175 {a 16, 932 17, 816 17, 956 17, 937 | 18, 125 
Civiliam laber feres........................... 18, 444 | 18,474 | 18,548 | 18, 566 | 18,097 | 17,167 | 17, 289 17, U 59 16, 917° 17, 802 | 17, 942 17, 924 | 18,111 
AE! 1,118 1,170 1, 250 1, 180 923 811 734 804 653 530 600 554 648 
es ccheeduacnncal 17, 326 | 17,303 | 17,208 | 17,386 | 17,173 | 16,356 | 16,555 | 16,355 | 16, 264 | 17,272 | 17,342 | 17,371 | 17, 462 
No ESSER 15, 733 | 15,892 | 15,274 | 15,128 | 15,309 | 15, 285 | 15,632 | 15,485 | 15,458 | 16,068 | 15,853 | 15,400] 15, 630 
orked 35 hours or more......._-. 6, 868 | 11, 130 6, 866 | 11,085 | 11,502 | 11,140 | 11,336 | 11,405 | 11,426 | 11,956 | 10,594 | 11,370 7, 257 
Worked 15-34 hours_.._.....-.... 7, 020 2, 151 5, 097 2, 421 2, 307 2 676 2, 678 2, 538 2, 458 2, 625 3, 750 2, 655 6, 572 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢......._...__- 1, 057 916 787 896 998 1 O88 1,142 | 1,051 | 1,020] 1,081 | 1,069] 1,015 950) 
With a job but not at work §____. 788 1, 695 2, 524 777 502 476 491 555 406 439 451 850 
ES SE 1, 593 1, 412 2, 024 2, 258 1, 865 1, O71 923 870 806 1, 204 1, 489 1, 880 1, 833 
Worked 35 hours or more. ..-.....- 829 705 970 947 910 284 235 247 197 422 478 1, 039 R47 
Worked 15-34 hours_...........-- 663 585 955 | 1, 221 864 677 539 513 46A 634 877 717 893 
Worked 1-14 hours 4..__..._______- 90 103 77 80 77 90 134 97 117 122 116 99 80 
With a job but not at work §____. 12 19 21 ll 15 20 15 14 27 26 19 26 14 












































1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are agg small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


grou totals. 

ervey week contains legal holiday. 
_ Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed 
lorces. 


4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

5 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group! 


{In thousands] 
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1949 Annual 
average 
Industry group and industry 
| May 1948 | 1947 
Total employees ra a 42,731 |42, 966 , 946 /44, D1 la, 371 
Mining... EW Ben | 974 1, 007 981! 943 
Metal... : 101.4 96.3} 98.5) Oe 
Iron 36.5 36. 5 35. 5| 33.1 
Copper 22. 8 22.8} 22.3) 205 
Lead and zine 22. 4 18.4) 21.7) 229 
Anthracite ae Eee 77.0 80.5) 80.0) 79.4 
Bituminous-coal 438.4 444.9) 42). 
Crode petroleum and natural gas pro- 
duction : 260. 1 257.5! 237.3 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 97.5 100.1} 97.8 
Contract construction. ....................-- 2, 137 2,165) 1,989 
Man ufacturing ee ae. 13, 877| 14,177 15, 286) 15, 247 
Durable goods $ 7,441 {7,656 {7 8,315 [8,373 
Nondurable goods 3_. 6,436 (6, 521 6, 738 6,970 (6,874 
Ordnance and accessories... . 26. 1 28. 2 3.1; 2% 
Food and kindred products... .. a 1,436 /1, 410 1, 439 1, 654 1, 536 /1,532 
Meat products : 285. .7 277.5 b 289. 298. 8 282. 6 271.2) 275, 
Dairy products. ._. RE A Ae 56. 3 153.9 : 134. 0 146. 0 147.7; 148.0 
Canning and preserving. ..........._.. 368. 0 .3 156. 4 ’ 133.0} 143.7 285. 1 222.0} 223.5 
irain-mill products... 3 : 121.6 8 118.7 q 118.9) 118.8 117.9 117.7) 116.9 
Bakery products...» 288. 4 9 276. 1 ‘ 278.6} 279.8 291. 9 282.9) 274.9 
Sugar : » Shbueatwnein 29.8 8 26. 7 26. 27.4 28. 8 49.1 34.5) 38.4 
Confectionery and related products. - - 109. 5 7 87.1) 91. 96.3) 100.5 113.1 100.2) = 98.5 
Beverages... , aa eee 234.2 5.7 204.4) 194. 199.6); 200.8 223. 7 218.6) 211.9 
Miscellaneous food products... ...... 139.7 0 135. 5} = 136. 134.2} 133.9 145. 0 141.3) 144 
Tobacco manufactures............._. oR 90 90 95 96 107 106 100 104 
Cigarettes.......... pabehoubeaie 26. 9 0 26.8) 26.3 25.8; 26.2 27.3) 27.3] 26.6) 2.2 
Cigars... a See 44.4 9 43.3 42.9 45.5 45.3 49.5 48.1 48.3) 49.4 
‘Tobaceo and snuff... nae sd 13.1 .§ 12.6 12.8 13.3 13.7 13.8 13.7 13.7} 14.8 
Tobacco stemming and redrying. 13. 6 7 6.9 7.5 10.0} 11.2 16.4, 16.9) 11.2) 13.0 
Fextile-mill products_.........._. 1,178 5°" 1,175 |1, 188 1,279 /|1, 288 1,336 [1,348 {1,362 /1,325 
Yarn and thread mills... 141.1 5.3 141.4 . 159.0} 162.4 168.7| 172.8) 177.6) 179 
Broad-woven fabric mills. 5 557.1 0. : 613.4} 621.4 640. 0 ‘ 645.7) 618.3 
Knitting mills. 7 228. 6 .0 220. 1 231.8} 229.2 243.4| 243.6) 249.0] 242.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... , 82.7 3 85. # 88. 4 87.9 88.9] 88.7} 89.8) 86.5 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings... .0 58. 5 64. 6 64.9 65.8 65. 6 64.8) 57.3 
Other textile-mill products. _. eu .7 112.1 121.6} 122.6 129.4) 131.9) 135.2) 140.9 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

ER a + Ty. Soe 1, 1,070 /|1,121 1,171 /|1,129 1,187 |1,186 /|1,162 /|1,130 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats....._. 9 131.8} 147.3 152.5) 149.2 155.8} 158.3) 154.4) 151.2 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | 

ss ao eee ! .3 257.4) 258.9 259.0} 243.1) 254.3 267.6} 267.7; 260.1) 269.8 
Women’s outerwear.................... 340. .3 290.7} 322.0 359.7} 349.6) 350. 2) 351.6) 355.2) 342.4) 336.4 
Women’s, children’s undergarments___- 97. .2 04.1) 95.1 97.9, 96.5) 99.1 100.9} 98.2) 97. 4) 9.8 
ee ot 4 20.3) 2.1 25.5, 23.5) 21.9 2B. 2.1) 229 23.9 
Children’s outerwear.................. 67. 5 57.3} 58.5 62.3) 69.7) 58.7 61.2; 60.3) 59.5) 53.1 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel... 91. 6 83.4) 83.0 84.1) 81.4) 915 94.4) 94. 90.1; 8&5 
Other fabricated textile products_...... 138. 7 135.1) 133.1 129.9} 126.2) 130.7 132.0; 128.1) 125.6) 121.6 

Lumber and wood products (except fur- 

—__ _, RT iiidhe linea sagetone 750 747 733 | 719 714 | 726 | 780 830 | 83 | 812 | 838 
Logging camps and contractors... ..... 63.4 63.8} 633) 58.1 58.8} 58.9) 67.2 80.3} 79.7) 728) 81.1 
Sawmilis and planing mills._..._.._._- 447.5 442.1} 430.4) 418.8 408.5} 416.9) 450.5 482.8) 496. 472.9) 488.3 
Millwork, pywess, and prefabricated " 

structural wood products. _.......... _..| 100.2 108.4} 106.2) 108.1 109.7; 112.0) 118.4 121.2} 120.9) 119.5) 113.2 
Wooden containers..................... Sect 72.1 73.7| 73.7) 73.4 74.5| 76.4) 80.0 80.9) 81.2) 81.8) 87.3 
Misceilaneous wood products. ......... 57.9 58.8) 659.2) 60.3 62.2} 621) 63.7 65.1) 65.1) 65.2) 68.4 

Furniture and fixtures................... 305 298 | 301 311 320 | 325 | 339 348 | 345 | 348 | 340 
Household furniture..................- 212.5 205.5} 207.9) 215.9 223.3} 226.9) 238.5 246.7| 244.3) 247.0) 243.9 
Other furniture and fixtures............ 92.3 92.8) 93.2) 9046 97.0) 98.4) 100.5 101.5} 101.0) 100.9) 96.1 

Paper and allied products__....._- ci aia 437 434 437 442 456 463 475 477 474 470 465 

ulp, paper, and peperseus mills. .... 220.5 221.7} 223.3; 226.2 233.9) 237.4) 240.7 240.9) 242.3) 240.7) 234.0 
Paperboard containers and boxes....... 114.7 111.4) 111.5) 113.0 116.6; 119.4) 125.5 125. 6) 123.2) 121.4) 122.1 
Other paper and allied products........!_.... 101.3 100.8' 101.9' 102.6 105.9' 106.3' 109.1 110.2' 108.6’ 107.6) 108.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Annual 
1949 1948 on 
Industry group and industry erage 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1948 | 1947 
anufacturing— Continued 
ae publishing, and allied indus- 
ET ee ee Tae 724 718 714 725 722 722 723 726 729 739 736 735 725 725 709 
oem TS Te 283.4) 282.9) 283.8) 280.8) 277.9) 276.6) 275.0) 274.7] 276.9) 274.8] 273.5) 270.6) 267.5) 248.5 
Pe ‘dicals Ae LEE 52.7] 52.2) 51.9) 53.4) 541) 547) 54.9) 548) 55.9) 55.9) 55.9) 55.3) 54.7) 56.5 
ee? a, Se 42.3) 41.4) 44.8) 45.0) 45.0) 45.1) 45.4) 45.6) 46.1! 46.2) 46.7) 46.9) 46.6) 48.6 
Commercial printing..................-|------. 192.8) 194.3) 196.4) 194.9) 195.6) 196.0; 198.8) 201.5) 203.0) 199.9; 200.4) 196.5) 197.5) 191.0 
J = ees 40.3) 39.7) 40.2) 40.6) 41.2) 41.3) 41.0) 41.6) 43.8) 44.7) 44.6) 443) 45.1) 48.2 
Other printing and publishing. ---._._. -| 106.8) 103.8; 107.9} 107.6) 108.4) 100.1) 120.5) 211.1) 113.3) 114.6) 113.6) 111.7) 113.3) 115.6 
Chemicals and allied products. .........- 658 636 630 642 654 675 691 693 700 709 713 714 707 699 002 
Industrial inorganic chemicals -- ------ ....| 65.6) 66.6) 68.6) 60.0) 70.0) 70.9) 71.1) 72.6) 72.9) 71.9) 72.5) 71.2) 70.9) 66.6 
Industrial organic chemicals - - -------_- -| 180.6) 181.1) 185.0} 188.3) 195.9} 205.7) 211.4) 212.4) 214.1) 214.6) 213.9) 214.0) 210.3] 205.5 
Drugs and medicines____..............- 92.0; 90.7) 91.6) 91, 1) 91.5; 91.7) 91.8) 91.8) 90.2) 90.4) 90.2) 89.5) 89.5) 93.6 
Paints, pigments, and fillers............|.....-- 65.7; 64.9) 66.7) 67.3) 67.7/ 68.1) 68.7) 69.6) 69.9) 70.6) 71.1) 71.0) 70.7) 683 
ht Mii 30.5) 20.6) 30.6) 36.4) 42.3) 43.2) 38.8) 35.5) 33.7) 33.2) 33.4) 33.4) 35.9) 36.7 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats____- 48.7) 46.5) 48.5) 50.5) 545) 57.0) 582) 60.4] 63.0) 64.6) 65.7) 60.5) 56.2) 55.7 
Other chemicals and allied products___. -.--| 152.5) 150.1) 150.5) 151.7] 152.9} 154.1] 152. 7 158.1; 165.2) 167.8} 166.8) 167.7) 165.0) 165.3 
Products of potesioume and coal.........- 246 247 246 246 246 246 245 246 | 247 249 251 243 255 250 239 
, “SP Saies 199.4) 199.9) 198.9) 198.0) 199.1} 198.5! 199.6 200.4) 200.4) 200.0) 190.9) 202.4) 199.1) 189.3 
Coke and byproducts. ______-- 19.5) 19.8) 20.5) 20.7) 20.5) 20.4) 20.5 24) 24) 20.2) 20.2) 2.3) WO} 186 
Other petroleum and coal products__- 27.7| 26.2) 26.6) 27.1; 26.1) 25.6) 25.7 | 25.8} 28.3) 31.1; 322) 32.0) 30.8) 31.2 
EE a ae 217 227 224 233 238 243 246 | 251 256 | 259 257 257 259 270 
Tires and inner tubes... ............-- ones 102.8; 104.9) 110.2) 111.2) 112.8) 113.1) 113.9) 115.9) 117.5) 119.1) 117.8) 119.1] 121.2) 132.4 
Rubber footwear__...............-- inte, nate 25.3) 24.9) 24.6) 25.2) 26.2) 26.7) 27.8! 29.9] 31.1/ 30.7} 30.3) 20.7) 206) 28 
Other rubber products--_--.._..--- OOP... 98.6) 93.8} 95.0} 96.9/ 99.3) 103.0| 104.6) 105.2) 107.7; 109.2) 109.3) 108.6] 107.9] 109.2 
Leather and leather products. -_..-_.._--- 393 397 383 380 373 389 399 400 | 396 396 | 399 411 412 410 409 
hd cshtteasinetiitheimatiiipacosens bund 48.3) 47.4) 49.0) 49.1) 49.6) 50.9) 51.7; 52.6) 53.4) 52.6) 54.0) 54.1) 64.2) 55.7 
Footwear (except rubber) _._..........- 259.1} 250.9) 247.7) 240.2) 253.1] 259.0] 259.7, 257.4] 253.3) 250.1] 259.1) 261.5) 260.1) 257.3 
Otier leather prodmote.................]..---- 89.3; 84.3) 83.4) 83.3) 86.1) 88.7) 88.7) 85.6) 89.4) 96.6) 98.3) 96.8) 905.4) 95.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products__......--- 436 483 471 478 482 484 492 498 | 504 518 524 526 523 514 501 

and glass products. ..............}------- 123.0) 117.5) 121.1) 121.6) 120.0) 123.4) 126.2) 128.5) 133.7] 136.5) 137.9) 137.0) 135.9) 143.8 
Cement, hydraulic.....................|------- 42.5) 42.7) 42.5) 42.0) 41.8) 41.4) 41.6) 41.7) 42.0) 42.2) 41.9) 41.1) 40.9) 38.1 
Structural clay products. ..............|.------ 79.6) 79.7; 80.0; 80.1) 80.2) 80.9) 82.0) 83.3) 86.0) 86.6) 86.4) 86.4) 83.4) 76.1 
Pottery and related products. _......._]------- 56.0) 52.3} 55.3) 57.4) 59.9] 61.2) 61.4) 61.1 62.7; 62.5) 62.2) 61.5) 60.6) 58.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products_| - -- -- - - 86.5) 84.0) 83.3) 83.6) 82.7) 82.8) 83.1 85.0} 87.3} 89.0) 90.1) 89.8) 87.8) 81.5 
Other stone, clay, and glass products. --|------- 95.6) 94.9) 95.4) 97.3} 99.2) 101.9) 103.5) 104.3) 106.3) 107.6) 107.7) 106.8) 105.9) 102.7 

| | 
Primary metal industries... ........_...-- 1,105 {1,093 |1,095 [1,135 /1,158 [1,195 [1,229 |1,245 /1,257 |1, 267 ke 265 |1,262 [1,256 |1,247 |1, 231 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

ER See 572.8} 581.3) 599.1) 610.8} 621.9} 628.3) 628.9) 626.1) 627.4) 623.5) 621.6; 621.6) 612.0) 589.0 
Iron and steel foundries.____..........- --| 205.7) 204.4) 212.3) 214.9) 227.3) 242.4) 248.6) 254.9) 260.5) 262.6) 263.3) 261.6) 259.3) 256.8 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 

eR ARS 50.3; 51.5) 54.0) 54.7) 56.1) 56.0) 55.3) 55.2) 55.2) 55.5) 55.2) 54.6) 55.6) 55.1 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- a | | 

GL AA TELE SITIES 79.9) 78.4) 81.1) 84.2) 88.8) 95.3) 99.6) 102.9) 103.8; 104.0) 103.6) 102.1) 103.8) 111.5 
Nonferrous foundries_..................|------- 71.4) 70.5) 71.9) 73.0) 75.4) 78.2) 80.9) 85.0) 85.8; 86.3) 86.4) 85.1) 85.2) 85.9 
Other primary metal industries ___.____|.------ 112.9) 109.2) 116.3) 119.9) 125.7) 129.1) 131.5) 133.3) 133.9) 133.3) 131.8) 130.8) 130.7) 132.3 

Fabricated metal products (except ord- 

nance, machinery, and transportation , 

ID... cub conadeboccesdt S64 842 828 836 843 867 890 917 932 966 | 980 985 O84 076 995 
Tin cans and other tinware._.._______- vied 51.0) 49.2) 47.1) 44.2) 43.8) 44.6) 44.9) 46.2) 47.9) 48.8) 50.6) 52.8) 48.7) 47.7 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware-.-.-_- 134.8} 133.4) 138.0) 140.7) 145.2) 148.8) 152.8) 154.5) 158.7) 156.8) 155.7) 154.3) 154.4) 156.5 
Heat apparatus (except electric) and 

plumbers’ supplies...................].------ 123.6} 116.4) 118.6) 123.3) 129.4) 134.5} 1390.7| 145.2) 159.1) 168.3) 171.7; 168.2) 165.8) 174.3 
Fabricated structural metal products._.| ----- - 201.3) 201.0) 202.6) 202.3) 204.0) 206.8) 210.5) 212.5] 216.6) 217.7) 218.0; 218.4) 215.9) 206.7 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving. 146.9} 143.6] 142.5] 140.2) 145.7) 151.0) 157.1} 150.9) 165.4) 169.7) 170.0) 170.1) 172.2) 180.4 
Other fabricated metal products......_.|.------ 184.8} 184.0) 187.3) 191.8) 199.1) 204.6) 211.5) 213.8] 217.9) 219.1) 218.6) 220.4) 219.0) 220.1 

Machinery (except electrical) ............- 1,230 {1,240 {1,239 [1,285 [1,327 {1,385 [1,431 [1,458 [1,481 1,509 [1,518 /1,522 [1,525 (1,533 (1,535 
Engines and turbines. -.-..............--|------- 67.0; 69.0) 71.8) 75.0) 77.5) 80.1) 81.9) 83.0) 83.7) 83.7] 82.8) 81.1) 83.8} 83.9 
A machinery and tractors. --|-..-..- 179.3} 178.7) 183.7] 187.1] 190.0} 192.5] 193.8) 194.6) 194.9) 193.5) 192.0) 188.8) 191.3) 178.9 
Construction and mining machinery. -.-|------ - 91.4; 95.4) 101.9] 106.0} 111.4) 114.8] 116.5) 118.6] 120.4) 121.8} 122.5) 123.7) 1226) 120.2 
Metalworking machinery..............|------- 193.1} 198.0) 205.8] 212.8) 219.0) 223.2} 226.3) 232.9) 237.9) 238.1] 230.6) 240.5) 239.5) 248.3 
Special-industry machinery (except 

metalworking machinery) ............|------- 162.4} 163.9) 169.3] 175.6] 181.6) 188.4] 192.0) 195.0] 197. 5) 198.1} 199.2} 200.3) 201.9) 204.4 
General industrial machinery TEEN PR _| 178.5) 179.3] 184.0) 189.2) 194.5) 200.2) 204.3) 207.1) 209. 3| 209.4) 209.7) 210.0) 200.8) 208.6 
Office and store machines oat devices__|--.-.-- 86.9} 87.7} 89.7] 90.5} 91.3| 948] 97.1; 98.1) 101.9) 103.3) 105.5) 106.7) 109.1; 108.2 
Cuvieodadustry and household ma- 

aE ATR E TE 126.2) 126.2) 133.2) 136.8, 158.8] 167.0) 169.1) 172.5] 180.8) 187.4) 189.3) 190.6) 191.3) 184.8 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.........|------- 141.1} 142.1) 145.3) 153.6] 161.1} 169.9] 176.6) 179.6) 182.1) 183.1) 181.7) 182.9) 183. ‘| 197. 3 
Electrical machinery ..................-.- 739 711 712 725 746 770 795 818 834 853 860 858 853 869 918 
Electrical generating, transmission, 

an and industrial appa- 

ENE ae, See 280.8 280.5) 284.2) 202.9) 303.2) 310.1) 314.8) 314.8) 321.3) 325.6) 325.7) 328.6) 3329 343.5 
Electrical equipment for vehicles.......|..._--- 63.2) 62.1) 62.0) 63.4) 64.2) 67.2) 67.6) 68.2) 69.3) 69.6 69.4 68.4) 69.0 743 
Lommunieation AG ‘eaTETE 250.2) 254.0) 261.0) 266.0) 270.7, 278.4) 291.0) 302.7) 311.3) 312.3) 308.4) 303.0) 3122) 336.2 

Electrical appliances, lamps, and 

miscellaneous products. .............|------ 116.5; 115.4 117.9) 123.3, 131.7| 130.2) 144.4) 148.0 150.8 1527 154.4 153.2) 154.8 164.0 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group'—Con. 
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| 
Annual 
1949 1948 average 
Industry group and industry imal 
| Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1048 | 1947 
Manufacturing—Continued | | | | 
Transportation equipment 1,225 |1,221 /|1,242 [1,224 /|1,183 [1,242 (1,248 (1,245 |1,267 /|1,282 {1,277 /|1,287 |1,267 /|1, 263 (1,263 
Automobiles 808.4| 799.3) 775.6) 726.9) 777.9) 775.6) 772.5) 794.0) 803.7) 799.6) 814.2) 802.9) 7928 774.9 
Aircraft and parts el ee 249.1; 250.6) 253.7; 254.1) 250.3) 250.4 256.0) 254.9) 252 248.6, 242.6 232.7) 228.1) 22 ¢ 
Aircraft SE a Pm 171.8) 172.8) 169.3) 169.8) 171.0) 171.0) 168.9) 168.5) 168.3) 166.3) 161.7) 153.7) 151.7) 151.4 
Aircraft engines and parts............|......- 43.0; 52.3) 53.1) 53.8 53.0) 6528 522 62.1) 650.4) 40.9 40.3) 48. 2 46.7 47.8 
Aircraft propellers and parts.........}...... 8.0 8.2 8.1 7.8 7.7 7.7 7.6 7.6 7.7 7.6 7.7 7.6: 7.4) 7.4 
Other aircraft parts and equipment. .|.-..-.-. 2.3; 26.3) 23.2) 22.7) 27.6) 27.9) 27.3; 26.7) 25.8 2.8) 24.1 23.2; 22. 4 20 
~— and boat building and repairing. .|....... 94.0) 100.5) 103.7; 108.2) 109.0) 113.6) 116.4) 118.1) 123.3) 124.4) 127.8) 127.7) 140. 7; 150.4 
Ship building and repairing ‘_........ ebad 83.1) 88.8) 91.3) 95.1) 95.9 100.3) 102.2) 103.7) 109.0; 110.1) 113.3} 113. 0) 124.2; 137.3 
Railroad equipment... ................]--.--. 59.0) 73.3) 81.2) 83.0) 84.6) 87.5) 88.2) 87.6 88.0) 87.3) 85.8) 86.8) 848 814 
Other transportation equipment... .__-. ductal 10.5 9.3 9.6) 10.5) 11.1 11.5 11.5, 123) 15.0) 16.8) 17.0; 16.7) 16.6 17.9 
Instruments and related products.____.. 233 231 231 236 238 242 245 246 251 258 259 263 262 260 | 265 
Optsheinte ~ SRR eae seine bi dN 26.2) 26.2) 27.0) 27.3) 27.7) 2.0) 2.1) 2.0} @W2 B21) @Bé6 Bll Be. 3H) 
Photographic apparatus. ............. hates 50.2; 51.2) 653.0) 53.8) 55.6) 56.1 56.7; 657.7) 59.1 59.6; 60.1 60.6 60.3 61.84 
Watches and clocks % we eae 30.5} 29.4) 30.6; 30.6) 31.1) 31.6) 32.0) 33.8) 37.6) 40.5) 41.7) 41.8) 40.8) 413 
Professional and scientific instruments sed 123.9; 123.7) 125.8) 126.3) 128.0) 129.0) 129.4) 131.7) 133.3) 130.4) 132.3) 131.6; 130. | 131.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing {ndustries..| 427 416 383 403 404 414 426 434 439 458 479 484 474 466 | 461 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. a 52.5 49.0} 63.4 54.3) 55.7) 67.1 58.5) 68.7| 60.5) 61.9) 61.5) 60.5) 60.3) sR) 
Toys and sporting goods.............. hate 70.3) 63.5 65.3) 65.6) 66.5) 66.4) 67.0) 66.9) 73.2) 82.3) 85.8) 847) 80. 8 8 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions inne 56.4) 52.7 51.6; 50.1 53.3) 57.8) 60.0) 59.4) 61.7) 646) 66.1 63.9) 62.3) 61.0 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries_. ; aie aed 236.7) 217.7| 232.6) 233.5) 238.6) 244.9) 248.7) 254.1) 262.4) 270.0) 270.9) 264.9) 262.8 2623 
Transportation and public utilities.....____. 3,969; 3,993) 4,007) 4,031) 4,021) 3,991) 3,975) 4,024) 4,054) 4,158) 4,166) 4,188! 4,189) 4. 151| 4, 122 
TYRREDOTUREIOE...< « c cccccccccecs -----|2,745 [2,763 2,771 |2,800 |2,792 (2,761 (2,745 [2,795 |2,820 (2,928 |2,937 /|2,963 |2,957 (2,934 2, O84 
Interstate railroads.._.... _j|......-]1, 375 |1,381 [1,410 [1,416 /|1,387 {1,370 |1,414 /1,440 /1,504 /1,517 |1,534 [1,589 {1,517 (1,557 
Class I railroads. ....._..............]--...--]1,202 [1,208 [1,230 /1,237 [1,215 |1,198 {1,231 '1,255 /|1,306 [1,320 |1,345 /1,350 (1,327 (1,352 
Local railways and bus lines........___].__-. 157 158 159 159 161 166 161 161 162 162 162 163 163 185 
Trucking and warehousing wares 538 538 540 532 532 538 544 549 571 579 580 564 566 551 
Other transportatierf and services_____- 693 694 691 685 681 677 676 679 691 679 687 691 687 692 
Communication... ...... Sidcvecaaducual Ge 684 691 691 695 698 700 701 699 702 702 700 703 696 646 
ESE srs 632. 6 7.9} 636.6) 639.1) 641.1) 643.5) 643.8] 640.6) 643.6) 643.0) 640.2) 642.7) 634.2) 581.1 
- Se NSS 51.6] 52.3) 53.1) 545) 55.4) 55.3) 56.0; 56.9) 57.8) 658.3) 58.9) 59.3) 60.8 63.4 
Other public utilities.....................|) 545 546 545 540 534 532 530 528 526 528 527 525 529 521 | 492 
Gas and electric ulitities..........._.__]--. 521.1} 520.0) 515.2) 609.3) 507.0) 504.9) 504.2) 502.9) 504.9) 503.3) 501.6) 505.5) 497.0) 469.5 
Xai Ree rs 25.2} 25.0) 24.8) 24.4) 24.8) 246 2.4 23.5 2.44 2.4 2.44 @.7) 2.7 22.6 
| 
Trade........ ndiemeensndinmen sdpdiemaedstiohanel 9,431; 9,224) 9,206) 9,336) 9,342) 9,478) 9,310) 9,292) 9,388) 10,273) 9,807) 9,654) 9, s29| 9,491) 9, 196 
Wholesale trade...._. niiemeaiiaae .545 12,524 |2,.472 |2,491 (2,482 (2,504 (2,523 (2,541 (2,559 (2,505 (2,612 (2,601 /|2,581 (2,533 2,410 
PLL EARN ‘ 6,700 16,734 (6,845 |6,860 |6,974 (6,787 |6,751 |6,829 (7,678 [7,195 {7,053 (6,941 (6,958 6,785 
General merchandise stores.........__. 1,437 |1,338 [1,357 [1,401 /|1,434 [1,515 /1,411 [1,386 /|1,423 [1,990 /|1,647 /1,523 {1,432 /1,470 (1,389 
Food and liquor stores. ____. aaicoanall 1,217 [1,188 {1,192 /|1,208 |1,203 /1,204 /|1,193 /1,184 [1,186 {1,208 /1,197 {1,196 /1,181 [1,195 (1,161 
Automotive and accessories dealers____. 692 689 680 670 661 658 648 647 653 668 654 648 646 634 | 581 
Apparel and accessories stores...._..._. 545 | 489 | 510 | 553 | 564 | 616 | 548 | 534 | 554 | 670 | 608 | 500 | 568 | 577 | f7 
eR CU i cccccccenscoccsceseen 2,905 [2,996 |2,905 [3,013 [2,998 /|2,981 (2,987 [3,000 |3,013 (|3,142 [3,089 [3,087 (3,114 (3,081 3,088 
ee Se een Lene aa 1,772; 1,782) 1,781) 1,774 1,768) 1,757) 1,749) 1,785) 1,731) 1,724) 1,721) 1,720) 1,725) 1,716) 1,641 
Banks and trust companies. __._.........|...... 422 422 417 413 413 415 413 410 409 408 407 408 403 | 380 
Security dealers and exchanges.........__|..___. 55.5) 655.7| 655.3) 55.3) 55.4) 55.9) 56.3) 56.5) 656.9) 57.0) 57.3) 58.2) 67. 9) 60.1 
Insurance carriers and agents... . . . ~messen noone 629 | 624 | 616 | 612 | 613 | 611 606 | 602 | 602 | 600 | 507 | 599 589 | 549 
Other finance agencies and real estate..__|.___. 675 679 686 683 676 667 660 662 656 656 659 660 665 652 
| 
Ee en ee a 4,831; 4,835) 4,849) 4,834) 4,804) 4,768) 4,720) 4,712; 4,723) 4,757) 4,782) 4,811) 4,849) 4,799 4,756 
Hotels and lodging places................|.....-. 503 510 487 464 451 445 447 447 461 458 464 489 478 | 497 
OS eee OES BA ROT 357.5) 363.3) 361.0) 352.6) 347.3) 346.2) 346.4) 350.5) 349.6) 350.5) 354.7) 357.7) 356.1) 364.8 
Cleaning and dyeing plants............}.....-. 144.4) 150.9) 154.1) 153.1) 149.5) 143.5) 142.0) 143.6) 145.3) 146.8) 150.2) 148.4) 149.9) 153.7 
Re il gt tt aol te eS A 238 239 240 238 237 235 234 235 238 238 238 238 241 52 
St, catncutnnccuaseustiniinoiiiia 5,893) 5,763) 5,738) 5,803) 5,813) 5,775) 5,761) 5,737) 5,764) 5,994) 5,685) 5,694) 5,668) 5,613) 5,404 
| RES a Sr re 1,892 1,900 /|1,905 (1,909 /|1,898 /|1,885 (1,877 (1,877 |1,875 (2,161 (1,856 (1,848 (1,848 (1,827 |1,874 
State and jocal...............272777222777 4001 (3,863 |’ 833 |3's04 |3,015 (3,800 |3\s84 |3;860 (3,880 3,833 3,829 {8,846 |3,820 3,786 5,550 
cultural able upon request. These series supersede data shown in monthly mimeo- 


! The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of 2g begpren in nonagri 
establishments are u reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
ments and, therefore, differ from =e ent information obtained by house- 
hold interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1), 
in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data cover 
all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricultural establishments 
who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month; in Federal establishments during the pay period ending 
just before the first of the month; and in State and local government d 
the pay period ending on or just before the last of the month, while the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force data relate to the calendar week which 
contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self-emplo persons, 
domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded from the 
BLS but not the MRLF series. These employment series have been ad- 
— to levels indicated by Unemployment ce Agencies and the 

ureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance data through 1947, and have been 
carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent 
series. Comparable data prior to 1947 for industry divisions only, are avail- 


, hed releases dated prior to September 1949 and issues of the Monthly 
r Review dated prior to Octo 


1949. Data for the three most recent 
months are subject to revision. 


3 Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment); (except electrical); electrical 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
and manufacturing industries. : 

3 Includes food and kindred procaes: tobacco manufactures; textile-m:!! 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied proc- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied pro¢- 
ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather an! 
leather products. 

* Data by region, from January 1940, are available upon request to '»* 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ! 
[In thousands] 
Annual 
| 1949 1948 venaan 
Industry group aad industry 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1948 | 1947 
Mining: . 

BMetel MinING.......---2-.22000e--202000- 83.4) 83.9) 895 90.9, 92.7) 92.0; 91.0 88.5) 87.2) 89.7) 86.3] 8&8. 87.5 
as tnt nsuddndoeereniones 32.5} 32.8] 33.4] 33.1) 33.2) 320] 32.0 32.2} 32.2) 32.8) 33.5) 32. 30. 5 
Copper mining.........---------------- 18. 6 18.8 19.8} 20.5) 20.9 21.2) 20.2 18.1 17.7 20.5; 20.5) 20. 20.1 
Lead and zine mining-......-.--.------ 16.5 16.1 19.1 19.8; 21.0 21.1 21.0 20.9) 20.5) 20.1 15.8 19. 20.7 

Anthracite.......----..------------------ 73.3 73.1 72.7 72.9 73.9 74.3 75.1 75.9 75.9 75.6 76.4 75.8 74.6 

Bituminous-coal.............-.....-.----- : 400.1] 383.0} 404.5) 411.7) 419.6) 421.6) 428.2 434.5) 431.9) 431.7] 434.8] 419.1) 407.7 

Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- 

duction: 

Petroleum and natural gas production... 131.4} 131.0) 130.0} 126.5) 125.7] 125.7) 125.9 127.0) 127.8) 127.1) 130.4) 127.1) 120.0 

Nonmetallic mining and quarrying .-...- 86. 4 86.2) 85.9) 85.6) 85.4 82.0; 80.4 87.2; 88.6) 89.7 91.0 87.6 86.0 

Manufacturing............-...-..---.-.---- 11, 576}, 11,212) 11, $37) 11,324) 11,616) 11,904) 12,074 12, 578) 12,775) 12,918} 18,017) 12,717) 12, 794 
Durable goods____...........--.--- 5,949; 5,896) 6,022) 6,057) 6,262) 6,417) 6, 523 6,845; 6,942; 6,969) 6,940) 6,909) 7,010 
Nondurable goods_...............- 5,627) 5,316) 5,315) 5,267) 5,354) 5,487) 5, 551 5,738} 5,833) 5,944) 6,077) 5,808) 5,784 

Ordnance and accessories...............- 18.2) 19.3) 20.7) 21.3) 22.5) 23.2) 23.3 23.6) 23.9) 23.8} 23.6) 23.9) 22.5 

Food and kindred products.............. 1,364 /|1,224 |1,153 [1,005 {1,071 [1,069 [1,073 1,171 |1,226 |1,311 |1,438 |1,197 |1, 216 
SO ee 228.4 227.2) 225.6) 220.6) 217.4) 225.5) 230.9 .7| 247.2) 234.8] 226.4) 223.3) 215.8] 223.9 
Dairy products. --.........-.----------- 116.4) 122.1) 122.1) 115.3) 107.8) 103.3) 100.0) 98.6) 100.3) 104.0) 108.4) 114.9) 111.0) 115.2 
Canning and preserving...........-.--- 338.6) 220.1) 169.0) 130.9) 125.0) 109.9) 108.3) 118.2] 146.7) 172.9] 257.7] 407. 195.3} 198.2 
Grain-mill products...................- 96.8) 96.8) 94.3) 93.8) 91.5) 93.0) 93.4) 93.9) 94.1) 96.0) 93.5) 94. 93.6) 94.1 
{ia 194.4) 190.5) 191.7} 187.8) 186.0) 185.3) 188.6) 190.0] 196.4) 197.0) 202.6] 199. 195.5] 194.0 
bt - AE 25.7) 23.7) 22.8) 22.6) 22.7) 22.9) 23.5) 24.8) 31.1) 45.0) 44.2) 30. 30.0) 33.9 
Confectionery and related products. --- 93.2} 69.9) 71.1) 73.6) 77.8) 79.3) 82.4) 86.4) 94.7) 101.0) 99.3) 87. 85.9) 84.0 
ee 165.1} 168.5) 152.4) 148.0) 140.1) 149.4) 144.5) 145.6) 156.9) 167.4) 166.7) 170.4) 161.4) 161.1 
Miscellaneous food products---......-- 105.7} 105.2) 104.0) 102.7) 102.7) 100.2) 101.2} 99.8) 103.3) 108.1) 111.9) 111. 108. 111.3 

Tobacco manufactures-.-..........-..-.-.-- 91 82 84 82 82 85 88 90 93 97 100 99 93 06 
Si tc cndthonncdbencadosnba’ 24.4) 24.4) 24.3) 24.3] 23.8) 23.5) 23.4) 23.9) 24.3) 25.0) 25.2) 25. 24. 23.8 
GS Ae ES 42.44 40.9) 42.4) 41.3) 40.9) 43.3) 43.4) 43.2] 46.3) 48.3) 47.6) 46.1) 46. 47.2 
OOS LO Eee 11.7 11.0 11.4 11.0 11.3 11.6 11.9 12.2 12,3 12.2 12.3 12.2 12. 13.0 
Tobacco stemming and redrying-_-_--_-_- 12.4 5.7 5.6 5.8 6.4 6.8 9.1 10.2} 10.3 11.2} 15.3) 16.0) 10. 12.1 

Textile-mill products....................- 1,092 |1,057 |1,083 /1,087 /|1,100 /|1,150 [1,190 {1,200 [1,236 [1,245 {1,249 /1,261 [1,275 /1, 243 
Yarn and thread mills-_--............--- 132.8] 126.5) 131.9) 132.6) 133.7) 143.6) 149.9 158.1} 157.4) 159.4) 163.7| 168.5) 170.6 
Broad-woven fabric mills-_--.......----- 530.5] 517.8) 524.7) 526.4) 529.5) 558.3) 582.1 607.1} 609.7] 610.0} 615.4] 615.3) 590.2 
EE cclincindnitencosindess 210.8} 199.7] 202.9) 202.3) 206.8) 210.5) 213.9 219.7} 225.1) 225.9) 226.1) 231.4) 226.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_._......-- ae 73. 3 72.0} 74.0 76, 2 77.7 78.3 78.9 80. 2 79.9 79.4 79.2) 80.4 78.3 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings-.---- : 47.6] 43.6) 49.2) 50.8) 53.9) 55.8) 56.9 58.0) 58.1 57.9] 57.8] 57.2) 50.5 
Other textile-mill products...........-- 97.3} 97.7) 100. 98.9) 98.5) 103.9) 108.5 113.2} 114.4) 115.9) 118.7} 121.7] 127.2 

Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

SS aaa 1 1, 040 942 959 956 |1,008 (1,051 (1,055 5 11,040 {1,058 |1,072 [1,072 [1,049 028 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats_-..---- 130.4} 116.0) 121.5] 117.7) 138.7) 137.3] 138.7 .4] 134.7] 135.3) 141.5) 144 140. 138. 4 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 

oe 235.8} 221.4) 236.3) 239.1) 241.0) 242.0) 240.6 5.4) 235.9) 246.3) 249.1) 249.5) 250.7] 252.3 
We eh GT WONT... on ccccccccccesss ae 307.0} 263.2) 257.6) 257.0) 288.5) 317.7) 324.1 .3) 315.2) 314.5) 316.4) 321.1) 308.7) 305.4 
Women’s, children’s undergarments-.--.- 88.0) 82.0) 83.5) 84.5) 85.5) 87.7) $9.0 .6] 90.3) 92.4) 91.9) 89.3) 887) 83.3 
J ae eS 20. 2 17.6 14.7 17.6 20. 5 22. 8 22. 6 . 6 19.1 17.6 20.9 20.3 20. 2 21.1 
Children’s outerwear-......-----.----.-- 61.5) 58.4) 57.3) 52.4) 53.4) 57.7) 657.0 .5) 83.6) 55.3) 56.0) 55.7) 54.7) 49.1 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel. - - 78.9| 72.9| 74.5) 71.8) 71.1) 72.8) 72.5 .5| 79.4) 83.5) 82.4) 82.7) 78.5) 73.0 
Other fabricated textile products------- 118.0} 110.7) 113.9) 115.4) 113.8) 112.7] 110.7 ~8} 111.7) 113.1] 113.4) 109.8) 107.5) 105.5 

Lumber and wood products (except fur- 

A SS ee ee 689 76 686 672 659 659 655 720 754 769 782 752 777 

camps and contractors --.-....-- 59.3 58. 9 60. 1 59.7 54.5 56. 6 55.4 5 63. 8 72.3 76.7 76. 2 69. 5 77.7 
Sa and planing mills-_--.-...-----|- 416.6) 406.9) 410.3) 398.5) 388.6) 384.8) 379.5 .9) 420.3) 443.4) 451.9) 465.4) 442.0) 455.4 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 

struct wood products--_-_.....-...- 94.5) 91.9) 93.7; 91.9) 93.6) 93.5) 95.3 .5| 103.6] 105.4) 106.2) 105.9) 105.0) 100.0 
Wooden containers............--------- 66.4) 66.3) 68.5) 68.4) 68.3) 68.2) 68.8 9] 74.3) 75.2) 75.0) 75.3) 76.0) 81.8 
Miscellaneous wood products. ........- 51.8} 51.9) 63.0) 653.3) 542) 55.5) 56.2 .1} 57.7] 58.1) 59.2) 59.2) 60.2) 62.4 

Furniture and fixtures................--.- 263 253 257 259 268 274 278 297 305 307 304 306 300 
Household furniture. -..............-.-.-- 187.0} 179.3} 181.1) 183.0) 190.5) 194.7) 198.3 .1} 213.3) 219.9) 221.6) 219.4) 221.6) 219.7 
Other furniture and fixtures............'..-.- 75.7, 74.1, 75.9) 76.41 77.4) 78.9) 80.0 .5| 84.11 84.6) 85.0) 84.3) 84.1) 80.0 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
j ~ — —_— 
| 1949 1948 Annual 
Industry group and industry = ~_ 
; 
| Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1948 | 1947 
re Continued Manufs 
Paper and allied products.... soak aan 371 365 369 372 377 386 391 398 409 412 411 408 405 406 Elect 
Pulp, paper, and yaperboard mills. .... --| 190.9) 188.3) 191.7) 193.6) 106.3) 201.4) 204.2) 207.7) 210.4) 210.6) 210.8) 212.3) 210.8 269 Ele 
Paperboard containers and boxes.......|..--.- 97.2; 93.3) 94.2) 943) 95.6) 97.7) 99.1) 102.0) 108.0) 109.8) 108.4) 105.7) 104.6 1074 di 
Other paper and allied products........ soba 83.3) 83.1) 83.3) 84.2) 84.7) 86.8) 87.9) 88.2) 90.3) 91.1) 91.6) 90.3! 80.4) 9) ) -- 
; Ele 
ne publish ing, and allied indus- Cor 
SR be -| 493 487 484 494 404 495 496 497 500 509 508 508 500 501 | 497 Ele 
* A a ee -| 141.4) 140.9) 141.9) 141.0) 139.5) 138.8) 136.7) 136.0) 139.3) 138.0) 137.3) 135.9) 133.5 1254 m 
ESE TT RE PETE LIE : 35.6; 35.2) 35.0) 36.6) 36.9) 37.4) 37.1) 37.2) 36.9) 37.5) 37.8) 37.5) 37.3) 38° 
OEE IS EG Tee —e 34.7 33.8; 37.1 37.2; 37.2) 37.3) 87.6) 37.7) 38.1 38.1 38.4) 38.6) 38.6) 40.4 Trans 
Commercial printing................-.-.. a 160.4) 161.6] 163.8) 162.3) 163.1) 163.7) 166.4) 168.6) 169.7) 167.3) 168.0) 164.3) 165.5) 161.4 Aut 
ae SESS Sear wai 31.2} 30.8} 31.1 31.5; 32.3 32. 1 31.6) 32.2) 34.3) 35.1 35.1 34.6) 35.1) 38.9 Aire 
Other printing and publishing eetiinals . ; 83. 6 82.1 85.4 85.5) 85.5) 86.2) 87.4) 88.0) 90.4) 91.9) 91.0) 88.9) 91.0) 932 ; 
Chemicals and allied products. .........-. 480 458 452 44 476 495 511 513 519 526 529 532 527 520 523 A 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... ......|..... 49.8} 50.7) 52.3] 52.6) 653.4) 654.6) 55.0) 55.6) 56.0) 55.7) 55.7) 55.0! 54.7! 51.9 O 
Industrial organic chemicals. . . .... SR ee 135.3) 135.9) 139.1) 141.8) 148.1) 157.4) 161.7; 163.2) 165.3) 165.5) 165.4) 166.3] 164.4) 162¢ Shi 
Drugs and medicines... ..............-- — 60.0; 59.2) 59.9) 59.8) 60.5) 61.2) 61.5) 61.5) 60.2) 60.3; 60.0] 60.1] 59.9) 63.9 8 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. ..........|.-..-.. 41.7 41.0) 42.6 43.4, 43.7) 44.0) 44.5) 45.3 46.0) 46.6) 47.1 46.9) 46.9) 45.9 Rail 
Fertilizers ee ew 24.8} 24.0) 24.9) 30.7) 36.6) 37.6) 33.1) 29.9/ 28.0) 27.6) 27.7) 27.9) 30.2) 314 Oth 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats. eS Oe 38.5) 36.3) 38.7 40.4 44.4 47.1 48.1 50.4 52.8; 64.1 55.4 50.7) 46. 6! 46.9 
Other chemicals and allied products....|..-.-. 108.0} 105.7) 106.3) 107.3) 108.7) 109.5) 108.7) 113.4) 117.6) 119.5} 120.3) 120.1) 117.6) 120.7 — 
Products of petroleum and coal... ....-- 190 190 189 189 188 188 187 188 187 189 192 1S4 195 192 184 Pho 
yl Se = 150.0} 150.3) 149.6} 148.5) 148.8) 149.3) 149.5) 149.1) 149.1) 149.4] 140.3] 151.4) 148.9) 141.5 Wai 
Coke and byproduots.................- — 17.0 17.3 18. 0 18. 1 17.9 17.9 17.8 17.9 17.8 17.6 17.6 17.8 17.5) 15.9 Pro! 
Other petroleum and coal products eeckewailiie 22.9; 21.3) 21.6) 21.8) 20.9) 20.2) 20.2) 20.0) 22.5) 25.4) 26.5) 26.2) 25.3) 23 Mi 
Misce 
ee ee ee 168 179 177 181 185 190 194 197 201 206 209 208 207 209 20 Jew 
Tires and inner tubes................-- iil 79.9} 82.0) 86.3) 87.2) 88.6) 88.6) 89.4) 91.3) 92.7) 94.3) 93.1) 94.4) 96.2) 105.8 Toy 
Rubber footwear..............- éheniies — 20.3} 20.2} 19.8) 20.5) 21.4) 21.9) 22.9) 24.8) 25.9) 25.5) 25.2) 247) 246 29 Cos 
Other rubber products olttiine ss ciiies baad 79.1 74.5 75.3 77.2 79.6) 83.1 85. 1 85.3 87.2} 88.9) 89.3) 87.9) 88.1) 898 j Oth 
; in 
Leather and leather products. _.........- 354 355 343 339 332 348 358 359 354 354 357 369 370 368 37 
Dh nhiditeahie aciebbinnedbieaedl waa 43.8) 43.1) 44.5) 44.5) 45.0) 46.3) 47.1) 47.8) 48.6) 47.9) 49.2) 49.4) 49.5) 41.5 oe gyre 
Footwear (except rubber)... Jeanliied - 233.5) 226.3) 222.5) 215.7) 227.8) 234.4) 234.5) 232.5) 227.5) 223.9) 233.4) 235.3) 234.8) 235. / 1 Data 
Other leather products...............-. deel 77.5| 73.1) 721) 722) 749) 77.4) 77.3) 74.1] 77.8 84.9) 86.3) 85.0} 83.5) Sas » = both Ly 
Fi ing, 0 
Stone, clay, and glass products... .......- 418 | 414 | 402 | 409 | 414 | 416 | 423 | 429 | 436 | 4651 457 | 458 | 455 | 448 | 438 ' Data ha 
Glass and glass products... .- SaaS ene 107.4} 101.9) 105.4) 105.9) 104.5) 107.4) 109.5) 112.1] 117.3) 120.4) 121.6) 121.0) 119.6) 126.9 Agencies 
x = “Sess 36.7; 36.9) 36.6) 36.2) 36.0) 35.7 35.8 35.9) 36.4 36.6; 36.3) 35.6) 35.5) 33.6 1947 and 
Structural clay products. ..... néiventilitatbantitive 72.2} 72.2} 72.8} 72.8) 729) 73.4) 74.5) 75.8) 78.7) 79.2) 79.2) 79.2) 76.5) 70.2 providin 
Pottery and related products. __.......|.....-- 50.8} 47.3) 680.2) 52.3) 54.6) 55.7) 656.1) 55.9) 657.4) 57.3) 657.0) 56.4) 55.5) 54.1 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products-_|.. ... 73.7; 71.7] 71.2) 71.2) 70.3) 70.7) 71.1) 72.9) 75.4) 77.1) 783) 78.2) 76.4/ 71.5 
Other stone, clay, and glass products._.|.--...-.. 73.5; 72.2) 73.2) 75.7) 77.5) 80.5) 81.9) 83.1) 85.3) 985.9) 85.8) 84.9) 84.6 82.4 
Primary metal industries...............- 942 | 932 | 933 | 971 | 901 [1,028 [1,062 [1,077 |1,090 |1,101 |1,099 [1,006 |1,091 {1,083 1,073 TABL' 
Biast furnaces, steel works, and veins | 
mills. .... dcweecanecece.cle---eee| 497.8) 505.7] 523.0) 533.9] 545.4) 551.7) 552.8] 550.3] 550.8] 546.8] 544.5) 545.2) 536.8) 517.6 
Tron and steel foundries dpioncuipheods -..e--| 177.3] 175.8) 184.0) 186.3) 198.4) 213.5}; 219.2) 225.8) 231.8) 232.9) 234.3) 233.1) 230.9 229.4 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
| AS LIL AE SE 41.4) 42.3) 44.9) 45.4) 46.8) 46.6) 45.8) 45.8) 46.3) 46.7) 46.4) 45.7) 46.8) 46.9 — 
Rolling, drawing, and anoying « of non- 
NED NE tittiincévaddataddahebalpecssse 63.8) 62.4 64.4 67.3 71.4 77.9 82.3 85.4 86.3 86. 4 86.1 84.5 86.0 93.3 
Nonferrous foundries...................|.------ 59.6; 58.7) 59.5) 59.9) 62.2) 65.3) 68.2) 72.0) 73.4) 740) 74.4) 73.3) 73.2) 744 
Other primary metal industries... ..._. =_—- 92.4) 88.4) 95.2) 98.2) 103.9) 107.3) 109.0) 111.0) 111.9) 111.5) 110.2; 108.9) 109.1 11] 3 SS 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- — e 
nance, machinery, and transporta- 1941: Av 
tion equipment) ....................- 710 689 672 679 683 706 729 752 767 801 816 820 | 819 812 837 1942: Av 
Tin cans and other tinware............]..... | 45.1) 43.2) 41.0) 383) 37.9) 38.5, 387) 40.2) 41.9) 42.5) 44.3) 46.3) 42.2 41. 1943: Av 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware..._._|-. — 111.2} 100.1) 1138) 116.7) 120.6) 124.7) 128.4) 130.5) 134.7) 133.6) 132.3) 131.2) 131.6, 1348 1944: Av 
Heating apparatus we! electric) | 1945: Av 
and plumbers’ supplies. _............].....-- 99.5) 91.7) 93.6) 97.2) 103.0) 107.8) 112.3) 117.2) 130.7) 139.7) 143.0) 139.4) 137.1) 146.0 16: AV 
Fabricated struct = products..|.......| 155.4) 154.9) 156.0) 155.8) 157.3) 159.9, 162.5) 164.5) 169.2) 170.0) 170.7; 170.8) 168.7, 164.6 
— stamping, coating, and en- 
4 = ESR 125.2) 121.9) 120.7) 117.9) 123.3) 128.4) 134.3) 136.4) 142.1) 146.3) 146.5) 146.2) 148.6 156.3 1 See fo 
Other fabricated metal products _ Se ee 152.4) 151.5) 154.3) 157.3) 164.0) 169.7| 176.2! 178.5) 182.8 183.9) 183.4) 184.7) 183.8 193.8 
Machinery (except electrical) ............ 931 925 939 977 (1,014 (1,066 (1,108 [1,133 (1,155 |1,179 /|1,187 /|1,190 (1,193 /1,203 1, 217 | 
OS 0 EES RT 49.0} 50.7) 683.2) 56.4, 58.7) 60.9) 61.9) 63.1) 63.5) 63.5) 62.9) 61.1) 63.9 65.0 
Agricultura] mach and tractors... |.....-. 140.2) 139.7) 145.2} 148.0) 150.5) 152.8) 153.7) 155.1) 155.3) 153.6) 152.3) 148.4) 161.7) 140.9 
Construction and mining machinery. -.|.---. | 64.2) 67.6] 72.5) 76.0, 80.3) 83.6, 85.3) 87.3) 88.6) 89.8) 90.5) 91.6 91.1) #4 
oases te TA AE ATT 143.7) 149.3) 155.8} 161.1) 167.1) 171.2) 174.5) 179.1) 185.1) 185.2) 185.9) 186.9) 186.6 19.) 
Special-industry mach (except } 
working machi —— $4 Ret Eas 122.8} 124.1) 120.2) 134.9) 140.2) 146.0) 149.0) 151.7) 154.3) 154.9) 155.6) 157.4) 158.6 163.8 
General! industrial machinery. .........|....- _| 125.1} 125.3) 129.3) 134.4) 139.0) 144.5) 148.7) 151.4) 153.4) 163.3) 154.1) 154.1) 1543 156.4 
Office and store machines and devices... ....-.. 71.8| 72.7) 74.7) 75.3) 761) 70.4) 81.6 828) 85.8) 87.1) 99.3) 90.5) OO 24 
Service-industry and household ma- DD na 
le CT EG lls RTT 98.2) 98.5) 104.5) 107.5) 127.2) 134.6) 136.7) 140.1) 147. 2 151.8} 183.9) 155.9) 166.3 152.2 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.........'..... | 100.8) 110.7! 1126! 120.6 127.3 135.3! 141.1! 144.4! 146.2) 147.4) 145.8) 146.9 147.5, 1618 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Taste A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 




















1949 
Industry group and industry 
Jul June Apr. | Mar. | Feb. 
| 
Man —Continued 
; Electrical machinery - ...-..--.----------- 505 518 560 585 607 
: Electrical Generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appara- 

GUE. oc ncccccqaceesocescccesceseccccoes 195.3) 200.1 219. 5| 227.0} 232.7 
Electrical equipment for vehicles__._-__- 45.8) 46.3 49.1 52.0} 52.6 
Communication equipment. .-........-- 175.7; 181.4 188.7; 195.7) 207.2 
Electrical appliances, lampe, and 

miscellaneous products__..........._- 88.4) 90.6 103.0} 110.1) 114.6 
Transportation equipment---............ 1,014 | 995 1,012 |1,017 /1,021 |1,038 
DE tiaccencocecenssédutetncs . 669.7) 646.1 , 648.8) 646.1) 648.9 
Aircraft and parts. ....................- 3) 192.4) 187.1 ' 192.1} 192.4) 190.0 
po RS OE ee 128.7} 120.5) 127.2 ; 128.0} 128.2) 126.6 
Aircraft engines and parts. -_--...--__- 30.8] 37.9) 38. ; 38.6) 38.4) 37.9 
Aircraft propellers and parts_.__---_-_- 5.2 5.5 5. 5. 2 5.1 5.1 5.0 
Other aircraft parts and equipment-_. 19.6] 19.5) 16. 15.6; 20.4) 20.7] 20.4 
Ship and boat building and repairing. _- 79.2) 85.4) 88. 92.3; 93.0) 97.6) 100.1 

Ship building and repairing..._..___. 70.2; 75.6) 77. 81.3) 82.0) 86.4) 88.2 
Railroad equipment. .---.-_.....-........ 46. 2 58.5 65. 67.4 68. 8 71.5 72.1 
Other transportation equipment- -_-___. 8.8 7.7 7. 8.7 9.1 9. 5 9.6 

Instruments and related products____--_. 170 170 176 177 181 183 185 
Ophthalmic goods_-__--............-... 21.1] 21.2} 221) 225) 22.9) 23.1) 23.3 
Photographic apparatus___..........._- 36.0} 37.5) 38.7) 39.5) 41.2) 41.3) 42.0 
Watches and clocks. --................. 26. 1 25. 0 26. 0 26. 0 26. 2 26.4) 26.7 
Professional and scientific instruments_ " 86.7; 88.7) 89.4) 90.5) 91.8) 93.4 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_- 313 333 333 343 | 354 | 363 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware-_- 39.1} 43.1) 43.9) 45.2) 46.5 47.8 
Toys and sporting goods..._._......... 54.9, 56.6) 56.8) 58.0) 57.8) 58.1 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions __-_- 43.8 42.3) 41.0) 44.1) 48.6 51.9 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing 

so edu anennen 175.0} 190.5 5 
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57. 8) 73.0 
51.5) ~s 55. 9| 


226. 3) 





7.9 
71.5 
3.5 


220. 9 





1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked dur- 
ing, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Data have been adjusted to levels indicated by Unemployment Insurance 
Agencies and the Bureau 9f Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance data through 
1947 and have been carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, thereby 
providing consistent series. These series supersede data shown in monthly 


Month 


Statistics. 


mimeographed releases dated prior to September 1949 and issues of the 
y Labor Review dated prior to October 1949. 
from January 1947 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Such requests should specify the series desired. 
in all except the first three columns will be identified by an asterisk for 
the first month’s publication of such data. 


Comparable data 


Revised data 


TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker nen and Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
ndustries 


[1939 average = 100] 





Period 





Employ-| Weekl 

Period ment pay ro 
I 100.0 
0 ee 107.5 
Bn obec a cccees 132.8 
_.,. 156.9 
1943: Average.............-- 183.3 
tee Averages] 
1946: Average................| 147.8 








One 





SEE 





Employ-| Weekly | 
ment pay roll 
156. 2 326.9 
155. 2 351.4 
158.9 366. 8 

157.6 366.7 | 
155.9 362.8 
153. 5 360.7 
148.9 345.9 
147.4 340. 4 
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1 See footaete 1, table A-3. 
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TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 
Executive ? 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judi 
Total Defense Post Office All other mt 
agencies * Department ¢ agencies ? 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 

ER a cre eee 2, 153, 170 2, 142, 825 989, 659 455, 002 698, 164 7,127 3, 218 

EE AEE EES SE TEE 2, 066, 545 2, 055, 790 916, 358 471, 368 668, 064 7, 273 8, 489 

SE Sc arcndscddnoudatétoonedetl 2, 083, 614 2, 072, 752 933, 214 457, 003 682, 535 7, 377 3, 485 
a “ee adninlaeededl 2, 076, O11 2, 065, 156 931, 918 458, 414 674, 824 7, 355 3, 500 
 dnscossdscuediinitieessdtt 2, 078, 623 2, 067, 643 934, 509 459, 585 673, 449 7, 443 3, 537 
IE cnstclentemtdbiansvehsae 2, 380, 186 2, 369, 331 937, 178 759, 268 885 7, 343 3.512 

Ee 2, 089, 545 2, 078, 593 933, 670 475, 836 669, 087 7,414 3, 538 
February... —aiechieniiiaitiawabiall 2, 089, 040 2, 078, 068 935, 216 475, 022 667, 830 7, 420 3, 552 
Pcstdtadecteddthedinkiécsdhaal 2, 089, 806 2, 078, 766 934, 433 474, 945 669, 388 7, 482 3, 558 
[ eR 2, 095, 814 2, 084, 764 934, 969 476, 440 673, 355 7, 478 3, 572 
RS ee ee ee 2, 106, 927 2, 095, 881 935, 966 479, 722 680, 193 7, 480 3, 566 
EEE RR ERATE A ICE 2, 114, 767 2, 103, 698 934, 661 482, 447 686, 590 7, 498 3, 57] 
0 ERR A ee A 2, 106, 242 2, 095, 156 917, 001 485, 196 692, 959 7, 507 3, 579 
EERE NEE EES RE 2, 094, 877 2, 083, 448 902, 401 491, 408 689, 639 7, 842 3, 587 
September......... 2, 081, 800 2, 070, 276 886, 902 494, 087 689, 287 7, 924 3, 600 

Continental United States 

ST SSE ae So Se Re 1, 893, 875 1, 883, 600 766, 854 453, 425 663, 321 7,127 3,148 

RE ee RRS ipuetaaaaametll ERY SP 1, 847, 232 1, 836, 550 734, 484 469, 671 632, 395 7, 273 3, 409 

FO EE ee 1, 868, 589 1, 857, 803 756, 500 455, 372 645, 931 7, 377 3, 409 
ei RS Se TS Senalelan 1, 868, 846 1, 858, 065 762, 682 456, 708 638, 675 7, 355 3, 426 
November......... Se A 1, 876, 443 1, 865, 538 770, 286 457, 972 637, 280 7, 443 3, 462 
Dl cdontaihethanaisbtencnate 2, 181, 744 2, 170, 964 777, 474 756, 549 636, 941 7, 343 3, 437 

. 

1949; January....... i a 1, 895, 969 1, 885, 092 777, 679 474, 100 633, 313 7, 414 3, 463 
ll Rt. Sa AE EE SEA TE 1, 897, 665 1, 886, 769 781, 956 473, 289 631, 524 7, 420 3, 476 
li RE EE AE eT 1, 897, 224 1, 886, 261 780, 782 473, 215 632, 264 7, 482 3, 481 
(EE LR I EE: 1, 905, 131 1, 894, 158 784, 077 474, 679 635, 402 7,478 3, 495 

ay 1, 918, 278 1, 907, 309 787, 045 477, 940 642, 324 7, 480 3, 489 
June 1, 929, 461 1, 918, 469 790, 087 480, 651 647, 731 7, 498 3, 494 
dl et ee 1, 925, 251 1, 914, 242 777, 454 483, 390 653, 398 7, 507 3, 502 
oe ete wae 1, 920, 249 1, 908, 897 770, 034 489, 562 649, 301 7, 842 3, 510 
September 1, 912, 222 1, 900, 775 760, 059 492, 227 648, 489 7,924 3, 523 


























! Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
month. Data for the legislative and judicial branches, for the mixed-owner- 
ship banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and for the Federal Reserve 
Banks are reported directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for all other 
ugencies of the executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Com- 
mission, but differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission 
in the following respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and 
paid Fay ~ steamship companies having contracts with the Maritime 
Commission, included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; 
(2) exclude substitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service 
Commission since September 1945; (3) include in December the additional 
postal employment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from 
published Civil Service Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an up- 
ward adjustment to Post Office Department employment prior to December 
1943 to convert tomporeey substitute employees from a full-time equivalent 
to a name-count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for su uent 
months have been reported; (5) employment published by the Civil Service 
Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of the first 
day of the next month. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

? From 1939 through June 1943, employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
ee the number of persons outside the continental area, which was 
estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 1941 
and 1943. From July 1943 through December 1946, employment within 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number outside 


(estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure employment in all 
areas. Beginning January 1947 py Sag is reported monthly both 
inside and outside continental Uni States. In the September 1949 and 
earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, ae for the Panama Railroad 
Co., the mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the 
Federal Reserve Banks were carried separately as “government corpors- 
tions.”” In the October 1949 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review they are included under “‘ All other agencies’”’ of the executive branch. 
For earlier years the follo additional corporations were excluded from 
the executive branch and included under ‘‘Government corporations:”’ Inland 
oareare Corporation, Spruce Production Corporation, and certain em- 
ployees of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and of the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency of the Treas Department. Other gov- 
ernment tions were always included under ‘‘Executive.”’ 

* Covers the National Miltary Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Oanal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created a to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

‘ For ways in which data differ from published of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. mpg res include fourth-class post- 
masters in all months. Prior to uly 1945, clerks at third-class — offices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, being private emp oF , are 
excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, however, when they 
were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressional action. 
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TABLE A-6: Federal Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ! 
{In thousands] 
= | 
Executive ? | 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial 
Total Defense Post Office All other 
agencies 3 Department agencies # 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
1947. .-.---------------------------------- $5, 966, 107 $5, 922, 339 $2, 646, 913 $1, 205, 051 $2, 070, 375 $29, 074 $14, 604 
1Olt _.coaaenesecaseces cowsoccccescecencoe 6, 223, 486 6, 176, 414 2, 660, 770 1, 399, 072 2, 116, 572 30, 891 16, 182 
ee ae 547, 847 543, 700 232, 975 121, 908 188, 817 2, 604 1, 453 
SE Se oe eee 533, 871 529, 761 225, 676 124, 095 179. 990 2, 656 1, 454 
OO EE ee 550, 354 546, 252 235, 507 125, 130 185, 615 2, 683 1,419 
Sa 624, 586 620, 396 245, 159 178, 899 196, 338 2, 722 1, 468 
Ek en ae 538, 453 534, 443 230, 653 122, 134 181, 656 2, 657 1, 353 
os ee 518, 821 514, 865 220, 788 120, 505 173, 572 2, 650 1, 306 
Died. tghninderbanheeapeoscan 576, 546 572, 328 250, 618 124, 948 196, 762 2, 763 1, 455 
eS Re a a 546, 000 541, 967 233, 826 124, 576 183, 565 2, 722 1, 311 
DG. nctcbibbisccaseccsensectscccccs 562, 080 557, 889 242, 059 122, 930 192, 900 2, 762 1, 429 
| EEE. | ae 574, 990 570, 757 247, 993 124. 673 198, 091 2, 792 1, 441 
DE ciuhdttdbenovaannésibeitioecews 540, 440 536, 210 223, 458 124, 914 187, 838 2, 884 1, 346 
ctelinsnnccccatcnibaeneccors 574, 593 570, 083 239, 232 125, 794 205, 057 3, 005 1, 505 
ib erinsccccctudineséscocns 547, 031 542, 606 222, 568 126, 285 193, 755 2, 968 1, 457 
Continental United States 

Eo ae ae $5, 463, 671 $5, 420, 337 $2, 234, 417 $1, 200, 943 $1, 984, 977 $29, 074 $14, 260 
| SS 5, 731, 115 5, 684, 494 2, 272, 001 1, 394, 037 2, 018, 456 30, 891 15, 730 
OR Ee ae 506, 309 502, 201 200, 912 121, 479 179, 810 2, 694 1,414 
RT SS RE 491, 324 487, 255 192, 530 12%, 633 171, 092 2, 656 1,413 
IRE Sale TR RRR. 509, 114 505, 052 203, 323 124, 667 177, 0A2 2, 883 1, 379 
December. .-..- eT eS 581, 370 577, 220 211, 614 178, 151 187, 455 2, 722 1, 428 
Re sdete canes chentionccceon 499, 162 495, 191 200, 204 121, 691 73, 206 2, 657 1,314 
idiincchsnhdubnathncacau 481, 725 477, 807 192, 441 120. 067 165, 299 2, 450 1, 268 
Sk a eee 534, 633 530. 454 218, 474 124, 489 187, 493 2, 763 1,414 
(GRE eS. Pe ee 504. 901 500, 907 202, 6U9 124, 114 174 094 2, 722 1, 272 
iS bie a eae 522, 002 517. 853 212. 447 122, 474 182, 932 2, 762 1, 387 
|S = aa ao 533, 002 528. 810 216, 532 124, 210 188, 068 2. 792 1, 400 
tlh. coh cakcnniboescous 500, 642 496, 451 194, 463 124, 446 177, 542 2, 884 1, 307 
SS Sa s SS 533, 703 529, 235 209, 857 125, 321 194, 057 3, 005 1, 463 
Ee a, ae 508, 415 504, 031 194, 857 125, 808 183, 366 2, 068 1, 416 


























1 Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls which, from 
July 1945 until December 1946, were reported for pay periods ending during 
the month to cover the entire calendar month. ata for the legislative and 
judicial branches, for the mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and for the Federal Reserve Banks are reported directly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for all other agencies of the executive 
branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission. Data for Central 
Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

? From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolis were reported for all areas monthly. 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except 
for the National ms art f Establishment, for which these data were reported 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-5 for derivation of the employ- 
ment figure) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a 
survey as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and 
July 1946. Beginning December 1946, pay rolls for areas outside the country 
are reported monthly by most agencies. In the September 1949 and earlier 
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issues of the Monthly Labor Review, figures for the Panama Railroad Co., the 
mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the Federal 
Reserve Banks were carried separately as “‘government corporations.”’ In 
the October 1919 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review they 
are included under “‘all other agencies" of the executive branch. For earlier 

ears, the following additional corporations were excluded from the executive 

ranch and ineluded under ‘“‘government corporations’: Inland Waterways 
Corporation, Spruce Production Corporation, and certain employees of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the Treasury Department. Other government corpora- 
tions were always included under ‘“‘executive.” 

3 See footnote 3, table A-5. 

4 Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmuasters who previously were recompensed 
by the retention of a part of the postal receipts. Both these groups were 
placed on a regular salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 
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TABLE A-7: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch anq 
Agency Group! 
















































































—., —__ 
Federal 
a, 
Total District of Executive 
Year and month Columbia 
government overnment 
8 Total Legislative | Judi 
Post Office Udicial 

All agencies Defense. Depart- All other — 
agencies ment ® agencies 1947. 
1945. 
Employment ¢ 1948: 

1047 233, 667 18, 140 215, 527 207, 824 69, 771 7, 645 130, 408 7,127 576 

1948 231, 242 18, 777 212, 465 204, 601 68, 509 7, 826 128, 266 7, 273 591 on 

1949: 

fe 235, 063 18, 853 216, 210 208, 245 70, 771 7, 551 129, 923 7,377 5R8 

October niatinadaaaiall 234, 544 18, 564 215, 980 208, 036 70, 666 7, 589 129, 781 7, 355 589 

November. .... isoadantanl 236, 478 19, 065 217, 413 209, 373 71, 084 7, 702 130, 587 7, 443 507 

OS Se aaa 242, 626 18, 731 223, 215, 955 72, 219 12,015 131, 721 7, 343 597 

ID ne cdodsendaccccctese 237, 542 18, 896 218, 646 210, 629 71, 202 7, 623 131, 804 7,414 03 
,,) . SOR sree 238, 911 19, 064 219, 847 211, 823 71, 723 7, 613 132, 487 7, 420 604 
indchekticmendegaceade 239, 898 19, 095 , 803 212, 719 71, 991 7, 625 133, 103 7, 482 602 
i ivcnedéddes 241, 442 19, 358 084 214, 004 72, 359 7, 750 133, 895 7, 478 602 

ay.. 242, 370 19, 144 223, 226 215, 133 72, 545 7, 755 134, 833 7, 480 613 ere 
June... calli 243, 891 19, 762 224, 129 216, 019 72, 440 7, 749 135, 830 7, 498 612 | E: 
Ss Tee 245, 048 19, 689 225, 359 217, 237 72, 521 7,770 136, 946 7, 507 615 the Se 
August... saenevenceses 244, 738 | 19, 731 225, 007 216, 546 71, 246 7, 784 137, 516 7, 842 619 Labo! 
September 242, 305 19, 388 223, 007 214, 465 69, 448 7,773 137, 244 7, 924 616 ry 
enem: 

Pay rolls (in thousands) —_ 

to Jur 

ae sibea $767, 770 $49, 455 $718, 315 $686, 796 $217, 337 $29, 562 $439, 897 $29, 074 $2, 445 ‘Ps 

1948 eeipacaceasses 815, 351 52, 045 763, 729, 791 233, 589 31, 298 464, 904 30, 891 2, 624 a 

7. 

SES TINGE vc bcccscccccnesesés 73, 551 4, 607 68, 044 66, 020 22, 141 2, 722 41, 157 2, 694 20 only. 
October... ._. 70, 755 4, 450 66, 305 63, 421 20, 908 2, 684 39, 829 2, 656 228 paym 
November. . 73, 223 4, 528 68, 695 65, 782 21, 656 2, 750 41, 376 2, 682 Bi and A 
December... 78, 680 4, 742 73, 938 70, 972 22, 526 3, 704 44, 742 2, 722 244 data I 

1949: January 71, 971 4, 647 67, 324 64, 441 20, 687 2, 669 41, 085 2, 657 2% 

February 69, 006 4,418 64, 678 61, 810 19, 984 2, 597 , 2, 650 218 
March 77, 819 4, 801 73, 018 70, 011 22, 190 2, 721 45, 100 2, 763 244 
ll cratedheveutadniawkedanl 72, 228 4, 577 67, 651 64, 703 20, 491 2, 642 41, 570 2, 722 28 __ 
| SSS eae 74, 803 4, 676 70, 127 67, 128 21, 020 2, 670 q 2, 762 237 
EER: REO ES: 3 74, 474 4, 747 69, 727 66, 695 20, 080 2, 678 43, 937 2, 792 240 
eee 72, 683 3, 772 68, 911 , 793 21, 238 2, 691 41, 864 2, 884 24 
tc indbdisennnetboned 80, 290 4, 184 76, 106 72, 852 23, 852 2, 760 46, 240 3, 005 249 
See 77, 816 5, 366 72, 450 69, 246 22, 376 2, 726 44, 144 2, 968 236 -—— 
Arizor 
! Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia Beginning ay ay! 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to a 

Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the the area inside the District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland Cor a 

executive branch are reported through the Civil Serfvice Commission but and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- joan 

differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following politan area. Data for Central Lntelligence Agency are excluded. core 
respects: (1) Include in December the temporary additional postal employ- 2 See footnote 3, table A-5. Idah 

ment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 3 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service tli . 

Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment Commission, see footnote 1. I dia 

to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert ‘ Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the Soon 

temporary substitute a from a full-time equivalent to a name- number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus Maine 
count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months the number of intermittent emplo who were paid during the preceding 

have been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay roll — 

for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from with pay during the y period ending just before the first of the month Maso 

June through November 1943; (4) employment blished by the Civil for the legislative and fie icial branches, and (3) the number of employees 0n Minn 

Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or just before the last Misso 

the first day of the next month. of the month for the District of Columbia Government. Mont: 

Nevac 
New | 
New J 
New ! 
New ' 
Oklah 
Penns 
Rhode 
Tenne 
Texas. 
Utah. 
Verme 
Washi 
Wisco: 
Wyorm 
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TABLE A-8: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 


{In thousands] 















































Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) 4 Type of pay 
Mustering- 
Year and month Marine Coast Family al-| out and 
Total Army? Air Force Navy Corps Guard Total Pay rolls ¢ lowances ! | leave pay- 
ments ® 

—  —e? a eo 1, 671 7 1, 059 (?) 494 98 20 | $5, 350,396 | $3, 336, 934 $308, 220 | $1, 705, 242 
+ 1, 492 7 (7) 424 84 20 | 3,442,961 | 2,993, 124 317, 258 132, 579 
1948: September.....-..-..----- 1, 549 609 401 432 87 21 292, 040 251, 398 28, 115 12, 527 
CE, nb Sediocosobalite 1, 586 636 406 438 86 21 204, 843 259, 175 28, 253 7, 416 
November...............- 1, 611 647 410 446 87 21 298, 971 264, 137 28, 534 6, 300 
SO ee 1, 629 662 410 449 87 22 294, 061 260, 046 28, 605 5, 411 

1949; January. ....------.---.-- 1, 645 677 412 447 88 22 299, 593 265, 618 28, 709 5, 266 
| 1, 688 712 416 450 88 22 290, 041 257, 503 28, 163 4, 376 
ea eakinens 1, 682 703 417 451 89 22 289, 063 255, 340 29, 108 4, 615 

j  .  eo 1, 667 689 417 450 88 23 292, 446 258, 961 29, 037 4, 448 
iT 1, 651 673 418 449 87 23 284, 790 250, 549 29, 517 4,724 
6 i ae 1, 639 664 418 447 87 23 291, 583 255, 996 29, 254 5, 333 
| ae 1, 637 659 419 450 86 24 302, 994 270, 428 29, 050 3, 515 
ER cs 1, 638 655 423 451 86 24 298, 893 266, 772 28, 982 3, 139 
Ee 1, 629 656 420 444 86 y 302, 967 272, 239 28, 234 2, 404 

1 Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash paynients for 


the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. Because of rounding, 
totals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 

2 Includes personnel on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
terminal-leave a at time of discharge were started. 

3 Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 

‘ Pay rolls are for personne] on active duty; they include payment of per- 
sonnel while on terminal leave through September 1947. or officers this 
applies to all prior periods and for enlisted personnel back to October 1, 1946 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave 
payments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actualexpenditures. Other 
data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel 


clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 

5 Represents Government's contribution. ‘The men’s share is included in 
the pay rolls. 

* Mustering-out pay represents actual expenditures. Leave payments 
were authorized b ublic Law 704 of the 79th Congress and were con- 
tinued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted personnel dis- 
charged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused leave, and to 
officers and enlisted personnel then on active duty for leave accrued in 
excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to which in- 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are included, 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Public 
Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October 1947, are 
excluded here and included under pay rolls. 

? Separate figures for Army and Air Force not available. Combined data 


shown under Army. 


TABLE A-9: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments for Selected States ! 


[In thousands] 


















































1949 1948 Annue} 
State | average 

Aug. | July June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec Nov Oct. Bept. | Aug. | 19433 
eg sats andobe 147 147 150 151 153 153 154 154 159 156 155 154 154 142 
SES eee Se ee 285 284 285 286, 286 254 2389 305 209 301 300 207 277 
ee eokel ae 3, 007 3, 008 2, 988 2, 987 2,963 | 2,970 2,996 | 3,117 3, 086 3, 123 3, 162 3, 147 3, 065 
SS 694 694 704 709 721 | 729 | 739 751 781 778 780 780 774 799 
Gtitteoo stcescaccecesessso 716 702 709 713 722 726 727 730 753 751 753 749 747 733 
CC Ea 126 124 124 120 119 115 110 114 125 128 129 134 130 101 
a el ciel 3, 052 3, 040 3, 065 3, 068 3, 091 3, 086 3,112 3, 157 3, 256 3, 230 3, 228 3, 218 3, 195 2, 957 
EEE RT EE Gere rere ees 1, 148 1, 145 1, 142 1, 158 1, 154 1, 165 1, 176 1, 225 1, 215 1, 220 1, 237 1, 203 1, 191 
sR a a a 453 450 449 445 438 432 428 433 457 452 452 455 451 464 
GRITS A er ae eee 263 257 254 245 242 243 248 251 264 263 268 278 281 301 
ees 1 687 680 681 680 683 687 690 699 7233 723 719 720 714 756 
a 1, 616 1,611 1, 631 1, 626 1, 636 1, 645 1, 662 1, 680 1, 755 1, 728 1, 733 1, 735 1, 726 1, 734 
SE SER Tet ee 784 786 780 768 763 767 775 809 813 813 825 823 666 
A 1, 101 1, 093 1, 096 1, 097 1, 099 1, 096 1, 096 1, 109 1,154 1, 141 1,150 1,140 1, 138 1, O81 
RE eee 143 143 143 142 139 137 135 137 142 142 143 143 142 117 
cee ey 48 49 49 47 47 45 45 46 48 48 48 49 50 55 
2} OO ae 159 157 155 149 147 149 152 153 158 159 162 166 169 147 
TRS 1,504 | 1,486] 1,499] 1,503; 1,516/ 1,520] 1,523] 1,538} 1,586| 1,585 | 1,504] 1,604] 1,599 1, 732 
nwt 133 134 135 131 130 129 | 130 130 132 130 130 133 132 05 
a SE 5, 473 5,372 5, 418 5, 421 5, 437 5,429 | 5,454 5, 481 5, 699 5, 649 5, 661 5, 653 5, 618 5, 268 
PE tet Se ee 458 457 459 463 464 462 458 460 483 475 477 47 468 426 
SC PT RE 3,440 | 3,431 3,470 | 3, 504 3, 533 3, 540 3, 549 3, 581 3, 701 3, 671 3, 668 3, 660 3, 627 3, 480 
EP 261 259 261 263 267 271 277 281 292 293 293 202 289 313 
,  —_ “ST 715 712 714 716 718 715 715 722 751 749 754 757 756 669 
_ TEATS Pes --e-----|--------| 1,738 | 1,749 | 1,742) 1,744] 1,752} 1,808| 1,778) 1,767| 1,758 | 1,746 1, 644 
oun 188 186 184 182 181 174 169 168 184 186 191 195 129 3 187 
| eT SNS 95 96 96 4 93 93 4 95 ce!) 99 100 101 102 | 91 
» NTT ET 665 668 670 662 662 653 641 646 628 692 704 707 693 72H 
, SE RT TS 991 985 972 960 959 957 961 971 1, 006 1, 000 1, 003 1,018 1, 007 RAG 
, (SN TET ST 82 81 81 77 75 73 73 74 78 79 83 87 87 64 








' Revised data in all except the first three columns will be identified by 
an asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable 
series, Jan 1943 to date, are available upon request to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics or the cooperating State agency. See table A-10 for ad- 


dresses of cooperating State agencies. 


2 Does not include contract construction. 
3 Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data. 
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TABLE A-10: Employees in Manufacturing Industries, by State ' 
{In thousands] ; 6 
B: 
1949 1948 
Ann 
State sy TAB 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1%3? 
ee . . Te a ee —— 
Alabama...........” a ..| 200.1} 203.6] 207.6) 2121] 218.9] 220.8] 223.3 | 224.8] 228.7] 2201] 227.1] 2283] on; 
Arisona 4.3] 145] 153] 155] 156] 152] #148] #146] #152] 161] 48] 13.8] 15.1 19.4 ——— 
Arkansas a, hii codestbeielell _...-.-e| 700] 708] 71.4] #725! #724! «#709! #%74.7/] «77.11 #79:0] 802] 705] 79.6 7 
California ®....._.. wannneneee-| 757.9 | 711.4] 699.4 | 697.0] 701.3 | 691.3] 694.0] 704.0] 727.1] 738.3] 769.2| 8029] 772.8] 1,165.5 Total : 
Colorado..........------------------] 88.1] 623] 651.0] 61.2] 51.0] 51.6] 51.7] 526] 55.3] 586] 602] 589] 56.9 67.5 
Connecticut... ...--- 324.8 | 322.8 | 3226| 340.3 | 354.4] 367.4 | 379.0] 387.6] 344.2] 399.8] 400.6] 309.9] 396.3] 504 9 
Delaware # sosisdinnnillllle 46.6) 45.3] 446] 442] 445] 444] 448] 445] 448] 452/ 463] 49] 422 552 
District of Columbia... .....-...---- 17.3| 17.3] 17.3] 17.2] 167] 167] 166] 165] 168] 167] 168] 166] 163 15.8 ; 
aera oncennee----| 88.0] 86.9] 888] 910] 922] 066/ 995] 993] 99.7] 973] 90.7] 899] 882] 1259 
Georgia... . -.. 254.1 | 246.1] 248.7) 251.9 |) 260.7) 263.5] 265.7] 266.6) 271.7] 277.6] 279.9] 279.4] 280.1] 3029 } Totals 
RS 2.5/ 2.9) 2.5] 184] 17.5] 160] 15.1 16.1} 19.8] 224] 2.2] 265] 25.3 15.9 
Illinois? ...........-...-....-------]1, 116.2 |, 105.3 |1, 117.0 |1, 125. 5 [1,147.6 |1, 171.1 [1,191.7 |1, 211. 5 |1, 234.5 |1, 242 7 11, 243.3 [1,243.8 |1, 231.0 | 1, 2877 
Indiana? .............---------------|.. ----]| 502.9] 490.4] 500.8] 5126) 519.4) 528.0) 533.5 | 542.9) 545.8] 551.6/ 569.4] 5427] 633) 
ila OAPs RARE uoeeaneee} 945.1] 140.8] 1426] 1422] 1448] 1499] 152.3] 153.9] 155.9] 153.8] 153.8] 1539] 153.0] al? 
ee ie 88.3] 88.7] 87.5] 862] 86.0) 860] 86.0] 86.6] 878] 87.8] 883] 875] 876] i449 Qu 
ie a eh RR a 125.4} 125.3] 1227] 1224] 126.9] 127.6] 128.9] 1283] 1321] 1361] 137.5| 135.5] 135.1 ]- 131.7 
Louisiana........------ _..| 148.3] 147.9] 147.5] 148.0] 147.4] 147.1] 147.4] 148.6] 1509] 1526] 153.6] 1557] 155.6] 106) 
Maine 5 LNG EARS IE. 109.0] 103.8] 1028] 984] 983] 1020] 1063] 1078] 1999] 1106] 1133] 1204] 1215] 1444 
Maryland#..................-------]} 216.0] 200.4] 211.1] 2086] 2121] 2156] 218.0] 2191] 227.7] 233.0] 235.3 | 2424] 239.2] 3498 
Massachusetts *..............-------. 627.1 | 619.7 | 620.3 | 636.1 | 655.5 | 675.8] 690.8 | 6096.7 | 715.5 | 722.8] 727.9] 731.3 | 725.6] 835.6 ; 
Michigan...... a epee ee 1,000.0 | 982.4] 976.6] 931.7 | 987.4 |1,007.7 [1,010.5 |1, 041.3 |1, 062.9 |1, 075.3 |1, 087.1 {1,084.2 |1, 054.4 | 1, 181.8 Dis 
IO _-------) 191.4] 188.0] 185.7] 185.9] 189.0] 1897] 191.7] 197.5 | 2008] 21.9] 210.2] 2100] ‘2153 
Mississippi....... ndisinaedatl : nail 77.9| 76.0] 77.1) 76.7] 768! 81.2] 827] 849] 87.7] 90.0] 91.3] 89.1] 920 95.1 
Misourte rm) gags | 933.0] 330.1} 328.3} 330.6] 337.8] 338.9] 3420) 345.5| 347.2) 34981 3473] 3491 412.9 : 
INO cnctiecacctesesonepensscs 18.8 18.8 18.1 17.4 17.2 17.1 16.9 14.9 18 1 18.6 18.8 18.1 18.0 157 
IT. ius, -cnadittipeidecadtiindl 44.9) 44.7] 45.3] 445] 43.8] 460] 47.2| 469) 487] 500] 650.1] 49.5] 506 60.8 ; 
Nevada... hella de cacanaiah 3.0 3.0 4.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 33 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 79 La, 
New Hampshire... .........--------- 73.8) 725| 72.5| 7.3] 723] 75.2] 77.7] 77.5] 72] 795] 812] 81.8] 822 77 0 
New Jersey #.............----.------] 649.7] 631.1 | 649.7] 658.8 | 675.2 |) 6094.9} 702.3 | 707.2] 724.7] 740.9] 7478] 750.4] 743.9 951.1 
ROO SS 10.3 10.2 10. 1 9.8 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.9 8.9 9.3 9.5 9.8 9.8 7.9 
New York... .........--..---- 1, 753. 6 1, 653.7 [1,686.9 |1, 706.1 |1, 742.3 |1, 790.0 |1, 809.0 |1, 807.8 [1,853.1 |1, 884.7 [1,898.9 |1, 900.0 |1,878.4 | 2,115.7 
North Carolina_..._.- ye ten--n------] 882.2 | 360.2] 365.9] 366.5) 374.1 | 381.8 | 392.3 | 394.2 | 403.0 | 407.9 | 415.8 | 421.8 | "421 5 | ‘309.9 ; Mi 
8 ieadbeanmnen 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.4 6. 2 6.3 6. 2 6.4 6.5 6.6 $.7 6.5 6.6 5.6 
Ohio... ..--------neeen-na-eeeea-~--|1, 078.4 |1,062. 5 |1, 091.0 |1, 103.8 |1, 131.3 |1, 164.3 |1, 187.7 |1, 198.3 {1,219.3 |1, 235.7 |1, 241.0 |1, 253. 7 |1, 235.3 | 1,363.3 
Oklahoma... Ret Se kL 60.0} 60.5 8} 613] 41.7] 628] 63.5] 663] 86.7] 487.4] 679] 67.2] 66.9 90.7 
OUGRTE. cenqnepececesccncncoesesccoes 158.7 | 137.2] 146.8] 136.3] 132.6] 130.9] 127.0] 128.5] 137.1] 143.2] 155.0] 160.2] 160.5 192.1 
Pennsylvania # |, 204.8 |, 207.9 11, 330.3 [1,362.6 1,393.2 |1, 429.8 |1, 447.0 |1, 461.7 [1,498.9 |1, 504.0 |1, 508.1 [1,508.1 11, 498.0 | 1,579.3 ; 
~~ RpeTnEeeseseners | 923.9} 122.5] 123.2] 1229] 126.1] 122.7] 138.6] 1402] 1429] 145.7] 1463] 147.3] 147.1 189 4 _— 
Bouth Carolina...........-..- socnenel 191.9 | 190.4 192.3 | 191.5 | 195.7] 197.9] 200.8 | 199.1 206.1 | 206.1 206.6 | 208.5} 211.1 191.8 1 Mor 
South Dakota....... TEE u8} 120] U7] U3} 23] 1.5] 1.5] IL6] IL8] 122] 1.9] 11.6] 118 10.3 tries as 
i < ctescienancgammniiiadil 230.8 | 228.9 | 227.0] 2286] 231.2] 234.3] 237.4] 237.0] 246.6] 2521] 258.0! 2581] 204| 255.9 py 
ee 337.5 | 335.6 | 3378] 333.0] 331.8] 336.2] 337.9] 343.1] 353.3] 358.0] 3528] 351.4] 353.6] 4248 — 
Sih ettones 20.7| 30.6! 27.2] 27] 26] 29] 25.5] 25.5] 27.7] 309] 316] 328] 201 33.5 refer to 
Vermont..........----..-------------| 822] 31.5] 321] 325] 33.0) 340] 350) 354] 363) 367) 369] 37.3] 379 41.3 — = 
Virginian’... 100.7 | 104.7] 1961 | 195.7] 2005 | 206.1] 205.9] 206.3] 211.3] 215.5] 218.4] 217.7] 214.5] 219 ny pl 
lj Ee -| 172.1 173.0} 174.2] 170.9] 171.8] 1704] 163.4] 163.5] 174.5] 184.8] 192.9] 192.8] 183.7 925 6 ae 
TES PHREEED. «. codddecovaubbooccentll 125.8 | 1229] 1263] 128.1] 131.4] 1345] 136.3] 137.6] 139.5] 140.4] 1421] 141.3] 141.3] 1322 cove: 
Wisconsin...........----------------| 4163 | 410.3] 3983] 303.2] 390.0 |- 407.8] 411.4] 415.5] 426.5 | 430.7] 431.8 | 445.9] 434.5] 4428 
0 a i eee 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.0 5.9 5.9 6. 6.1 6.4 7.1 7.3 6.7 6.9 5.1 






































Massachusetts— Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, Boston 10. 

Michigan— Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 

Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, Department of 
Social] Security, St. Paul 1. 

fee a ee aan dm Security Commission, Jackson. 

Missour!— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

ema of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 

neoln 1. 


1 Revised data In all except the first three columns will be identified by an 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, 
January 1943 to date, are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency listed below. 

* Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data for 
those States now based on Standard Industrial Classification. 

*The manufacturing series for these States are based on the 1942 Social 
Security Board C fication (others are on the 1945 Standard Industrial 


Classification). 
Cooperating State Agencies: 


Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona— Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

Ape Seyment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Little Rock. 

Oalifornia— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 

Colorado—- Department of Employment wa egg Denver 2. 

Connecticut— Employment Security Division, Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 

‘Delaware— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Florida— Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 

Georgla—Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta3. 

Idaho—-Employment Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 


Boise, 

Ilinois—Division of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, 
Department of Labor, cuenge 5A. 

Indiana— Research and Statistics Section, Employment Security Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis 12. 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 9. 

Kansas—Employment Security Division, State Labor Department, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky—Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic 
Security, Frankfort. 

Louisiana — Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton ~~ 4. 

Maine— Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 

Maryland— ——— Security Board, Department of Employment 
Security, Baltimore 1. 


Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Employment Service and Unemployment Compen- 
sation Division, Bureau of Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey— Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York—Research and Statistics, Division of Placement and Unem- 
_— Insurance, Department of Labor, New York 17. 

North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North te as Compensation Division, Bismarck. 

Ohio—Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus 10. 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Oregon—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem. 

Pennsylvania— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia | 
(mfg.); Bureau of Research and Information, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg (nonmfzg.). 

Rhode Island— Department of Labor, Providence 2. 

South Carolina -Employment Security Commission, Columbia 10. 

South Dakota—Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment rity, Nashville 3. 

Texas— Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vermont —Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Virginia —Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 14. 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Sivegte. 

West Virginia— Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5. 

Wisconsin—Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

Wyoming—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ! 











Class of turn-over and year | Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
| 
T accession: 
ee ee 3.2] 29] ‘30; 29] 35] 44] 38] #44} | Cae 
LS aa a eee 4.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.1 5.7 4.7 5.0 5.1 4.5 3.9 $2.7 
ee eee 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 4.8 3.6 
Dh plinkiatibetaannnerebrsbenenienennrateon 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 tea 6.8 5.7 4.3 
Bt cthtinttiimmndetnanwectubacesedboocents 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 
Total separation: 
StL CAR RneREAsONeNeNeReeRENeS 4.6 4.1 4.8 4.8 5.2 4.3 3.8 _ | | a See - — 
Dl iibivchieLnsnnsesnnstetnenanebenesnsnemne 4.3 4.2 4.5 4.7 4.3 4.5 4.4 5.1 5.4 4.5 4.1 4.3 
 iiibiic ath osinemenedbinimsanenen 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 5.0 4.0 3.7 
Ditidbdhubndninenedenanancendihennamedin tu 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4.5 
a6 aplbibiitebiiideocsdadncupesnepnceoednes 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 
uit: 4 
g ll aightiitaainditdinndaebenqanaibgamensinden & | 1.4 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.4 i ) 7a SS - a ; . 
ES a oe er ae 2.6 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.4 3.9 2.8 a9 1.7 
I esi eadlheshiedemsencensgiussllil icant leap ibactany eps its ictal 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.1 3.1 4.0 4.5 3.6 By 2.3 
iid anegttbecsaduhatabenkdinghnatti et 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7 3.0 
tt 66h heciiiheewiadbanatectdipeecueny ia 9 .6 8 .8 oF of ot 8 1.1 9 .8 Ph 
Discharge 
i ceieendtneenddesdreeneseepnecconscence .3 .3 -3 oe a oa 2 es See 7 
hc diibtiondinbesesbndtibbnencehanenensane .4 4 -4 4 3 4 4 4 .4 .4 4 3 
a tidhdhedegedncnaanbiliansinapecaenannnintn .4 4 4 4 4 4 4 .4 .4 4 .4 4 
et cckecidiewcctsathacngaiasnnedhint -5 a) .4 .4 .4 3 .4 4 .4 .4 4 4 
Ee ee ane 1 ol on oS on ot ok sk od 2 2 mS 
Lay-off: § 
cid annendhktihedntdmadhbeneuennwameniie 2.5 2.3 2.8 2.8 3.3 2.5 2.1 ee a ones 
schlecht ines do Girintn ethnic taen esta tad 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.4 22 
Oe a a = 9 .8 .9 1.0 1.4 1.1 1.0 .8 .9 .9 8 .9 
NN al alc lla ea demis sinc ented vinmahe 1.8 me 1.8 1.4 1.5 1,2 .6 on 1.0 1.0 .7 1.0 
EE Ee, ene 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 a 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 av 
Miscellaneous, including military: 4 
RES GRR eS RE nee 1 1 ok 1 ot 1 os | ae a ao ee 
EE A Ee ee ae Ee «a 1 on 1 1 1 1 a | 1 ob 
a Ee I Pee ee ee ee 1 1 od -l ok 1 1 1 ol 1 1 on 
EE ee Sean eeeee manera Same 2 2 2 2 3 2 an a 2 2 1 ot 









































1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a 1-week period ending nearest the 15th of the mouth. The turn- 
over sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll sur- 
vey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing and publish- 
ing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not 
covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. See note, table B-2. 





? Preliminary figures. 

3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 

— to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
quits. 
§ Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), and 
permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries: 





—— 





















































Separation 
Total accession Miscellaneous, 
Industry group and industry Discharge including 
military 
ee, 
Aug. | July Aug. | July 
19492 | 1049 19492 | 1949 
MANUFACTURING 
Darable goods jndboocavtebvcoosuaudbeses spalasinide ' 4.1 3.1 4.1 4.0 1.6 .2 0.3 0.2 2.1 2.4 0.1 
I EES SER EE 2% 4.8 3.8 3.7 3.6 2.0 5 2 a 1.4 1.8 1) 2 
Durable goods 
| 
fron*and steel and their products_..................... 3.7 2.1 3.6 3.6 1.2 1.0 .2 af 2.0 2.3 2) 9 
Biast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. _.... 2.6 1.2 2.9 3.0 1.0 .9 - ol 1.5 1.7 3 3 
ore -lron castings teosne EEL: OEY Es 4.1 2.7 3.8 4.5 1.6 1.5 .4 .3 L@ 2.6 on | 
alleable-iron castings...................... ae + 3.8 2.2 3.6 3.3 1.1 .9 a .l 2.0 2.1 a 2 
Staal cnatingy lan edenconnedetnenaiadhaanana 1.7 1.3 8.8 5.3 9 7 1 ~ 7.7 4.4 1 7} 
Oast-iron pipe and fittings. ..... PEER ES 3.2 1.9 2.3 1.8 .8 7 | a. of 1.2 9 1) e 
Tin cans and other tinware......................-. 5.1 7.5 4.0 6.0 2.1 7 1.0 4 .8 3.8 on | 1 
EEE ET: EE EE Be A 3.1 3.4 3.4 3.4 1.2 .9 -2 3 1.8 2.0 + 9 
2 SE ROR SS a ae 2.2 23 2.3 2.4 1.2 8 .2 .3 .9 1.3 @ | @ 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
SE «dh consgadiecsch toueisaianaaas 2.2 9} 29) 26 6 6 2 1} 20] 47 ‘ae 
0 RS eS ee SS Sees 2 4.1 2.4 3.6 4.3 1.3 1.3 .3 — 1.8 2.6 oS 2 
Stoves, ofl burners, and heating equipment... ._-. 13.6 8.8 2.8 4.1 1.7 1.2 -6 .3 .4 2.5 od 1 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
EE GR ka PSS 4.2 2.6 3.0 3.9 1.3 1.0 . .2 1.5 2.7 (3) (3) 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing ws 6.1 5.7 4.3 4.3 2.1 1.7 .3 .3 1.8 2.2 7 1 
Fabricated structural-metal products... .........- 3.8 4.0 5.2 4.1 17 1.2 .2 .3 3.1 2.4 2 | 2 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................... 2.6 .9 3.5 3.6 on .4 ol .3 2.5 2.7 2] 2 
Forgings, iron and gteel....... a PE ES < 3.8 2.0 2.6 5.4 .7 ov 1 2 1.7 4.4 Sg Jl 
o | 
ST IIL... «slenchinsdubbiemmaniadonnnnemnte 3.5 2.1 2.9 3.2 .9 .8 = a 1.7 2.1 a S| 
Electrica! equipment for industrial use...........- 1.6 1.4 1.8 2.3 .6 .7 1 1 .9 1.3 Bi 2 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs. . - - - -- 6.6 2.4 4.5 4.5 .6 .2 3 + 2.5 3.0 + Jl 
Oommunication equipment, except radios_......-- 9 8 2.9 3.5 oF -5 = .4 1.9 2.5 . . 
Machinery, except olectrical.......................... 2.2 1.7 3.6 3.4 .0 .8 .2 a 2.2 2.3 x l 
$i illite a EE I 2.5 1.9 49 4.6 + .8 on on 4.0 3.6 ah l 
icultural machinery and tractors.............. 2.5 2.1 3.4 2.9 .4 1.1 oe 2 1.6 1.4 a 2 
Dn GRt ... ... cxisiddaddesuokaontinnes LaPTER Ce 1.4 .5 4.0 2.8 .8 .4 sy on 2.9 1.9 7 3 
Machine-tool accessories. ........................- 4.7 4.6 5.7 5.8 .5 1.4 4 .3 3.8 4.0 (3) l 
Metal working machinery and equipment, not 
a CIO ceniccccsncsétceddsseadecnte 1.3 .9 2.9 5.0 .9 ov ‘a sn 1.8 4.1 1 | a 
General industrial machinery, except pumps... ..- 1.8 1.5 3.2 3.0 9 .8 - on 2.0 2.0 7 | 7 
Pumps and pumping equipment................- 3.0 1.7 2.4 2.4 9 .6 a 2 1.2 1.4 2 | a 
heey am equipment, except automobiles... ___- 5.7 5.7 6.9 6.3 1.5 1.4 “a .3 5.9 4.5 1) 1 
Com neta apeaneedaénesensbokeewt 3.4 4.4 3.6 3.2 1.9 1.6 3 on 1.3 1.3 su | ld 
Aircraft parts, including PEA 1.4 1.9 1.6 2.4 of 1.8 _ .3 eV 1.2 (3) Jl 
Shipbuilding and repairs.......................__- (*) 129; 14.6) (4 15) 4; © 126] ( | l 
I i nti cncsensent 5.5 5.0 5.2 4.7 2.8 2.1 5 .4 1.7 2.1 2] l 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers............_.. 6.1 4.9 5.2 4.6 3.0 2.3 .4 .4 1.6 1.8 oS | J 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories. ............_- 6.4 5.1 4.8 4.8 2.3 1.5 5 .3 1.8 2.8 . 2 
Nonferrous metals and their ee 4.7 3.3 2.7 3.5 1.1 9 .2 .2 1.3 2.2 1] 2 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
ET innvanabendiniciinitdhnoestecet 9 1.8 1.4 3.2 5 8 .2 13 .6 2.0 1) 2 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys-- 5.6 4.1 1.8 1.9 m -6 ob (4) 9 1.1 ai 2 
EE PORE SOI 3.1 2.7 2.5 2.6 .7 9 1 a 1.6 1.3 1] 3 
Nonferrous metal foundries, cnuagt aluminum and | 
I inciinsindhitininentiilimasineah tea hininatbacimtaemesd aie 4.3 2.7 2.7 3.4 1.3 1.0 .3 ff 1.0 2.0 1 2 
Samia ane Caner Rests peetasts ee a 4.7 5.0 4.9 3.8 2.6 2.0 3 a 1.9 1.5 a 1 
Bawmills.. Dinatekcemtecesasaxet’ “ae 4.7 5.2 3.5 2.8 2.0 3 -_ 2.1 12} @ | ! 
Planing and plywood SE en ne Renn EE 43 2.5 2.6 2.7 1.5 1.2 om .2 .8 1.2 ag l 
Furniture and finished lumber products..........._.- 7.6 4.4 4.4 5.1 2.2 1.8 5 4 1.6 2.8 1 | ] 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings_-. 7.9 4.3 4.1 5.0 2.1 1.7 5 4 1.4 2.8 1 | l 
Btone, clay, ane ITT SS TT 3.6 22 3.6 4.1 1.2 1.0 oan of 2.1 2.8 af l 
Glass and glass products.......................... 4.1 2.8 43|} 63 1.1 9 .2 .2| 28 5.1 ma 
rm lle AE A TIS 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.8 .9 1.0 on a .4 5 1} I 
Brick, tile, EE TL 3.2 2.0 3.3 2.8 1.7 1.4 .3 -2 1.2 1.0 1 | +6 
27 1.0 3.7 28 1.5 1.1 2 2 1.9 1.5 Al @ 


Pottery SE IL, cn ncncacsaneunanasess 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 































































































Industries '—Continued 
Separation 
: Total accession Total Quit Diech Levelt M a ae a 
4 (4) scharge y-0 nciuding 
; Industry group and industry military 
Aug. | July Aug. July | Aug. | July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. | July 
19492 1949 19492 1949 19492 1949 19492 1949 19492 1949 1949? 1049 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products...........----------------------- st =¢ Ht 4 - - } at 0. : 72 2. : 0. ; ao I 
MB oc cc ceeccecseccesoocccccccceceesceccessocs . . . . e -é . ° . 20 > ‘ 
pamper STRESS eee: 4.5 4.1 3.2 3.8 1.7 1.4 on a 1.2 2.1 tt a 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing_. 4.8 5.0 6.9 3.8 .9 1.0 “a iz 5.7 2.5 a 7 
Hosiery, nee * RSet a) ORE SAE SIRE NADY ‘ ne Hy : : : | - 5 -2 7 a 5 Q (8) 
a ERS ate ae , ‘ ; . . 0 in ok 1.0 2. 2 ) 7a 
pees a eS Seay 6.7 4.0 3.8 3.1 2.4 2.2 m a a of (8) (8) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
pe EE RS BY 2 ND: 2.9 2.2 2.4 2.3 1,2 A — aii .8 1.4 1 l 
Apparel and other finished textile products. --.......- 6.6 5.5 4.1 4.1 2.9 2.4 x 2 9 1.5 is (3) 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats....._- 5.9 5.3 2.9 2.8 2.1 1.4 os 1 B 1.3 (3) (’) 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 
Ss cttntibidmasddcecckeecoceckibitness 7.3 5.6 4.7 4.8 3.7 3.3 “8 ll 7 1.2 «tl (3) 
Leather and leather products... ...............-..-..- $ : as . : . : 2 : 1.9 . a 1.0 9 a 1 
[it <tnthdt hh pepubtinnadsé doebasesdnencasvecund = , . 3. .8 om ‘a .9 2.4 ay ol 
EE Sas aren ene ane 4.0 4.4 3.8 3.0 2.5 z3 san a 1.0 .6 (3) 1 
Food and kindred products. .......................... 5.9 5.6 5.3 4.6 2.7 2.0 .4 .4 2.1 2.1 ra 1 
EE neh hi cinpeacninianeeeeneeuinasorns 6.9 6.4 5.9 5.2 2.8 1.8 .4 5 2. 6 2.7 il 2 
Grain-mill products... .........--- indian Ritiehietnaccbeaid 3.3 5.2 4.3 3.4 2.0 2.0 5 .6 1.9 me Ay 1 
pO ee es ee 3.4 4.1 4.4 4.2 2. 5 2. 5 6 .5 1,3 a os 1 
Co 3.9 2.6 2.9 2.3 2.0 1.7 .2 a .6 4 ‘a 1 
Paper and allied products........................-...- 3.1 2.4 2.3 2.4 1.3 1.0 x 2 x 1.1 ot 1 
tec tcmidccuasenanencadannins 2.7 2.0 2. 3 2.5 23 9 a 2 .9 1.3 1 1 
Ph Drinithddcudvesereqncessnesesdennuse 4.2 3.1 2.5 2.5 1,7 1.3 .4 2 3 9 1 l 
Chemicals and allied products.-_-....................-- 2.5 2.0 1.7 2.8 x 6 1 = = 2.1 ] 1 
Paints, varnishes, and colors___..................- 1.8 23 1.5 1.6 9 .6 2 . 3 s 1 1 
Rayon and allied products_.....................-- 3.6 27 1.1 2.6 6 .4 1 1 .4 2.0 l 1 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives_-.....--..- 2.3 1.4 2.0 3.2 .6 4 1 7 1.2 2. 6 1 1 
Products of petroleum and coal-.-...................-- 4 5 1.0 1.0 4 a (3) (3) 5 .6 ia i 
Petroleum refining.......--- RES EE ES x .4 .9 e 4 0 (3) (4) 4) 8 a I 
EEE SE EE a ye eee ee aE 3. 6 2. 1 4.5 3.1 1.5 1.3 1 a 2.8 1.6 1 oa 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_..................__- 1.7 1.0 6.0 3.0 8 .6 1 (3) 5.0 2.3 1 a 
Rubber footwear and related products-_-........__- 4.6 2.2 2.9 2.1 2.3 1.5 1 aa .4 4 1 a 
Miscellaneous rubber industries_.................. 5.9 4.2 3.6 3.5 2.2 2.4 3 a 1.0 x 1 = 
Bilsseaneeus ieGutirie’............................... (4) 2.6 (4) 3.4 (4) A (4) 1 (4) 2.3 (4) a 
NONMANUFACTURING 
eee ee 3.1 2.6 3.8 4.7 2.5 2.2 2 2 .9 2.1 ee cm 
er Tie ecdihc middinkinnenanenmbenanadte 1.4 i¢ 2.5 2.2 3 3 a 1 9 1.0 3 3 
eaten escacncecscecscsscenceeessadé 4.1 3.4 4.1 5.4 3.3 3.2 om 2 5 1.9 . oa 
ass cniscni detects suaohimaiendanmenslaliens 3.6 23 4.4 6.0 3.9 1.8 a 2 .8 3.9 ‘a _ 
Coal mining: 
tg rabinunscicdesasutshvesieseecbuce 1.7 2.3 2.5 2.0 1.4 1.5 (3) (3) .9 3 2 2 
FE a aa ae epee 2.5 1.9 3.0 3.3 1.8 1.9 «ff a 9 1.1 2 .2 
Communication: 
a Sai (*) 12] 1.8) 12) (4 1} 4) (4 i 
Sl cnmehneuiitiiul tn. cpcabbancenecstocutie (4) 3 (4) | 2.1 (4) 9 (*) (?) (‘) 1.0 (‘) .2 


























‘Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for major 
mation have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries these 
Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those which data refer to production workers only (table A-6). 


were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at 2 Preliminary figures, 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 4 ay ee A ong 
ot ava le 


turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. 
Nore: Explanatory notes outlining the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, and method- 
ology used in preparing the data presented in tables B-1 and B-2 are contained in the Bureau’s 
monthly mimeographed release, ‘‘Labor Turn-Over,” which is available upon request. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 







































































































































































Contract construction *—Continued 
. 
= | Building construction—Continued 
i 
: Special-trade contractors—Continued 
Year and month at ss ort = 
Roofing and sheet- Excavation and 
Electrical work Masonry Plastering and lathing Carpentry metal work loundetion werk 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. , Avg. 
wkly. az hrly. | wkly. ae hriy. | wkly. at hrly. | wkly. ae hriy. | wkly. Ba hrly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. 
earn- | hours | C8fD- | C8TD- | pours | CAFM- | earn- | hours | CarM- | earn- | pours | earn- | earn- ca earn- | earn- | » Y- | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings TS! ings | ings | "°'S) ings 
= - | 
‘ 1047: Average......<]-----.-|-~...---}.--.--- ee eee ee ee eee eT ee ee eee ae , 
3 1948: Average_-....- $83.01 | 39.8 |$2.084 |$69.61 | 35.4 [$1,969 ($78.52 | 36.1 |$2.175 |$67.98 | 37.9 |$1.792 /$62.47 | 36.5 |$1.710 |$66.44 | 38.9 | $1. 709 
1 1948: August. ...--- 84.37 | 40.2 2.100 | 73.70 | 36.9] 1.997 | 80.80 | 36.6 | 2.206 | 70.36] 39.7 | 1.774 | 65.53 | 37.9 1.729 | 68.67] 390.8] 1.724 
| September_.--| 84.35 | 39.5 | 2.135 | 74.21 | 36.9 | 2.009 | 82.68 | 36.8 | 2.248 | 70.25 .6 | 1.821 | 66.88 | 38.0] 1.759 | 70.85 | 40.2] 1.761 
; October - - ----- 84.68 | 39.6 | 2.138 | 73.87] 36.3 | 2.033 | 79.82 | 35.5 | 2.248 | 69.87] 37.8 | 1.848 | 65.98 | 37.6] 1.754] 70.25 | 40.3 | 1.744 
; November__..| 85.11 | 39.2 | 2.172 | 73.44 | 36.1 | 2.036 | 75.91 | 340) 2.231 | 67.78 | 37.2] 1.824 | 65.36 7.0 | 1.766 | 69.00 | 38.2] 1.807 
. December- -- -- 87.58 | 40.4 | 2.171 | 72.76 | 35.9 | 2.027 | 78.77 | 35.3 2.233 | 69.92 | 38.2] 1.831 | 65.46] 36.9] 1.776) 65.93 | 87.7] 1.749 
1949: January ------ 87.49 | 40.0 | 2.186 | 70.08 | 34 5! 2.030 | 76.82 | 34.4 | 2.230 | 68.98 | 37.9] 1.821 | 62.71 | 35.5] 1.768 | 64.53 | 36.5 1. 767 
l February - -- - - 86. 35 39.2 | 2.201 | 65.83 32.2 | 2.044 | 78. 66 35.4 | 2.221 | 64.95 35.9 | 1.810 | 58.91 33.6 | 1.754 | 68.00 37.4 1. 818 
DR. «naduws 85. 67 38.8 | 2.205 | 65. 44 32.1 | 2.038 | 77. 51 34.6 | 2.241 | 64.41 35.7 | 1.802 | 58.80 33.6 | 1.748 | 66.11 36. 6 1. 807 
’ () || SE 86. 84 39.3 | 2.209 | 68.04 33.4 | 2.036 | 80. 27 35.2 | 2.283 | 65.00 36.7 | 1.77 61. 50 35.3 | 1.740 | 66. 51 37.1 1. 703 
" Ee 87. 01 39.2 | 2.220 | 70.97 35.2 | 2.018 | 79.88 34.7 | 2.303 | 67.09 38.1 | 1.763 | 63.99 36.9 | 1.735 | 70. 28 39.0 1. 803 
| 0 TS ES 87. 02 39.3 | 2.215 | 71.23 35.0 | 2.034 | 83.73 35.8 | 2.338 7.00 38.0 | 1.763 | 64. 20 36.9 | 1.739 | 71.67 38.9 1 842 
Si takecomenit 86.41 | 39.2] 2.202) 71.47; 35.1 2.087 | 84.59 |} 36.0 | 2.352 | 66.40 | 37.0) 1.795 | 64.50} 36.8) 1.753 | 71.93 | 38.6] 1.863 
: August__......| 87.79 | 39.7 | 2.213 | 71.36 | 35.3 | 2.021 | 83.13 | 35.7 | 2.330 | 66.15 | 36.8 | 1.799 | 64.53 | 36.7 | 1.759 | 72.61 38.9 | 1.863 
Manufacturing 
Food and kindred products 
Total: Manufacturing}; Durable goods * Nondurabie goods ¢ — noe ay and : i, 
Total: Food and 
kindred products Meat products 
| 
1947: Average__.._.- $49.97 | 40.4 |$1.237 |$52.46 | 40.6 ($1. 202 |$46.96 | 40.1 /$1.171 |$53.74 | 41.5 |$1.295 |$48.82 | 42.9 |$1.138 [$54.58 | 44.3 | $1. 232 
1948: Average_....-- 4.14 40.1 . 350 | 57.11 40.5 | 1.410 | 50.61 39.6 | 1.278 | 57.20 41.6 | 1.375 | 51.87 42.0 | 1.235 | 58.37 43.3 1. 348 
1948: August......_- 55. 06 40.1 | 1.373 | 58. 50 40.6 | 1.441 | 51.07 39.5 | 1.293 | 57.44 41.5 | 1.384 | 50.88 41.2 | 1.235 | 55.47 41.3 1.343 
September____| 55. 16 39.8 | 1.386 | 58. 28 40.0 | 1.457 | 51.64 39.6 | 1.304 | 58.83 41.9 | 1.404 | 42.41 42.4 | 1.236 | 57.18 41.8 1. 368 
October....... 55. 60 40.0 | 1.390 | 59.50 40.7 | 1.462 | 50.91 39.1 | 1.302 | 59. 28 42.1 | 1.408 | 52.29 41.8 | 1.251 | 56.91 42.0 1. 355 
November. 55. 60 39.8 | 1.397 | 59.11 40.4 | 1.463 | 51.63 39.2 | 1.317 | 59. 50 41.9 | 1.420 | 53.25 41. 1.274 | 60.19 42.9 1, 403 
December-.---- 56. 14 40.1 | 1.400 | 59. 67 40.7 | 1.466 | 51.84 39.3 | 1.319 | 58.62 41.4 | 1.416 | 53.84 41.9 | 1.285 | 61. 52 44.1 1. 395 
1949: January...-.-.-- 55. 50 39.5 | 1.405 | 58.83 40.1 | 1.467 | 51.35 38.7 | 1.327 | 58.08 40.9 | 1.420 | 53.62 41.5 | 1.202 59. 59 42.9 1, 389 
February... _.-| 55. 20 39.4 | 1.401 | 58.49 39.9 | 1.466 | 51.33 38.8 | 1.323 | 59.22 41.3 | 1.434 | 53.07 41.3 | 1.285 | 55.7 41.2 1.352 
March...-..-- 54. 7 39.1 | 1.400 | 57.83 39.5 | 1.464 | 51.07 38.6 | 1.323 | 57.90 39.6 | 1.462 | 52.80 40.9 | 1. 291 55. 25 40.3 1. 371 
A 53. 80 38.4 | 1.401 | 57. 21 39.0 | 1.467 | 49.67 37.6 | 1.321 | 54.13 36.7 | 1.475 | 52.33 40.6 | 1.289 | 54.98 39.9 1. 378 
cdedscutd 54. 08 38.6 | 1.401 | 57. 21 39.0 | 1.467 | 50.41 38.1 | 1.323 | 59.32 40.3 | 1.47 53. 44 41.3 1.294 | 56.17 40.7 1, 380 
SIS 54. 51 38.8 | 1.405 | 57.82 39.2 | 1.475 | 50.97 38.5 | 1.324 | 58.72 39. 7 1.479 | 53. 62 41.6 | 1.289 | 55.87 40.4 1, 383 
RN 54. 63 38.8 | 1.408 | 57.46 38.9 | 1.477 | 61.51 38.7 | 1.331 | 59. 64 40.3 | 1.480 | 54.69 42.2 | 1.206 | 58.02 41.8 1. 388 
August 54. 66 39.1 | 1.398 | 57.74 39.2 | 1.473 | 51.31 38.9 | 1.319 | 58.52 39.7 1.474 | 52.92 41.7 | 1.269 | 56.95 | 41.0 1. 389 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Food and kindred products—Continued 
7 os 
Canning and Grain-mill Flour and other ee 
Meat packing Dairy products preserving products grain-mill products Prepared feeds 
1947: Average...____ $55.57 | 44.6 |$1. 246 |$47.54 | 45.8 |$1.038 [$41.33 | 39.7 $1.041 [$51.96 | 45.7 $1.137 |$56.11 | 49.0 $1,145 $46.38 | 44.6 | $1.040 
1948: Average._..__- 59.15 | 43.4] 1.363 | 52.26) 45.4) 1.151 | 42.63 | 38.2) 1.116 | 54.53 | 44.3 | 1.231 | 67.23 | 46.3 | 1.236 51.01 | 45.3) 1.126 
1948: August_....___ 55.96 | 41.3 | 1.355 | 53.03 | 45.6) 1.163 | 40.00 | 36.3 1.102 | 56.48 | 45.0) 1.255 | 61.01 | 48.0) 1.271 | 52.60 | 45.9] 1.146 
September____| 57.71 | 41.7 | 1.384 | 53.82 45.3 | 1.188 | 46.05 | 41.6] 1.107 | 56.32 | 44.0) 1.280 | 60.61 | 46.2 | 1.312 | 54.20| 46.4 1. 168 
lt 57. 46 42.0 | 1.368 | 53.42 45.0 | 1.187 | 45.16 39.3 | 1.149 | 56.93 44.9 | 1.268 | 61.82 47.7 | 1.206 | 52.85 45.6 1. 150 
November ____| 61. 16 43.1 | 1.419 | 53.39 44.9 | 1.189 | 39.41 35.6 | 1.107 | 56.06 43.9 | 1.277 | 58.82 45. 1.290 | 53.61 45.7 1. 173 
December... _- 62.43 | 44.4 1.406 | 53.37 | 44.7/| 1.194] 42.45 | 36.5] 1.163 | 55.50 | 43.6) 1.273 | 58.51 | 45.5 1.286 | 51.900) 44.7/ 1.163 
1949: January.__.__- 60.34 | 43.1 | 1.400 | 54.34) 44.8]! 1.213 | 42.61 | 36.8 | 1.158 | 57.19 | 44.2) 1.294) 61.84) 46.6 1.327 | 62.19) 44.8) 1.165 
February. __.. 56.13 | 41.3 | 1.359 | 54.59 45.0) 1.213 | 43.89) 38.2) 1.149 | 55.51 | 43.5 | 1.276 | 57.79 | 44.8 | 1.200 | 51.10) 44.2) 1.156 
March. ......-. 55.69 | 40.3 | 1.382 | 53.77 | 44.4 1.211 | 42.89 | 37.2) 1.153 | 55.21 | 43.1 | 1.281 | 55.42) 43.4) 1.277 | 53.78 | 45.5) 1.182 
faa ee 55.32 | 39.8 | 1.300 | 54.10 | 44.6) 1.213 | 43.07 | 36.5 | 1.180 | 54.66 | 42.7 | 1.280 | 54.36 | 42.7) 1.273 | 55.07 | 46.2) 1.192 
as 56. 64 40.6 | 1.395 | 54.47 45.2 | 1.205 | 43.65 37.4 | 1.167 | 55.81 43.6 | 1.280 | 55.90 43.6 | 1.282 | 55.88 47.2 1. 184 
RATE 56. 44 40.4 | 1.397 | 55.23 45.8 | 1.206 | 42.63 38.3 | 1.113 | 57.84 44.7 | 1.204 | 58.10 45.0 | 1.201 | 57.36 47.6 1, 205 
ae 58. 55 41.7 | 1.404} 55.71 45.7 | 1.219 | 43.59 39.7 | 1.098 | 59.75 45.4 |} 1.316 | 61.13 46.1 | 1.326 | 57.14 47.7 1. 198 
August___.....| 57. 28 40.8 | 1.404 | 54.80 45.1 | 1.215 | 44.04 40.7 | 1.082 | 57. 51 44.0 | 1.307 | 58.56 44.3 | 1.322 | 55.79 46.3 1. 205 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Copn. TABI 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 
























































































































































Year and month Bakery products Sugar pone pe ey Confectionery Beverages Bottled soft drinks ; Year 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly.| Av®: | rly. | wkly.| A®® | hriy. | wkly. | AY®: | inriy. | wkly. ASE | briy. | wkly.| AY | hry. | wkly. ANE. brig. 
earn- |}, os earn- | earn- |) toon earn- | earn- | », oak earn- | earn- st earn- | earn- ed earn- | earn- |}. ¥- | earn 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings "| ings | ings ings | ings Urs | ‘ings 
- a a 
a 
1947: Average... |$45.41 | 42.4 st. O71 $49.17 | 43.4 |$1. 133 |$41.04 | 40.0 |$1.026 |$39.18 | 39.7 |$0.987 '$57.60 | 42.6 |$1.352 |$44.82 | 43.9 | $1.02) 1947: ; 
1948: Average (40.35 | 42.4 | 1.164 | 62.04] 41.8 | 1.245 | 44.00] 40.0 | 1.100 | 41.46 | 39.6 | 1.047 | 61.43 | 41.9 | 1.466 | 46.26 | 44.1) 1 049 1948: 
1948; August .......| 49.61 | 42.4] 1.170 | 55.00} 43.0 | 1.279 | 44.60] 40.0 | 1.115 | 42.39] 39.8 | 1.065 | 63.54 | 42.5 | 1.495 | 45.41 | 42.81) 1.06) 1948: - 
September....| 50.93 42.8 | 1.190 | 55,21 42.7 | 1.203 | 45.48 40.9 | 1.112 | 42.86 40.7 | 1.053 | 64.18 42.5 | 1.510 | 47.16 44.2 1. 067 C 
October. ...| 50, 67 42.4 | 1.105 | 51.46 41.8 | 1.231 | 45. 59 41.0 | 1.112 | 43.25 40.8 | 1.060 | 61, 24 41.1 | 1.490 | 48.05 45.2 1. 043 > 
November....| 50. 24 41.9 | 1.199 | 56.30 46.0 | 1,224 | 45.76 41.0 | 1.116 | 43.88 41.2 | 1.065 | 64.33 42.1 | 1.528 | 46.80 43.7 1,071 I 
December.....| 50.74 41.9 | 1.211 | 50.90 40.3 | 1.263 | 45.49 40.8 | 1.115 | 42.66 40.4 | 1.056 | 62,34 41.2 | 1.513 | 46.07 42.9 | 1.074 J 
1949: January....... 49. 82 40.9 | 1.218 | 55.04 42.4 | 1.208 | 44.70 39.7 | 1.126 | 42.28 39.4 | 1.073 | 60.90 40.2 | 1.515 | 45.82 42.5 1. 078 1949: } 
February...... 51, 28 42.1 | 1.218 | 54.95 40.2 | 1.367 | 43.88 39.0 | 1.125 | 41.86 38.9 | 1.076 | 61. 54 40.3 | 1.527 | 47.05 | 43.4 1, 084 I 
SE 50. 34 41.4 | 1.216 | 53.40 39.5 | 1.352 | 44.60 39.5 | 1.129 | 42.48 39.3 | 1.081 | 62.75 40.8 | 1.538 | 46.89 43.3 1. 083 y 
, ee 61.07 42.0 | 1.216 | 51.45 37.8 | 1.361 | 42.71 37.9 | 1.127 | 40. 56 37.8 | 1.073 | 62.29 40.9 | 1.523 | 47.09 | 43,2 1, 090 } 
ee 61.61 42.1 | 1.226 | 55.08 40.5 | 1.360 | 42.86 38.1 | 1.125 | 40.60 37.8 | 1.074 | 64. 54 41.8 | 1.544 | 48,58 44.0 1, 104 j 
' SSE 52. 29 42.2 | 1.239 | 57.93 42.5 | 1.363 | 44.76 39.3 | 1.139 | 42.38 39.2 | 1.081 | 65. 59 42.1 | 1.558 | 50.20 44.9 1.118 j 
} CSE Se 52.62 42.2 | 1.247 | 57.72 42.5 | 1.358 | 43.69 38.8 | 1.126 | 41.39 38.9 | 1.064 | 68.79 42.7 | 1.611 | 50.69 44.9 1.129 ) 
August. ...... 51.75 41.5 | 1.247 | 56. 57 41.2 | 1.373 | 45.19 40.1 | 1.127 | 42.68 40.0 | 1.067 | 66.52 41.5 | 1.603 | 49.83 44.1 1. 130 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Food and kindred products—Continued | Tobacco manufactures 
Distilled, rectified Miscellaneous food Total: Tobacco : 
. , 
e “Malt liquors and biended liquors products | manufactures Cigarettes Cigars 
1947: Average.._..../$63. 03 43.2 Ist. 450 $49.37 | 40.8 |$1.210 $47.87 | 43.2 |$1. 108 '$35. 28 38.7 |$0.911 |$42.40 | 40.0 /$1. $32.42 | 37.7 | $0.860 =. ) 
1948: Average....... 66. 40 42.0 | 1.581 | 54.92 40.5 | 1.356 | 49.74 42.3 | 1.176 | 36.50 | 38.1 . 958 | 44. 51 38.6 | 1.153 | 32.71 37.6 . 870 1948: 
1048; August........| 68. 71 42.6 | 1.613 | 58. 53 42.2 | 1.387 | 50.63 42.8 | 1.183 | 37.65 39. 1 . 963 | 48.16 41.3 | 1.166 | 32.31 37.1 . 871 1948: 
September... ..| 70. 21 43.1 | 1.629 | 55, 52 39.6 | 1.402 | 50. 86 42.7 | 1.191 | 36.75 38. 6 .952 | 44.47 38.4 | 1.158 | 32.86 37.6 . 874 
October.......| 65. 41 40.5 | 1.615 | 56.78 40.5 | 1.402 | 50. 87 42.5 | 1.197 | 37.94 39.9 . 951 | 45.77 39.9 | 1.147 | 33. 40 38. 0 . 87 
November....| 67. 77 41.2 | 1.645 | 64.12 43.8 | 1.464 | 51.47 42.4 | 1.214 | 37.07 37.9 . 978 | 43.43 36.4 | 1.193 | 34.52 38. 7 . 892 
December.....| 67. 03 41.4 | 1.619 | 56.98 39.9 | 1.428 | 51.61 42.3 | 1.220 | 37.50 38.3 .979 | 45.71 37.9 | 1.206 | 33. 48 38. 0 881 949: 
1949; January....... 64, 68 40.0 | 1.617 | 56. 55 39.3 | 1.439 | 51.91 41.9 | 1.239 | 35.69 36. 2 . 986 | 43. 20 35.5 | 1.217 | 32.62 37.2 877 1949: . 
February.....| 66. 21 40.3 | 1.643 | 54.80 38.7 | 1.416 | 52.00 41.6 | 1.250 | 34.94 35.4 .987 | 42.32 | 34.8 | 1.216 | 31.29 35. 8 . 874 
BGR. ucéends 67. 08 41.1 | 1.654 | 55.15 39.0 | 1.414 | 51.42 41.7 | 1.233 | 36.21 36.1 | 1.003 | 45.11 37.1 | 1.216 | 31.12 35, 2 . 884 
April... aoesadlll Ge Oe 41.2 | 1.637 | 55.29 38.8 | 1.425 | 50. 55 40.8 | 1.239 | 35,15 34.7 | 1.013 | 44.01 35.9 | 1.226 | 29.78 33.8 . 881 
See 70. 85 42.5 | 1.667 | 55.39 38.9 | 1.424] 51.71 41.7 | 1.240 | 36.27 35.7 | 1.016 | 43. 98 35.9 | 1,225 | 31. 63 35. 7 . 886 
- a= 71, 74 42.5 | 1.688 | 55.11 38.7 | 1.424 | 51.41 41.8 | 1.230 | 38. 57 38.0 | 1.015 | 47.78 39.1 | 1,222 | 32.99 37.4 . 882 
eae 75. 60 43.3 | 1.746 | 66.42 | 39.1) 1.443 | 52.33 42.3 | 1.237 | 38.21 37.5 | 1.019 | 48.13 39.1 | 1.231 | 32.13 36. 6 . 878 
August....... 72. 06 41.7 | 1.728 | 57.44 39.1 | 1.469 | 52.83 42.3 | 1.249 | 38.63 38.9 . 993 | 48.90 39.5 | 1.238 | 32.74 37.2 . 880 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Tobacco manufactures—Continued Textile-mill products 
Tobacco stemming | Total: Textile-mill Yarn and thread Broad-woven fabric 
Tobacco and snuff and redrying products mills Yarn mills mills 
| 
1947: Average..._... $35.29 | 38.4 |$0.919 $32.24 | 40.4 |$0.798 [$41.26 | 39.6 |$1.042 |$37.99 | 38.8 |$0.979 |$38.00 |} 38.7 |$0.982 |$41.52 | 40.0 $1. 038 1947: 
1948: Average.......| 37. 21 37.7 . 987 | 34.24 40.0 . 856 | 45, 59 39.2 | 1.163 | 41.49 38.1 | 1.089 | 41.42 37.9 | 1.093 | 46.13 39.6 1. 165 1948: 
1048: August........ 38.55 | 38.4 | 1.004 35.70 | 42.8] .834)] 45.36) 38.6] 1.175 | 41.10} 37.5 | 1.006 | 40.85 | 37.2) 1.008 | 45.67 38.8) 1.177 1948: 
September....) 38.85 | 38.2) 1.017 | 34.47) 42.4 .813 | 45.37 | 38.0 | 1.194 | 40.25 | 36.2 1.112 | 39.88 | 35.7 | 1.117 | 45.77 | 38.3 1. 195 . 
October .......| 39. 44 39.2 | 1.006 | 37.76 46.1 .819 | 45. 25 47.9 | 1.194 | 38.97 35.2 | 1.107 | 38.81 34.9 | 1.112 | 45.58 38.3 1. 190 
Novem ber....| 38. 91 38.0 | 1.024 | 30.92 | 36.9 .838 | 45.49 | 38.0 | 1.197 | 39.50 | 35.7) 1.109 | 39.66) 35.6) 1.114} 45.81 38.4 | 1.19 
December... .. 39.12 | 39.2) .998 | 34.20) 39.5 | .868 | 45.93 | 38.4] 1.196 | 40.33 | 36.4] 1.108 | 40.33 | 36.2) 1.114 | 46.13 | 38.7) 1.192 
1949: January....... 37.02 | 36.4) 1.017 | 20.26) 33.1 884 | 44.89 | 37.5 | 1.197 | 39.32] 35.3 1.114 | 39.39) 35.2] 1.119 | 44.79 | 37.7 1, 188 1949: 
February.....| 37.09 | 35.8 | 1.036 | 30.68 | 34.4] .892 | 45.01 37.7 | 1.194 | 30.77 | 35.8] 1.111 | 30.90] 35.8) 1.117 | 44.83 | 37.8 1. 186 ° 
March....... 38.02 | 36.7 | 1.036 | 35.31 37.8 | .934) 44.19) 37.2) 1.188 | 39. 21 35.2 | 1.114 | 39.05 | 34.9) 1.119) 43.28) 36.8/ 1. 176 
,\ , Sere 36.82 | 35.2) 1.046 | 34.02) 35.4 961 | 42.20 | 35.7 | 1.182 | 37.85 | 34.1] 1.110 | 37.99 | 34.1 | 1.114 | 41.08 | 35.2 1, 167 
May..........| 37.36 35.5 | 1.052 | 34.55 35.0 . 987 | 41.91 35.4 | 1.184 | 37.56 | 33.9 1.108 | 37.66 33.9 | 1.111 | 40.52 34. 6 1.171 
Feiinccatsotl 40. 30 38.2 | 1.055 | 38.14 38.1 | 1.001 | 42.98 36.3 | 1.184 | 39.10 35.1 | 1.114 | 39.32} 35.2) 1.117 | 42.09 35. 7 1. 179 
Fi taccectadl 40.02 | 37.4 | 1.070 | 36.30 | 37.5] .968 | 43.42| 36.7| 1.183 | 30.84] 35.7| 1.116 | 39.95 | 35.7 | 1.119 | 42.91 | 36.3 1.182 
August. ...... 40.35 | 38.1 | 1.059 | 37.20 | 44.6 .834 | 44.37 | 37.6 | 1.180 | 40.55 | 36.6 / 1.108 | 40.63 | 36.6 | 1.110 | 44.44 37.6) 1.18 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
Textile-mill products—Continued 
k, - -fas 
Year and month — a are Woolen and worsted Knitting mills “a Seamless hosiery Knit outerwear 
Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. aM brly. | wkly. ot hrly. | wkly. ms brly. | wkly. Ave. brly. | wkly. a brly. | wkly. Ase. hrly. 
earn- | hours | C@FD- | CAPM | pours | CFM | CAFM- | Hours | CarN- | earn- | > aaa earn- | earn- | », ten earn- | earn- | », Y-! earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°'FS| ings 
1947: Average....--.- $40.30 | 40.1 |$1.005 |$46.28 | 40.0 |$1.157 |$37.78 | 37.9 |$0.997 |$46.92 | 38.3 |$1.225 |$29.68 | 36.2 |$0. 820 |$37.73 38.0 | $0. 993 
1948: Average.....-- 44. 36 39.4 | 1.126 | 52.45 | 40.1 | 1.308 | 41.14 37.5 | 1.097 | 52.85 | 38.8 | 1.362 | 30.27 35.2 .860 | 39.75 | 38.0 1.046 
1948: August......-- 43. 81 38.5 | 1.138 | 52.85 40.1 | 1.318 | 41.33 37.2 | 1.111 | 53.49 | 38.9 | 1.375 | 20.64 34.3 . 864 | 39.34 37.5 1.049 
September....| 44. 20 38.1 | 1.160 | 52.03 39.3 | 1.324 | 41.39 36.5 | 1.134 | 54.64 39.0 | 1.401 | 29.08 33.2 . 876 | 40.82 38.4 1.068 
October ...---.- 44.08 38.1 | 1.157 | 51.10 38.8 | 1.317 | 42.29 37.1 | 1.140 | 55.32 39.4 | 1.404 | 30.55 34.6 . 883 | 39. 66 37.1 1.069 
November...-.} 44.20 38.2 | 1.157 | 51.85 39.1 | 1.326 | 42.48 37.1 | 1.145 | 55.88 39.8 | 1.404 | 30.36 34.3 885 | 41.49 38.7 1.072 
Decem ber ..--- 44. 54 38.5 | 1.157 | 52. 56 39.7 | 1.324 | 41.65 36.5 | 1.141 | 83.63 38.2 | 1.404 | 30.38 | 34.4 . 883 | 40.11 37.7 1.064 
1949: January....--- 42. 97 37.3 | 1.152 | 52.11 39.3 | 1.326 | 40.88 | 35.7 | 1.145 | 52.05 | 37.1 | 1.403 | 30.13 33.7 . 804 | 41.82 38. 4 1.089 
February - -.--.- 43.28 | 37.5 | 1.154 | 51.43 39.2 | 1.312 | 41.09 | 36.3 | 1.132 | 51.66 37.3 | 1.385 | 30.94 35.0 . 884 | 41.24 37.8 1.091 
March..-...-.- 42.13 36.7 | 1.148 | 48.30 37.1 | 1.302 | 41.39 | 36.5 | 1.134 | 51.72 37.4 | 1.383 | 30.74 34.7 . 886 | 41.27 88.0 1.086 
[ eee 40.08 35.1 | 1.142 | 46. 58 36.0 | 1.294 | 39.87 35.1 | 1.136 | 50.31 36.3 | 1.386 | 30.31 34.1 . 889 | 39.20 35.6 1.101 
akadesdaun 39.02 34.2 | 1.141 | 47.88 | 36.8 | 1.301 | 40.07 | 35.3 | 1.135 | 50.87 36.6 | 1.390 | 29. 57 33.6 . 880 | 40.80 37.4 1.091 
, EES 39.78 34.8 | 1.143 | 51.64 39.3 | 1.314 | 40.73 36.2 | 1.125 | 51.11 36.9 | 1.385 | 30.50 34.7 .879 | 40.46 37.6 1.076 
_ 40.46 35.4 | 1.143 | 52.19 39.6 | 1.318 | 40.44 36.3 | 1.114 | 50.46 36.7 | 1.375 | 30.61 35.3 . 867 | 39.85 38. 1 1.046 
BUE..cccrcve 42.74 37.2 | 1.149 | 50.99 39.1 | 1.304 | 41.11 37.0 | L111 | 51.56 37.5 | 1.375 | 31.43 35. 8 . 878 | 39.48 37.6 1, 050 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Textile-mil] products—Continued 
Knit underwear Dyeing and finishing | Carpets, rugs, other | Wool carpets, rugs, Other textile-mill Fur-felt hats and 
textiles floor coverings and carpet yarn products hat bodies 
1947: Average....... $35. 36 38.9 |$0.909 |$47.03 41.8 |$1.125 |$49. 93 41.3 |$1. 209 |$50. 35 41.2 |$1.222 |$44.07 40.1 |$1.099 |$47.01 36.9 | $1.274 
1948: Average....... 37. 40 37.7 992 | 51.00 41.0 | 1.244 | 58.13 42.0 | 1.384 | 58.09 41.7 | 1.393 | 47.96 39.7 | 1.208 | 49.17 36.5 1.347 
1948: August........ 37. 67 37.3 | 1.010 | 49.92 40.1 | 1.245 | 59.11 41.6 | 1.421 | 59.78 41.6 | 1.437 | 48.23 39.5 | 1.221 | 51.60 37.2 1, 387 
September. ...| 35. 51 35.9 | 1.017 | 50.42 39.7 | 1.270 | 59.62 41.9 | 1.423 | 59.78 41.6 | 1.437 | 47.85 38.9 | 1.230 | 49.17 35.3 1. 393 
October. ...... 36. 75 36.1 | 1.018 | 50.58 39.7 | 1.274 | 60.96 41.9 | 1.455 | 60. 57 41.4 | 1.463 | 46.76 38.2 | 1.224 | 48. 58 35.0 1. 388 
November_...| 35. 79 35.3 | 1.014 | 51.16 40.0 | 1.279 | 60.92 41.7 | 1.461 | 60.82 41.4 | 1.469 | 46.55 38.0 | 1.225 | 46.09 33.4 1, 380 
December..... 35. 66 35.1 | 1.016 | 52.61 41.2 | 1.277 | 60.76 41.7 | 1.457 | 60.13 41.1} 1.483 | 48.56 39.5 | 1.230 | 51.48 37.2 1, 384 
1949: Jannary._..... 34. 41 33.9 | 1.015 | 51.11 39.9 | 1.281 | 60.01 41.5 | 1.446 | 59.84 40.9 | 1.463 | 47.91 38.7 | 1.238 | 51.31 36. 6 1, 402 
February.-..... 35. 18 34.9 | 1.008 | 52.60 41.0 | 1.283 | 59.55 40.9 | 1.456 | 58.47 40.1 | 1.458 | 47.97 39.0 | 1.230 | 51.77 37.3 1. 388 
March. ......-. 34. 35.7 | 1.011 | 52. 56 41.0 | 1.282 | 58.95 40.6 | 1.452 | 58.81 40.2 | 1.463 | 47.37 38.8 | 1.221 | 49.09 35.7 1, 375 
cc ate 33. 63 33.5 | 1.004 | 50. 47 39.4 | 1.281 | 54.68 38.0 | 1.439 | 53.47 36.9 | 1.449 | 45.81 37.7 | 1.215 | 41.44 9 1, 386 
Tiida sessheoas 34. 04 33.8 | 1.007 | 49. 49 38.6 | 1.282 | 55.29 38.5 | 1.436 | 54.58 37.8 | 1.444 | 46.24 37.9 | 1.220 | 47.81 $4.2 1, 394 
“ee 3A. 80 35.8 | 1.000 | 49.92 39.4 | 1.287 | 51.98 36.5 | 1.424 | 49.690 34.7 | 1.432 | 47.39 88.4 | 1.234 | 52. 67 ay. % 1,412 
Pn wcacccval Ge 36.1 | 1.001 | 48.68 38.7 | 1.258 | 53.78 37.9 | 1.419 | 51.04 36.4 | 1.427 | 47.50 38.4 | 1.237 | 52.77 37.4 1.411 
Be cnaninin 36. 93 37.0 .998 | 50.27 39.8 | 1.263 | 53.69 38.0 | 1.413 | 52. 55 36.9 | 1.424 | 47.40 38.6 | 1.228 | 50. 57 36. 7 1.378 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Total: Apparel and ’ Men’s and boys’ fur- 
other finished tex- ee Jen of nishings and work | Shir jr ene and Separate trousers Work shirts 
tile products clothing B 
1947: Average._._._- $40. 84 36.3 si. 125 |$48. 26 37.7 si. 280 |$31.99 36. 6 leo, 874 lose. 50 37. 1 |$0. 876 $34. 53 36. 7 Iso 041 |$25. 64 34.6 | $0. 741 
1948: Average... _.- 42.79 36.2 | 1.182 | 50.11 36.6 | 1.369 | 33.20 36. 2 .917 | 33. 50 36. 1 . 928 | 35.31 35. 7 . 989 | 26.49 35.7 . 742 
1948: August........ 43. 98 36.5 | 1.205 | 50.53 36.8 | 1.373 | 33.14 36.3 913 | 32.75 35.6 .920 | 35. 49 35.7 . 994 | 27.79 37.3 . 745 
September..._| 44. 34 36.4 | 1.218 | 50.52 36.9 | 1.369 | 33.49 36. 2 925 | 33.47 35. 8 .935 | 34.90 | 35.0 . 997 | 27.86 36. 7 . 759 
October. __...- 41. 48 35.0 | 1.185 | 46.68 34.5 | 1.353 | 32.99 35.9 919 | 33.09 35. 5 . 932 | 32.40 33.3 . 976 | 27.90 37.0 . 754 
November....| 43. 24 36.0 | 1.201 | 48.03 35.5 | 1.353 | 33.02 35. 5 930 | 34.12 36.3 . 940 | 32.01 32. 6 . 982 | 25, 58 33.7 . 759 
December. ___- 42. 95 35.7 | 1.203 | 48.01 35.3 | 1.360 | 32.50 34.8 . 934 | 32. 52 34.6 .940 | 33.79 34.2 988 | 25. 11 32.4 778 
1949; January......-. 43.10 35.3 | 1.221 | 48.07 35.4 | 1.358 | 32.05 34. 2 . 937 | 31.69 33. 5 . 946 | 34.73 34.8 . 998 | 26.85 33.9 . 792 
February-_...- 43. 87 36.2 | 1.212 | 49,42 36.5 | 1.354 | 32.89 35.6 924 | 32.79 35. 3 . 929 | 35. 27 35.7 . 988 | 27.36 35.3 775 
peetncat 43. 41 36.3 | 1.196 | 50.13 36.7 | 1.366 | 33.82 36.4 .929 | 33.98 36.3 936 | 36.96 37.0 999 | 28.62 36. 5 . 784 
SR 39. 53 34.4 | 1.149 | 46.30 34.5 | 1.342 | 32.49 35. 2 . 923 | 33.03 35.4 . 933 | 35.21 35. 6 . 989 | 26.45 34.0 .778 
aan 29.904 | 35.5 | 1.125 | 46.00 | 34.2) 1.345 | 33.36 | 36.1] .924 | 34.09 | 36.5 | .934 | 36.37 | 37.0) .983 | 25.91 | 33.3 778 
Sa 40.11 35.4 | 1.133 | 43.86 33.3 | 1.317 | 32.76 35.8 915 | 33.19 35. 8 927 | 34.56 35.3 .979 | 2A. 80 34.9 . 768 
SK wbcisiecais 40. 35.4 | 1.158 | 44.34 | 33.9 | 1.308 | 33.03 | 36.1] .915 | 32.68 | 34.8] .939 | 33.56) 35.4] .048 | 27.60) 35.7 .773 
August..._.... 41.79 | 35.6 | 1.174 | 44.62} 33.2 | 1.344 | 32.72] 36.4] .899 | 31.65 | 354 | .804) 35.27] 36.4] .969 | 26.62) 35.4 762 
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Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 

















































































































































































































i | } a 
Year and: month , , , , | Women’s suits, coats,|; Women’s, children’s |Underwear and nigh:. 
Women’s outerwear Women’s dresses Household apparel and skirts undergarments wear, except come 
—- j en : 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Ay Year a 
wkly AZ briy. | wkly. aE hrly. | wkly. wun briy. | wkly. az hrly. | wkly. ae hrly. | wkly. ave brie 
earn | hours | CFD | COFN- | hours | Car | earn | bourg | C@rn- | earn- |b ours | earn- | earn- hours | &@"2- | earn- a he | earn. 
ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings TS | ings 
ee a —_———— ) = j —— 
i | 
1947: Average $49.60 | 35.0 |$1.417 ($46.68 | 34.5 gi. 353 1$30.06 | 35.7 |$0, 842 'ss, 36 35.0 |$1.953 |$33.62 | 36.9 's0. 911 $32.44 | 36.2 | $0. 206 
1948: A verage... 51.49 35.1 | 1.467 | 48.72 | 34.8 | 1.400 | 31. 59 36.1 . 875 | 70.60 | 35.0 | 2.017 | 35.32 36. 6 .965 | 34.12 | 36.3 . 940 
1948: August ..| 64,42 35.8 | 1.620 | 49.98 35.4 | 1.412 | 31.38 35.7 879 | 75.19 36.5 | 2.060 | 35.19 36. 5 . 964 | 34.22 | 36.6 . 935 } —_—_— 
September .| 54. 55 35.4 | 1.541 | 50. 25 34.7 | 1.448 | 32.07 36. 2 886 | 75.10 36.0 | 2.086 | 35.73 36.8 .971 | 34.92 36. 8 . 949 “i 
October -.~| 48.15 32.6 | 1.477 | 43.83 31.9 | 1.374 | 31.12 35. 0 889 | 64.96 | 32.0 | 2.0380 | 36.09 | 36.6 . 986 | 35.04 36.5 | . 960 1947: AV 
November. ...| 62.98 | 35.2 | 1.605 | 47.92 | 34.3 | 1.307 | 32.56 | 36.3] .807 | 74.25 | 35.8 | 2.074 | 36.67 | 37.3] .983 | 35.65] 37.1 | 04) 1948: AV 
December .....| 52. 52 35.2 | 1.492 | 49.35 34.8 | 1.418 | 32.81 36.7 894 | 70. 59 35.1 | 2.011 | 35. 45 36.4 .974 | 34.00 35.9 . 947 2 A 
1940: January >..| 53, 81 35.1 | 1.533 | 48.63 34.2 | 1.422 | 31. 88 35.7 893 | 75.71 36.4 | 2.080 | 35.17 36. 0 -977 | 33. 57 35. 6 943 1948: an 
February... 53. 84 35.8 | 1.504 | 48.44 35.0 | 1.384 | 32.78 37.0 886 | 75.82 | 36.7 | 2.066 | 35.55 | 36.2 . 982 | 33.93 35.9 945 On 
March... .. 51. 68 35.4 | 1.460 | 48.53 35.5 | 1.367 | 33.49 37.5 893 | 69.46 34.0 | 2.043 | 35. 82 36.4 . 984 | 34.44 36.1 . 954 No 
April ad .| 45.42 33.4 | 1.360 | 46. 58 34.3 | 1.358 | 31.89 36. 2 881 | 56.49 29.7 | 1.902 | 33.06 33.8 .978 | 31. 50 33. 4 . 043 De 
May éalte 45.61 | 35.0 | 1.308 | 48. 65 35.2 | 1.382 | 34. 56 38. 1 .907 | 52.42 30.6 | 1.713 | 34. 57 35.6 .971 | 32.67 34.9 . 936 9: Jar 
June... ..| 46.33 34.6 | 1.339 | 46.06 34.3 | 1.343 | 33.03 37.2 . 888 | 59. 91 33.3 | 1.799 | 35.32 36.3 . 973 | 33.10 35. 4 . 935 1949: Fel 
July - 48.48 34.0 | 1.426 | 43.12 33.4 | 1.291 | 30.75 35.1 . 87 65.79 34.0 | 1.935 | 34.60 36.0 . 961 | 32.10 35.0) .917 , Mg 
August. .......| 49.97 34.2 | 1.461 | 46.17 34.0 | 1.358 | 30.55 34.8 . 878 | 67.96 | 34.2 | 1.987 | 35. 51 36.8 . 965 | 33.10 36.1 | 917 A 
en. : Ma 
Jur 
Manufacturing—Continued Jul 
— Au 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture) 
>" , Fur goods and mis- Other fabricated | Total: Lumber and Logging camps and 
Millinery Children’s outerwear cellaneous apparel textile products wood products (ex- contractors 
cept furniture) 
| | | 
1047: Average.._....|$47.03 | 35.2 \g1. 336 $34.33 | 36.1 |$0.951 |$39.93 | 36.8 $1.085 $35.57 | 37.6 |$0.946 |$47.36 | 41.8 ‘$1. 133 |$55.15 | 38.3 | $1. 440 
1048: Average... ... 60.22 | 34.8 | 1.443 | 36.72 | 36.5 | 1.006 | 42.21 | 36.7 | 1.150 | 38.49 | 38.0 | 1.013 | 51.38 | 41.5 | 1.238 | 60.26 | 38.7) 1.557 
1948: August........ 4.09 | 36.5 | 1.482 | 37.40 | 36.7) 1.019 | 42.72 | 36.7 | 1.164 | 39.31 | 38.5 | 1.021 | 54.78 | 42.5 | 1.289 | 65.91 | 39.8] 1.656 
Septem ber . 56.11 36.7 | 1.529 | 37.71 36.4 | 1.086 | 43.72 37.3 | 1.172 | 39. 41 38.0 | 1.037 | 53. 57 41.3 | 1.797 | 65.78 | 39.7 1. 657 
October .......| §.72 | 383.7 | 1.505 | 35.60 | 34.7 | 1.026 | 41.95 | 36.1 | 1.162 | 40.17] 38.7] 1.038 | 54.01 | 42.0 1.286 | 63.87| 38.9) 1.642 147: Avi 
November....) 41.41 | 29.6 | 1.390 | 37.22 | 36.1 1.081 | 44.95 | 37.4 1.202 | 39.94] 38.7 1.032 | 52.53 | 41.2 | 1.275 | 64.02} 39.3] 1.462 148: AV 
Decem ber __ 47. 58 33.7 | 1.412 | 35.93 35.4 | 1.015 | 42.98 36.7 | 1.171 | 40.01 38.4 | 1.042 | 51.13 41.0 | 1.247 | 57.55 37.3 1. 543 
1940: January. ......| 50.96 34.5 | 1.477 | 37.95 35.9 | 1.057 | 39. 56 35.2 | 1.124 | 39.09 37.8 | 1.034 | 49.82 40.7 | 1.224 | 55.22 37.9 | 1.457 148: Au 
February ...... 58. 64 37.4 | 1.568 | 38. 51 36.3 | 1.061 | 41.30 36.2 | 1.141 | 39.84 $8.2 | 1.043 | 48.03 39.5 | 1.216 | 48.12 35.2 | 1.367 i Ser 
March....... 62. 29 39.1 | 1.603 | 38.47 36.6 | 1.051 | 40.20 35.8 | 1.123 | 39.31 37.8 | 1.040 | 50.21 40.3 | 1.246 | 58.18 38.3 1. 519 Oct 
April... -| 52.49 | 34.9 | 1.604 | 33.23 | 33.7 | .986 | 37.38 | 32.7-| 1.143 | 38.90 | 37.3 | 1.043 | 51.52 | 40.5 | 1.272 | 62.76 | 38.5) 1.630 No 
El secs .| 46.48 31.9 | 1.457 | 35.14 36.0 .976 | 40.14 34.1 | 1.177 | 39.97 38.1 | 1.049 | 52.94 41.1 | 1.288 | 64. 76 40.5 1. 599 De 
June... 46. 06 31.7 | 1.453 | 36.04 35.9 | 1.004 | 42. 28 35.2 | 1.201 | 40.52 38.3 | 1.058 | 52.91 40.7 | 1.300 | 64.96 40.0 1. #24 1949: Jan 
RE RRR 51.53 34.7 | 1.485 | 37.20 36.9 | 1.008 | 42.16 35.1 | 1.201 | 39.59 37.7 | 1.050 | 50.99 39.5 | 1.291 | 63.03 38.6) 1.63 Fet 
August. fA. 16 36.2 | 1.4906 | 37.48 | 37.0] 1.013 | 42.55 36.4 | 1.169 | 39. 81 38.1 | 1.045 | 53.42 40.9 | 1.306 | 69. 80 41.6 1. 678 Ma 
AD 
Manufacturing—Continued | ~ 
i 
u 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)—Continued 
Sawmills and planing | Sawmills and planing a “rodivia Sted Wooden boxes, oth 
wimilis and p wmills and plan and pre cate en boxes, other 
mills milis, general structural wood Millwork Wooden containers than cigar 
products 
1047: Average... __. $47.88 | 42.0 |$1.140 [$48.55 | 42.0 |$1.156 |$49.65 | 43.4 |$1. 144 |$47.67 | 43.1 |$1.106 |$39.08 | 41.8 |$0.935 ($39.58 | 42.7 | $0. 927 
1948; Average._..... 61.83 | 41.5 | 1.249 | 51.87) 41.4) 1.253 | 54.95 | 43.3 | 1.260 | 53.40 | 43.2) 1.236 | 41.57 | 41.4 1.004 | 42.39) 42.1 | 1.007 
1048: August.._..... 55.68 | 42.7 | 1.304) 56.49 | 42.7) 1.323 | 56.42) 43.6 1.204 | 55.25 | 43.5 1.270 | 43.23 | 42.3 | 1.022 | 44.05 42.4) 1.039 1047: Ave 
Se ber....| 53.89) 41.2 | 1.308 | 54.50 | 41.2 1.325 | 56.20) 42.8 | 1.313 | 55.12 | 43.1] 1.279 | 42.72) 41.2 | 1.037 | 43.20) 41.5 / 1.041 1948: Ave 
ber.......| 54.56 | 42.2 | 1.208 | 55.19 | 42.1 | 1.311 | 56.94 | 43.6 | 1.306 | 55.89 | 43.7 | 1.279 | 43.35 41.6 /| 1.042 | 44.12) 42.3] 1.08 
November..../ 52.52 | 41.0 | 1.281 | 53.17 | 40.9 | 1.300 | 56.42 | 43.2 | 1.306 | 54.65 | 43.1 | 1.268 | 41.96 | 41.1 | 1.021 | 42.95 | 41.9 1.025 168: Au 
Decem ber... .. 51.24 40.8 | 1.256 51.68 40.6 | 1.273 | 56.03 | 42.8 | 1.309 | 54.99 43.2 1.273 | 42.49 41.7 | 1.019 | 43.08 42.4 1.016 Ser 
1940: January....... 50.59 | 40.8 | 1.240 | 51.20) 40.7 | 1.258 | 53.20 | 41.4 / 1.285 | 53.47 | 42.3 1.264 | 40.84 | 40.8 | 1.001 | 40.91} 41.2 . 993 Oct 
February...... 48.73 | 39.3 | 1.240 | 49.27 | 39.2 | 1.257 | 53.02 | 41.1 | 1.200 | 52.63 41.7] 1.262 | 40.48 | 40.4 | 1.002 | 40.54 | 40.7 - 996 No 
March.......-. 50.85 | 40.2 | 1.265 | 51.50 | 40.2 1.281 | 53.69 41.3 | 1.300 | 52.37| 41.4 | 1.265 | 40.62} 40.7] .998 | 40.37] 40.9 . 987 Dee 
SR 52.29 | 40.6 | 1.288 | 52.98 | 40.6 | 1.305 | 54.62 | 41.6 | 1.313 | 52.62 | 41.3 | 1.274 | 40.52 | 40.2 / 1.008 | 40.80 | 40.6 | 1.005 1949: Jan 
iechcsuéhe 53.76 | 41.1 | 1.308 | 54.42 41.1 | 1.324 | 65.09 | 41.8 | 1.318 | 53.20 41.7 | 1.278 | 41.66 | 40.8 | 1.021 | 42.11 41.0 1. 027 Fet 
NERS 53. 56 40.7 | 1.316 | 54.21 40.7 | 1.3382 | 55.22 | 41.8 | 1.321 | 54.06 42.1 | 1.284 | 42.19 40.3 | 1.047 | 42.82 40.7 1. 052 Ma 
July..........| 61.25 | 39.3 | 1.304 | 51.92) 39.3) 1.321 | 53.50) 40.9 | 1.308 | 54.43 | 41.9) 1.200 | 42.27) 40.1 | 1.054 | 43.26 | 40.7) 1.06 A 
A .----| 63.69 | 40.8 | 1.316 | 54.35 | 40.8] 1.332 | 54.938 | 41.9 1.311 | 54.78 | 423] 1.205 | 41.90 | 39.6) 1.058 | 42.89 | 39.9) 1.075 Ma 
un 
Jul: 


See footnotes at end of table. Au 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 






























































































































































Lumber and wood 
roducts (except Furniture and fixtures 
urniture)—Con. 
Year and month | wiscellaneous wood | Total: Furniture and Wood household fur- | wooq household fur- | Mattresses and bed- 
products fixtures Household furniture | niture, except UP- | niture, upholstered springs 
holstered 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. EY hrly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. | wkly. Avg. hrly. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. Lai brly. | wkiy. Ave. hry. 

earn- | hours | Carn | earn- | 5, om earn- | earn | }, no earn- | earn- | » ane earn- | earn- |», oak earn- | earn- | 5) y. earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings 5! ings | ings ings | ings S| ings | ings urs | ings 

1947: Average.....-- $41. 22 42.1 |$0. 979 |$45. 64 41.6 |$1. 097 |$44. 01 41.6 |$1. 058 |$41.19 41.9 |$0.983 |$47. 23 40.4 |$1. 169 |$48. 04 41.3 | $1. 185 
1948: Average. ..---- 44. 06 42.0 | 1.049 | 48.99 41.1 | 1.192 | 46.76 40.8 | 1.146 | 43.84 41.2 | 1.064 | 50.33 40.1 | 1.255 | 50.85 40.1 1, 268 
1948: August......-- 44. 67 42.3 | 1.056 | 48. 64 40.6 | 1.198 | 46.80 40.8 | 1.147 | 43.61 41.1 | 1,061 | 50.11 39.9 | 1.256 | 52.29 40. 6 1, 288 
September....| 45. 13 42.1 | 1.072 | 49.69 40.7 | 1.221 | 47.31 40.4 | 1.171 | 43.82 40.5 | 1,082 | 51.11 39.9 | 1.281 | 53. 28 40.7 1, 309 
October -..---- 45. 77 42.5 | 1.077 | 50.92 41.6 | 1.224 | 48.65 41.4 | 1.175 | 45.22 41.6 | 1.087 | 52.94 41.2 | 1.285 | 53.68 41.1 1, 306 
November. ..-] 45.13 41.9 | 1.077 | 50.02 40.7 | 1.229 | 47.63 40.4 | 1.179 | 44. 54 40.6 | 1.097 | 52.97 40.9 | 1.205 | 50. 54 39.0 1, 206 
December. -- - - 45. 13 42.1 | 1.072 | 50.76 41.2 | 1.232 | 48. 26 40.9 | 1.180 | 45.65 41.5 | 1.100 | 51,83 39.9 | 1.209 | 50.71 39.1 1, 297 

1949: January--.----- 44. 70 41.7 | 1.072 | 48.34 39.4 | 1.227 | 45.40 38.7 | 1.173 | 43.06 39.4 | 1.0903 | 46.96 36.6 | 1.283 | 48, 38 37.5 1, 200 
February..-- 44. 47 41.6 | 1.069 | 48.99 39.8 | 1.231 | 46.22 39.3 | 1.176 | 44.24 39.6 | 1.092 | 47.43 37.2 | 1.275 | 51.43 39. 5 1, 302 
BEnetecess 44. 23 41.3 | 1.071 | 48.87 39.6 | 1.234 | 46.37 39.3 | 1.180 | 43. 22 39.4 | 1.097 | 47.96 37.5 | 1.279 | 51.40 39.6 1, 208 

a ao 43. 66 40.8 | 1.070 | 47.60 38.7 | 1.230 | 45.08 38.3 | 1.177 | 41.68 38.2 | 1.001 | 47.82 37.3 | 1.282 | 49. 67 38. 5 1, 200 
BEE ctcccesawa 44. 08 40.7 | 1.083 | 47. 59 38.5 | 1.236 | 44.92 38.0 | 1.182 | 41. 54 37.9 | 1.096 | 46. 54 36.5 | 1,275 | 49.43 38, 2 1, 204 
a 43. 68 40.0 | 1.092 | 48. 36 39.0 | 1.240 | 45.70 38.6 | 1.184 | 42.09 38.4 | 1.006 | 47.39 37.2 | 1.274 | 52.00 40.0 1, 300 
———O>~z 43.02 39.4 | 1.092 | 47.86 38.6: 1.240 | 44.80 38.0 | 1.179 | 41.06 37.7 | 1.089 | 46.87 36.7 | 1.277 | 61.21 39.7 1, 200 
BR eccoscecs 43.75 40.1 | 1.091 | 49.61 40.4 | 1.228 | 47.15 40.3 | 1.170 | 42. 20 40.3 | 1.072 | 49. 86 39.2 | 1.27 53. 86 41.4 1, 301 

Manufacturing—Continued 
‘ Printing, publishing, 
ae et Paper and allied products = alld ed indus 
es 
»* p 
Other furniture and | Total: Paper and al- | Pulp, paper, and | Paperboard contain- | Other paper and al- ip = ve wy ve 
fixtures lied products paperboard mills ers and boxes lied products - roe Ri one 
| 
1°47: Average...-..-- $50. 25 41.7 |$1. 205 | $50. 21 43.1 |$1. 165 |$54. 10 44.2 |$1. 224 |$46. 24 42.0 st. 101 |$45, 74 41.7 |$1. 097 |$60. 75 40.1 | $1. 615 
1948; Average.....-- 54. 59 41.7 | 1.309 | 55.25 42.8 | 1.291 | 59.88 44.0 | 1.361 | 50.96 41.7 | 1.222 | 49.48 41.3 | 1.198 | 66.73 29.3 1, 698 
1948: August_....._- 53. 41 40.1 | 1.332 | 56.76 43.1 | 1.317 | 61.89 44.4 | 1.394 | 52.04 41.9 | 1.242 | 50.05 41.5 | 1.206 | 67.15 39.2 1.713 
September..._}| 55. 63 41.3 | 1.347 | 56.96 42.7 | 1.334 | 61.82 43.6 | 1.418 | 52.88 42.0 | 1.259 | 50.10 41.2 | 1.216 | 68.79 39.4 1.746 
October ....._- 56.70 42.0 | 1.350 | 46.84 42.8 | 1.328 | 61.41 43.8 | 1.402 | 53.17 42.3 | 1.257 | 50.72 41.2 | 1.231 | 67.16 38.9 1,742 
November... .| 56.37 41.6 | 1.355 | 57.27 42.9 | 1.335 | 61.94 43.9 | 1.411 | 53.04 42.3 | 1.254 | 51. 60 41.3 | 1.247 | 68.36 39.2 1.744 
Decem ber... _. 57.08 42.0 | 1.359 | 56. 66 42.6 | 1.330 | 60.79 43.3 | 1.404 | 52.37 42.0 | 1.247 | 52.08 41.6 | 1 252 | 69.30 39. 6 1.750 
1949: January____.__ 55. 88 41.3 | 1.353 | 55. 54 41.6 | 1.335 | 59.91 42.7 | 1.403 | 00.29 40.1 | 1.254 | 51.07 40.6 | 1.258 | 67.59 38. 6 1.741 
February.....- 55. 90 41.1 | 1.365 | 54.84 41.2 | 1.331 | 58.72 42.9 | 1.398 | 50.08 40.0 | 1.252 | 51.12 40.7 | 1.256 | 68.32 38.6 1.770 
edsanse 56. 11 40.4 | 1.364 | 54.45 41.0 | 1.328 | 58.17 41.7 | 1.395 | 49.95 39.9 | 1.252 | 50 58 40.4 | 1.252 | 69.56 38.6 1. 802 
| TIE 53.74 39.6 | 1.357 | 53.48 40.3 | 1.327 | 57.35 41.2 | 1.392 | 48.81 38.8 | 1.258 | 49.84 40.0 | 1.246 | 69.39 38.4 1. 807 
SMA 54.13 39.8 | 1.360 | 53.73 40.4 | 1.330 | 57.58 41.1 | 1.401 | 49.49 39.4 | 1.256 | 49. 51 39.8 | 1.244 | 70.40 38.7 1.819 
/ Seaetenee 54 86 40 1 | 1.368 | 54.54 40.7 | 1.340 | 57.95 41.1 1.410 | 51.38 40.3 | 1.275 | 50.13 40.2 | 1.247 | 70.47 38.7 1. 821 
itdtendens 55.44 40.2 | 1.379 | 55.53 41.1 | 1.351 | 59.57 41.8 | 1.425 | 51.42 40.3 | 1.276 | 50.90 40.4 | 1.260 | 70.38 38.5 1,828 
AG 1602... 55. 80 40.7 | 1.371 | 56.27 41.9 | 1.343 | 60.48 42.8 | 1.413 | 52.79 41.4 | 1.275 | §&.74 40.4 | 1.256 | 70.89 38,4 1, 846 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued 
Newspapers Periodicals Books Commercial printing Lithographing baa and 
| 

1947: Average.._____ $65.78 37.5 ler, 754 |$67.30 43.0 \s1. 565 |$54. 06 40.4 ($1. 338 ($60.65 41.2 |$1.472 |$59.08 41.4 |$1.427 |$55.32 40.0 | $1.383 
1948; Average._____- 74. 00 37.6 | 1.968 | 69. 55 40.6 | 1.713 | 57.43 38.7 | 1.484 | 66.33 40.3 | 1.646 | 64.15 39.5 | 1.624 | 59.93 39.3 1, 625 
1948: August_._____- 74 22) 37.6) 1.954 | 71.22 41.0 | 1.737 | 58.63 38.8 | 1.511 | 66.37 40.2 | 1.651 | 66.13 39.6 | 1.670 | 60.68 39.3 1. 544 
September._.__| 76. 60 37.9 | 2.021 | 76.21 42.2 | 1.806 | 58. 57 39.1 | 1.498 | 67.82 40.3 | 1.683 | 66.07 39.4 | 1.677 | 60.96 38.9 1. 567 
aii 76. 15 $7.7 | 2.020 | 72. 65 41.0 | 1.772 | 56.63 37.6 | 1.506 | 66.90 39.8 | 1.681 | 66.11 39.8 | 1.661 | 59.63 38.2 1. 5f1 
November.._.| 76.76 37.7 | 2.036 | 70.12 40.0 | 1.753 | 59.59 38.9 | 1.4532 | 67.37 40.1 | 1.680 | 67.15 40.6 | 1.654 | 60.61 38.9 1. 648 
79. 39 38.5 | 2.062 | 66.77 39.0 | 1.712 | 58.25 38.4 | 1.517 | 68. 58 40.7 | 1.685 | 66.79 40.6 | 1.645 | 62.32 39.9 1. 562 
1949: January....._. 74. 83 26.9 | 2.028 | 67.40 38.6 | 1.746 | 58.33 7.9 | 1.5389 | 67.77 40.1 | 1.690 | 64.45 35.0 | 1.606 | 61.43 39.0 1. 575 
February.._..- 75. 65 37.1 | 2.039 | 69.70 39.2 | 1.778 | 59. 21 38.4 | 1.542 | 67.91 39.6 | 1.715 | 65.70 38.4 | 1.711 | 61.93 39.0 1. 588 
March......_- 76. 72 37.1 | 2.068 | 70.67 39.0 | 1.812 | 60.53 38.7 | 1. 564 | 69.26 39.6 | 1.749 | 67.14 38.7 | 1.735 | 63.14 39.0 1.619 
7 sal OS 78. 43 37.6 | 2.086 | 69. 61 38.8 | 1.794 | 60.68 38.7 | 1.568 | 68.42 39.3 | 1.741 | 66.14 37.9 | 1.745 | 61. 56 38.0 1. 620 
El eunteaccce 80. 02 37.8 | 2.117 | 68.62 38.4 | 1.787 | 60.53 38.7 | 1. 564 | 69.51 39.7 | 1.751 | 67. 86 38.6 | 1.758 | 61.62 38.2 1.613 
RN 78. 73 37.4 | 2.105 | 68.91 38.8 | 1.776 | 59.50 | 37.8 | 1.574 | 70.80 40.0 | 1.77 68.87 | 39.0 | 1.766 | 61.75 38.4 1. 608 
Stik cccs 77.57 36.8 | 2.108 | 70.21 38.6 | 1.819 | 60.87 38.5 | 1.581 | 70.68 40.0 | 1.767 | 67.75 38.3 | 1.769 | 62.77 38.7 1. 622 
August........ 77. 38 36.5 | 2.120 | 70.79 39.0 | 1.815 | 62.98 38.9 | 1.619 | 70.86 39.7 | 1.785 | 71.08 39.4 | 1.804 | 63.16 38.3 1, 649 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con TABI 
P ——— 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Chemica] and allied products 
Total: Chemicals Industrial inorganic Industrial organic | Plastics, except syn- Year 
and allied products chemicals chemicals thetic rubber Synthetic rubber Synthetic fibers 
Yearand month |__ 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 7 
wkly. oul brly. | wkly. LV brly. | wkly. wuly. hrly. | wkly. oul hrly. | wkly. Ave. brly. | wkly. aE bre 
earn- hours earn- earn- hours earn- earn- hours earn- earn- hours earn- earn- aie earn- earn- he y. earn. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 20UrS| ings 
1047: Average.......|$61.13 | 41,6 |$1. 232 |$55.56 | 40.3 |$1.381 |$52.79 | 40.3 |$1.310 |$53.96 | 41.6 |$1. 207 |$56.81 | 39.7 |$1. 431 |$49.02 | 39.5 | $1. 24 jack A 
1048: Average....... 56. 23 41.5 | 1.355 | 62.13 | 40.9) 1.519 | 57.690 | 40.4 | 1.428 | 58.75) 41.4/ 1.419 | 62.88 | 39.9) 1.576 | 53.05 | 39.5 1.343 —_ 
1048: August. ....... 57.39 41.2 | 1.393 | 63.14 41.0 | 1.540 | 59.58 40.5 | 1.471 | 59.18 41.3 | 1.433 | 63.76 | 39.7 | 1.606 | 55.82 39.7 1. 406 sees: ‘ 
Beptember....| 57. 81 41.5 | 1.303 | 64.04 40.2 | 1.593 | 60.07 40.4 | 1.487 | 61.24 42.0 | 1.458 | 64.90 39.5 | 1.643 | 55. 20 39.4 1. 401 0: 
October ...| 57. 56 41.8 | 1.377 | 63. 59 41.0 | 1.551 | 59.23 40.1 | 1.477 | 59.60 41.1 | 1.450 | 62.29 | 39.2) 1.589 | 55.15 | 39.2 1. 407 N 
November....| 57. 92 41.7 | 1.389 | 63.78 40.7 | 1. 567 | 59.93 40.3 | 1.487 | 59.94 41.0 | 1.462 | 63.55 39.3 | 1.617 | 55.73 39. 5 1.411 D 
December.....| 68.35 | 41.8 | 1.306 | 63.85 | 40.8 | 1.565 | 60.05 | 40.3 | 1.400 | 59.51 | 40.9 | 1.455 | 64.96 | 40.1 | 1.620 | 56.99) 39.5) 1.4m 1949: Ja 
1040: January.......| 57.70 41.1 | 1.404 | 64.20 41.1 | 1.562 | 59.36 39.6 | 1.499 | 61. 59 41.5 | 1.484 | 64.40 40.0 | 1.610 | 55.55 | 39.2) 1.417 "Fe 
February ocasl Ge ae 41.0 | 1.410 | 63.37 40.7 | 1.557 | 60.37 39.9 | 1.513 | 60.38 40.8 | 1.480 | 64.24 39.9 | 1.610 | 55.26 | 39.0 1. 417 M 
March........| 57 51 40.9 | 1.406 | 62.55 40.3 | 1.552 | 59. 69 39.4 | 1.515 | 58.96 40.0 | 1.474 | 65.11 39.2 | 1.661 | 55.03 38.7 1. 422 A 
BEE. cocccbtucel Ge 40.6 | 1.415 | 62.98 40.5 | 1.555 | 59.17 38.8 | 1.525 | 58.05 39.3 | 1.477 | 64. 87 38.5 | 1.672 | 53.63 37.5 1. 430 M 
i assuausbek 58. 20 40.7 | 1.430 | 62. 59 40.2 | 1. 557 | 60.09 39.2 | 1.533 | 58. 21 39.2 | 1.485 | 67.02 | 39.8 | 1.684 | 55.32 | 38.5) 1.437 Ju 
Se Dicocécdial 59. 08 40.8 | 1.448 | 65.41 41.4 | 1.580 | 60. 56 39.2 | 1.545 | 59. 68 39.6 | 1.507 | 67.07 39.9 | 1.681 | 54.63 38.2] 1.430 Ju 
, ae 59. 40 40.6 | 1.463 | 64.00 40.3 | 1.588 | 61.43 39.3 | 1.563 | 50.78 | 39.8 | 1.502) 68. 21 39.0 | 1.749 | 55.13 38.1 1. 447 Al 
August.....| 58.83 | 40.6 | 1.449 | 63.16] 40.0] 1.579 | 60.64 | 39.2] 1.547 | 59.72] 40.0 | 1.493 | 67.62 | 39.8 | 1.699 | 54.02) 37.7 | 1.433 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Paints, pigments, and Vegetable and animal} Other chemicals and ‘ 
Drugs and medicines fillers Fertilizers oils and fats allied products Soap and glycerin 
| . 
1947: Average... ss. 23 | 40.7 {1.185 [$52.34 | 42.3 [$1,261 [$40.07 | 42.4 [80.945 |s48.19 | 46.8 $0.997 [$52.54 | 41.6 [81.263 [$59.32 | 42.8 | $1,255 a a 
1048: Average... ... .| 63.71 40.6 | 1.323 | 58. 40 42.2 | 1.384 | 42.33 41.5 | 1.020 | 50.39 47.4 | 1.063 | 57.90 41.3 | 1.402 | 65.90 42.0] 1.560 , 
1948; August....... 83.65 | 30.8 | 1.348 | 60.11 | 42.6/ 1.411 | 44.37] 41.7 | 1.064 | 50.94 | 45.6 | 1.117 | 57.73 | 41.0 | 1.408 | 65.01 | 41.3) 1.574 -_ ge 
September. . 54. 73 40.6 | 1.348 | 60.11 42.3 | 1.421 | 44.15 41.3 | 1.069 | 50.12 48.1 | 1.042 | 59.08 41.2 | 1.434 | 66. 24 41.9 1.581 Oc 
October. .....- 55. 51 40.7 | 1.364 | 60.07 42.3 | 1.420 | 43.44 41.1 | 1.057 | 50. 50 50.2 | 1.006 | 50.14 41.3 | 1.432 | 67.83 42.5 | 1.596 Ne 
November....| 66.24 | 40.9 | 1.375 | 50.32 | 41.6 | 1.426 | 41.83 39.8 | 1.051 | 51.71 50.6 | 1.022 | 50.40) 41.2) 1.444 68.18 | 41.8) 1881 De 
December... .. 66.36) 41.2 1.368 | 59.14 41.3 | 1.482 | 42.98 | 40.7 | 1.056 | 53.28 | 50.6 1.053 | 59.80) 41.1 | 1.455 | 68.17) 41.9) 1.627 1949: Jar 
1949: January. ...... 66. 45 40.7 | 1.387 | 58.45 40.9 | 1.429 | 42.80 40.8 | 1.049 | 50.91 48.3 | 1.054 | 59. 58 40.5 | 1.471 | 65.24 40.6 | 1.607 7 Fe 
February......| 56.52 | 40.6 | 1.302 | 58.97 40.7 | 1.449 | 43.12 | 41.5 | 1.039 | 49.93 | 46.4 | 1.076 | 59.50 | 40.7 | 1.462 | 65.61 40.6 | 1.616 M: 
March........| 56.37 40.7 | 1.385 | 58.81 40.5 | 1.452 | 44.12 | 42.3 | 1.043 | 50.06 | 47.1 | 1.082 | 59.23 | 40.4 | 1.466 | 64.92) 40.5) 1.603 AD 
Bb escdbedk 65.78 | 40.1 | 1.301 | 50.92 | 41.1 | 1.458 | 45.13 | 42.3 | 1.067 | 50.18 | 45.7 1.008 | 50.12 | 40.3 | 1.467 | 63.96 | 40.0 | 1. 599 M: 
WP ncccocsndl 56. 68 40.4 | 1.403 | 59. 22 40.7 | 1.455 | 46. 67 42.7 | 1.003 | 51.30 | 45.8 | 1.120 | 59.89 |) 40.6 | 1.475 | 65.37 40.5) 1.614 Jui 
Oo ee 86.28 | 40.2) 1.400 | 60.90 | 41.2 / 1.454 | 46.58 | 42.5 | 1.006 | 52. 12} 45.2) 1.153 | 60.94 40.9 | 1.490 | 66.34 40.9 | 1.622 Jul 
Pi dkncoduedl 56. 40 40.0 | 1.410 | 59.31 40.9 | 1.450 | 46.87 42.3 | 1.108 | 52.69 44.5 | 1.184 | 61.32 40.8 | 1.503 | 67.56 40.8) 1.6% At 
August. ....-.. 56.14 39.9 | 1.407 | 59. 41 41.0 | 1.449 | 45.24 41.2 | 1.008 | 52.33 44.8 | 1.168 | 61.12 41.1 | 1.487 | 66. 86 41.3 | 1. 619 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Total: Products of Other petroleum and Total: Rubber 
petroleum and coal Petroleum refining | Coke and byproducts coal products products Tires and inner tubes 
1047: Average....... $60.89 | 40.7 |$1.496 [$62.95 | 40.2 |$1.566 $52.17 | 30.4 |$1.324 /$55.03 | 44.2 |$1. 245 $55.32 | 30.8 |$1.300 ($61.75 | 38.5 | $1. 604 147: Av 
1948: Average........ 60.23 | 40.7 | 1.701 | 72.06 | 40.3 | 1.788 | 58.56 | 39.7 | 1.475 | 60.59 | 44.1 | 1.374 | 56.78 | 39.0 | 1.456 | 62.16 | 37.2 | 1. 671 48: Av. 
1048: August........ 72.42 | 41.5 | 1.745 | 75.30 | 41.1 | 1.832 | 61.10 | 40.2 1.520 | 62.98 | 44.7 | 1.409 | 60.33 | 40.3 | 1.497 | 68.26 | 39.5 1,728 148: Au 
September....| 69.13 | 38.9 | 1.777 70.99 | 37.9 | 1.873 | 62.33 | 39.8 | 1.566 | 63.26 | 44.3 | 1.428 | 50.25) 39.5 1. 500 | 65.57 | 37.9 1, 730 Ser 
October... ..... 73.15 | 41.4 | 1.767 | 76.13 | 40.8 | 1.866 | 61.63, 40.1 1.537 | 65.10 | 45.4 | 1.434 | 58.96 | 39.2 | 1.504 | 64.50 | 37.2 l 734 Oct 
November....| 72.60 40.4 | 1.797 | 75.92 40.0 | 1.898 | 61.21 39.9 | 1.534 | 60.52 | 42.8 | 1.414] 58.20] 38.7 | 1.504 | 62.66 36. 2 | 1. 731 No 
December..... 71.50 | 40.4 1.772 | 75.02] 40.4 | 1.857 | 61.87 | 40.2 1.539 | 66.75 | 40.8 | 1.301 | 57.67 | 38.5 | 1.498 | 61.20 | 35.6 | 1,719 De 
1049: January....... 73.29) 41.2 | 1.770) 77.02 | 41.5 | 1.856 | 62.24 | 40.1 | 1.552 | 55.26 | 39.9 | 1.385 56.89 | 37.9 | 1.501 | 60.72 35.3)/ 17 1949: Jan 
February...... 70.82 | 30.9 1.775 | 73.80 | 30.9 | 1.852 | 61.77 | 39.9 1.548 | 56.10 | 39.9 | 1.406 | 56.55 | 37.7 | 1.500 | 60.99 354 | 723 Fet 
March.......- 70.92 | 40.0 | 1.773 | 74.00] 40.0 | 1.850 | 61.18 | 30.6 | 1.545 57.43 | 40.7 | 1.411 | 55.43 | 37.0/ 1.498 | 61.50 | 35.8) 1 718 Ma 
CC a 71.26 | 40.1 | 1.777 | 73.06 | 39.8 | 1.858 | 61.54 | 39.7 1. 550 | 60.08 42.4 | 1.417 | 55.50 | 36.9 | 1.504 | 60.92 | 35.4) ! 721 Api 
ae 72.12 | 40.7 | 1.772 | 75.21 | 40.5 | 1.857 | 60.83 | 39.6 | 1.536 | 60.09 | 42.8 | 1.404 | 57.08 37.7 | 1.614 | 63.20 | 36.3) | val Ma 
June..........| 71.84 | 40.2 | 1.787 | 74.73 | 39.9) 1.873 | 61.00 39.2 | 1.556 | 60.54 | 43.0) 1.408 | 58.29 | 38.2 | 1.526 | 64.09 36. 6 |} 1.791 Jun 
Ee 73.59 | 40.7) 1.808 | 76.60 40.4 | 1.896 | 61.47 | 39.2) 1.568 | 62.08 44.0 | 1.411 | 58.37 38.4 | 1.520 | 64.45 36.6 1. 79! Jul; 
August. octane Fa Ou 40.2 | 1.792 | 74.72 | 39.7 | 1.882 | 60.79 | 30.4) 1.543 | 63.21 44.2 | 1.430 | 57.42 | 38.1 | 1.507 | 61.50 | 35.6) 1 Au 
See fi 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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Rubber products—Continued Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Footwear (except 
Year and month Rubber footwear (Otherrubber products leather products Leather rubber) Other leather products 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. ‘ Avg. 
wkly. | Ave: | hriy. | wkiy.| ASS: | hriy. | wkly.| AYS: | inrly. | wily. | AYR: | briy. | wkly.| Av®: | hriy. | wkly.| AS®: | briy. 
earn- | Pours | earn: | earn: | ) 0,9: | earn- | earn- Somme earn- | earn- | },7; | earn- | earn- h aa earn- | earn- | 3; | earn 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings nigs | ings ings | ings “| ings 
Average....... $48. 31 41.5 $1. 164 ($49. 53 40.8 |$1, 214 |s40. 61 38.6 |$1.052 |$50. 76 40.8 $1. 244 |$39.14 38.3 ($1. 202 |$38. 64 38.3 | $1. 009 
Average...--.-.. 61. 75 41.8 | 1.238 | 52.47 40.3 | 1.302 | 41.66 | 37.2 1.120 | 53.26 39.6 | 1.345 | 39.71 36.6 | 1.085 | 40.49 7.7 1, 074 
2 AMEEE..<c.0<u- 51.79 41.5 | 1.248 | 53.90 40.8 | 1,321 | 42.71 38.0 | 1.124 | 54.02 39.9 | 1.354 | 40.77 37.4 | 1.000 | 41.50 38. 5 1. 078 
September....| 52. 46 41.5 | 1.264 | 64.28 40.6 | 1.337 | 42.75 | 37.4 | 1.143 | 53,25 38.9 | 1.369 | 41.00 | 36.8 | 1,114 | 41.30) 38,1 1, 084 
October. ...--- 53.26 | 42.0 | 1.268 | 54,84 40.5 | 1.354 | 41.50 | 36.4] 1.140 | 53.61 39.1 | 1.371 | 39.15 35.4 | 1.106 | 40.91 87.5 1, O91 
November....| 54.04 41.6 | 1.200 | 54. 54 40.4 | 1.350 | 40.88 35.7 | 1.145 | 54.02 39.2 | 1.37 37. 87 34.3 | 1.104 | 41.66 | 37.6 1, 108 
December.---.- 54. 82 42.3 | 1.206 | 54.88 40.5 | 1.355 | 42.41 37.1 | 1.143 | 55.28 40.0 | 1.382 | 40, 22 36.5 | 1,102 40. 70 37.0 1. 100 
pS 51.86 | 40.2 | 1.200 | 54.38 40.1 | 1.356 | 42.30 | 37.2 | 1.137 | 54.29 | 39.6 | 1.371 | 40.63 36.9 | 1.101 | 39.89 | 36.7 1, 087 
February-..--- 48.15 | 37.5 | 1.284 | 54.05 40.1 | 1.348 | 42.83 37.7 | 1.136 | 54.47 39.5 | 1.379 | 41.07 37.3 | 1.101 41. 23 38.0 1, O85 
eas 42. 07 33.6 | 1.252 | 52.49 39.2 | 1.339 | 42. 56 37.5 | 1.135 | 53.41 38.7 | 1.380 | 40.96 37.2 | 1.101 | 40.7 37.5 1, O87 
Sa 46.65 | 37.2 | 1.254 | 51.69 | 38.4 | 1.346 | 40.74 35.8 | 1.138 | 52.29 38.0 | 1.376 | 38.68 35.1 | 1.102 | 39.93 36. 5 1, 004 
ae 48. 39 38.5 | 1.257 | 52.51 39.1 | 1.343 | 40.05 35.1 | 1.141 | 53.03 38.4 | 1.381 | 37.37 34.0 | 1.000 | 40.11 36. 4 1,102 
Sh ocnadbaid 50. 35 39.4 | 1.278 | 53.85 39.8 | 1.353 | 41.46 36.5 | 1.136 | 54.39 39.1 | 1.391 | 39.24 36.0 | 1.090 | 40. 55 36. 6 1, 108 
Pi ithnanadedd 48.84 | 38.7 | 1.262 | 54.11 | 40.2 | 1.346 | 41.59 | 36.9 | 1.127 | 53.19] 38.1 | 1.396 | 39.78 | 36.7 | 1.084 | 40.52} 37.0] 1.005 
August.......| 48.56 38.9 | 1.256 | 55.39 40.4 | 1.37 42. 00 37.2 | 1.129 | 54.34 38.9 | 1.397 | 40.08 36.7 | 1.002 | 40.94 37.8 1. ORS 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
———_.———_—————_ 
Total: Stone, clay, Glass and glass Glass containers Pressed and blown Cement, hydraulic Structural clay 
and glass products products | glass | products 
| | a | SR, igor i 
Average......- $49. 07 41.1 \s1. 104 $50. 13 39.6 '$1. 206 ($49. 78 40.6 $1. 226 $45. 39 39.5 $1.149 |$49. 56 42.0 ($1,180 |$45. 07 40.6 | $1,110 
Average....... 53. 46 40.9 | 1.307 | 54.06 39.2 | 1.379 | 52.05 39.7 | 1.311 | 47.61 38.8 | 1.227 | 54. 76 41.9 | 1.307 | 49.57 40.4 1, 227 
=a 54.98 41.4 | 1.328 | 54.79 39.5 | 1.387 | 51.04 40,2 | 1. 292 | 47. 20 39.2 | 1. 204 | 57.35 42.7 | 1.343 | 51.79 41.2 1, 257 
September. ...| 54. 82 40.7 | 1.347 | 55.61 39.3 | 1.415 | 54.32 40.0 | 1.358 | 46.77 38.4 | 1.218 | 56. 56 41.5 | 1.363 | 51.02 40.3 1. 266 
October._.__._| 56. 01 4i.4 | 1.353 | 56.92 40.2 | 1.416 | 55, 23 40.7 | 1.357 | 49.31 39.7 | 1.242 | 56.35 41.8 | 1.348 | 52.06 40.8 1. 276 
November. ...| 55.18 40.6 | 1.359 | 55.91 38.8 | 1.441 | 53.54 39.4 | 1.359 | 48. 28 37.6 | 1.284 | 55.67 41.3 | 1.348 | 51, 21 40. 2 1. 274 
Decem ber. - _ -- 55.72 41.0 | 1.359 | 57. 45 39.7 | 1.447 | 53.35 39.0 | 1.368 | 51.78 39.8 | 1.301 | 55. 54 41.6 | 1.335 | 51. 43 40.4 1, 273 
January._...-- 54. 50 40.1 | 1.359 | 57.30 39.3 | 1.458 | 53. 07 38.4 | 1.382 | 50. 85 39.3 | 1.204 | 55. 56 41.4 | 1.342 | 49. 54 39.1 1, 2017 
February...._. 55. 02 40.4 | 1.362 | 58. 53 39.9 | 1.467 | 53.92 39.1 | 1.379 | 50.73 38.9 | 1.304 | 55. 29 41.6 | 1.329 | 50, 25 39. 6 1. 269 
March...___.. 54.18 39.9 | 1.358 | 56.97 39.1 | 1.457 | 53.35 39.2 | 1.361 | 50.96 38.9 | 1.310 | 55.67 41.7 | 1.335 | 49 79 39.3 1, 267 
je 53. 37 39.3 | 1.358 | 55.39 38.2 | 1.450 | 52.90 38.7 | 1.367 | 49.10 38.0 | 1.292 | 56.32 41.5 | 1.357 | 49.81 39. 1 1, 274 
| RC 53. 90 39.6 | 1.361 | 56.81 39.1 | 1.453 | 54. 53 39. 8 | 1.370 | 50. 2! 38.3 | 1.312 | 57.68 41.8 | 1.380 | 40.94 39. 2 1.274 
1“ aaa 53. 58 39.4 | 1.360 | 55.98 38.9 | 1.439 | 54. 30 39.9 | 1,341 | 49.08 37.9 | 1.205 | 58. 80 42.0 | 1.400 | 49.43 38.8 1. 274 
I 52.904 38.7 | 1.368 | 55.26 37.9 | 1.458 | 54.19 39.3 | 1.379 | 47. 67 36.5 | 1.306 | 58. 22 41.2 | 1.413 | 48.74 38. 5 1. 206 
_ ae 54. 13 39.6 | 1.367 | 56. 16 “9.0 | 1.440 | 53. 58 39.6 | 1.353 | 49.15 38.1 | 1.200 | 58.36 41.6 | 1.403 | 49.31 38. 8 1. 271 
i | 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued orenany motel indus- 
Brick and hollow Pottery and related | Concrete, gypsum, . Other stone, clay, and| Total: Primary metal 
tile products and plaster products | Co™¢rete products glass products industries 
Average.._.... $44. 58 42.7 \$1. 044 |$45.74 38.7 |$1.182 |$51.30 | 45.0 |$1.140 |$53.61 45, 2 st. 186 |$50.88 | 41.6 ($1. 223 |$55, 24 39.8 | $1, 388 
Average._____- 49. 05 42.5 | 1.154 | 49.46 | 38.7) 1.278 | 56.49 44.8) 1.261 | 56.92 44.4 | 1.282 | 55.10 41.0 | 1.344 | 61.03 40. 1 1. 522 
Aurust........| 52.19 44.3 | 1.178 | 50.70 39.3 | 1.200 | 58.65 45.5 | 1.289 | 58.57 45.3 | 1.293 | 56.40 41.2 | 1.369 | 62.84 40.1 1. 567 
September..._| 51.33 43.1 | 1.191 | 49.31 37.9 | 1.301 | 58. 78 44.8 | 1.312 | 56.80 44.0 | 1.291 | 56.96 41.1 | 1.386 | 63.48 39.7 1.599 
October.._..._| 52. 23 43.6 | 1.198 | 51.99 39.3 | 1.323 | 60.01 45.6 | 1.316 | 59.71 45.1 | 1.3224] 57.61 41.3 | 1.395 | 64. 51 40.6 1. 589 
November. ...} 51.19 42.8 | 1.196 | 51. 99 39.0 | 1.333 | 59.18 44.9 | 1.318 | 57. 67 43.2 | 1.335 | 56. 20 40.4 | 1.391 | 64.08 40.3 1 590 
December.....| 51. 22 42.9 | 1.194 | 51.37 38.8 | 1.324 | 59. 27 45.0 | 1.317 | 58.48 44.0 | 1.320 | 57.15 41.0 | 1.304 | 64.12 40.3 1. 591 
January......-. 48. 37 41.2) 1.174 | 50.79 37.9 | 1.340 | 56. 25 43.4 | 1.296 | 56.68 43.1 | 1.315 | 55.96 40.2 | 1.302 | 63.72 40.0 1, 593 
February......| 48. 40 41.3 | 1.172 | 50.98 38.1 | 1.338 | 56. 51 43.3 | 1.305 | 56.89 43.1 | 1.320 | 55.78 49.1 | 1.391 | 63.16 39. 8 1. 587 
March....._.. 48. 09 41.1 | 1.170 | 50. 46 37.6 | 1.342 | 55.47 42.8 | 1.206 | 56.10 42.4 | 1.323 | 54.91 39.5 | 1.390 | 61.70 39.0 1. 582 
ee 49.18 41.5 | 1.185 | 49.10 36.7 | 1.338 | 55.17 42.5 | 1.298 | 58.30 43.8 | 1.331 | 53.97 38.8 | 1.391 | 60.83 38.4 1 184 
a 49. 66 41. 1.191 | 48. 30 36.1 | 1.338 | 55.30 42.8 | 1.292 | 59.36 44.8 | 1.325 | 54.05 38.8 | 1.393 | 60.08 38.0 } -3i 
A nincinwed 50.01 | 42.2] 1.185 | 46.59] 34.9] 1.335 | 56.20] 43.1] 1.304 | 59.98 | 44.3 | 1.354] 53.72) 38.7 | 1.388 | 50.82] 37.6) 1.091 
+= 48. 93 41.5 | 1.179 | 42.12} 31.6) 1.333 | 57.86 | 43.8) 1.321 | 60.64 44.2) 1. 372 | 53. 21 38.2 | 1.393 | 58. 60 36.9 1. 588 
August....... 50. 19 42.5 | 1.181 | 46.63 34.8 | 1.340 | 59. 27 44.5 | 1.332 | 60.82 44.2 1.376 | 53. 57 38.4 | 1.395 | 59.48 37.6 1. 582 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Primary metal industries—Continued 




































































































































































| 
Year and month Plast furnaces, steel | | Primary sme] 
Iron and steel Malleable-iron z elting 
works, and roll! ng | Gray-iron foundries | Steel foundries and refining of n 
woe foundries foundries ferrous metal on 
| 
| 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. 
wkly. oe. | hriy. | wkly. ANE. briy. | wkly. ANE. bry. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. Asz- brly. | wkly. ANE. bety. 
earn | hours | arn: | earn- ot earn- | earn- beurs earn- | earn- ts earn- | earn- hears earn- | earn- ake earn- 
ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
ee ——iCit = Se Oe ee | 
1047: Average. re 12 39.0 '$1. 439 -™ 80 41.2 |$1. 330 |$55. 24 42.3 |$1.306 |$54.39 40.2 |$1.353 |$53. 94 39.6 |$1.362 |$52. 73 41.0 | $1. 286 
1048: Average. 62. 41 39.5 | 1.580 | 58.45 40.7 | 1.436 | 57.46 40.9 | 1.405 | 59.19 40.4 | 1.465 | 59.93 40.6 | 1.476 | 58.22 41.0 1,420 
1048: August._......| 66.07 39.7 | 1.439 | 59.12 40.8 | 1.449 | 57.88 40.7 | 1.422 | 58.97 39.9 | 1.478 | 61.21 41.3 | 1.482 | 60.79 41.3 1. 472 
September 65. 83 39.3 | 1.675 | 59.91 40.4 | 1.483 | 58. 85 40.7 | 1.446 | 60.72 49.0 | 1.518 | 61.01 39.8 | 1.533 | 61.88 41.2 1. 502 
October. ......| (6. 66 40.3 | 1.654 | 60. 86 40.9 | 1.488 | 59. 41 41.0 | 1.449 | 63.29 41.1 | 1.540 | 62.27 40.7 | 1.530 | 61.08 41.3 1. 479 
November.....) 66.16 40.0 | 1.654 | 60.37 40.6 | 1.487 | 59.16 40.8 | 1.450 | 60.47 39.5 | 1.531 | 62.42 40.8 | 1.530 | 59.95 49.4 1. 484 
December.....| 65. 87 39.8 | 1.855 | 60.42 40.7 | 1.487 | 59.35 40.9 | 1.451 | 61.36 40.0 | 1.534 | 62.08 40.6 | 1.529 | 61.01 41.0 1, 488 
1049: January.......| 66, 24 40.0 | 1.656 | 58.74 39.5 | 1. 487 | 57.58 | 39.6 | 1.454 | 58.94 38.7 | 1.523 | 60.39 39.6 | 1.525 | 61.91 41.0 1. 510 
February .... Mi, 04 39.9 | 1.645 | 58.61 39.4 | 1.485 | 57.38 39.6 | 1.449 | 56.77 37.3 | 1.522 | 61.12 40.0 | 1.528 | 61.16 40.8 1. 499 
March. _......| 64.90 39.5 | 1.643 | 54. 50 37.6 | 1.47 53. 82 37.4 | 1.439 | 53.80 35.7 | 1.507 | 59.40 39.0 | 1.423 | 61.09 41.0 1.4% 
May-~ 4. 49 39.4 | 1.042 | 53.43 36.2 | 1.476 | 51.73 35.9 | 1.441 | 52.98 | 34.9) 1.518 | 56.55 37.3 | 1.816 | 61.95 41.3 1. 500 
63. 24 38.7 | 1.634 | £2. 26 35.5 | 1.472 | 50.47 35.1 | 1.4388 | 51.60 34.4 | 1.500 | 55.72 36.8 | 1.514 | 61.05 40.7 1. 500 
po 62. 21 37.7 | 1.960 | 53.47 36.2 | 1.477 | 62. 67 36.4 | 1.447 | 53.70 35.4 | 1.517 | 54.73 36.2 | 1.512 | 60.71 40.5 1. 499 
July 59. 95 36.4 | 1.647 | 53. 29 36.3 | 1.468 | 52.60 36.4 | 1.445 | 52. 56 34.9 | 1.506 | 55.54 37.0 | 1.501 | 59.00 39.1 1. 509 
August 61.36 37.6 | 1.682 | 53.32 36.1 | 1.477 | 52.85 36.6 | 1.444 | 53.12 | 34.9 | 1.522 | 54.34 35.8 | 1.518 | 58.06 39.1 1, 485 
Manufacturing—Continued 
4 Primary metal industries—Continued 
Primary smelting 
and refining of | Primary refining of wane a te ing, — cmereg ak ee Nonferrous foundries 
copper, lead, and aluminum Ey —. . co 8 alumi ng 
sine pper uminum 
1047: Average......./$51. 41 40.9 |$1. 257 |$53. 46 40.9 |$1.307 |$51. 89 39. 7 |$1.307 |$54.14 40.1 |$1.350 |$48. 38 38.7 |$1. 250 | $54. 92 40.0 | $1.373 
1048: Averoge....... 57.14 40.9 | 1.397 | 58. 05 41.4 | 1.424 | 57.81 40.2 | 1.438 | 60.42 40.8 | 1.481 | 53.88 | 39.1 | 1.378 | 59.96 40.0 1. 499 
1948: August... 60. 36 41.4 | 1.458 | 60.98 40.9 | 1.491 | 60.37 40.3 | 1.498 | 63.89 41.3 | 1.547 | 54.88 38.3 | 1.433 | 60.70 39.8 1. 525 
Beptem ber 61. 06 41.2 | 1.482 | 62.14 41.1 | 1.512 | 60. 58 40.2 | 1.507 | 64.00 41.4 | 1.546 | 55. 24 38.2 | 1.446 | 60.30 38.9 1, 550 
October woot ae 41.2 | 1.463 | 61.14 41.2 | 1.484 | 61.18 40.6 | 1.507 | 63.43 41.0 | 1.547 | 57.72 39.7 | 1.454 | 61.88 40.0 1, 547 
November._..] 59. 01 40.2 | 1.468 | 61.27 40.9 | 1.498 | 59.81 39.9 | 1.499 | 61.44 40.0 | 1.536 | 56. 87 39.3 | 1.447 | 61. 54 39.7 1. 550 
December.....| 60. 37 40.9 | 1.476 | 60.89 41.2 | 1.478 | 61.47 40.9 | 1.503 | 63. 65 41.2 | 1.545 | 57.70 39.9 | 1.446 | 63. 51 40.4 1. 572 
1049: January....... 61. 55 40.9 | 1.505 | 61. 59 41.5 | 1,484 | 59.77 39.9 | 1.498 | 61.37 39.8 | 1.542 | 58.02 40.1 | 1.447 | 61. 46 39. 5 1, 556 
February 60. 75 40.8 | 1.489 | 60. 68 41.0 | 1.480 | 57.99 39.0 | 1.487 | 58.45 38.3 | 1.526 | 57.70 39.9 | 1.446 | 61. 46 39. 5 1. 556 
March 6. 53 40.9 | 1.480 | 60. 66 41.1 | 1.476 | 55.09 37.3 | 1.477 | 54.09 35.8 | 1.511 | 55.81 39.0 | 1.431 | 59.48 38. 6 1. 541 
April. 61.18 41.2 | 1.485 | 62.81 41.9 | 1.499 | 52.99 36.1 | 1.468 | 50.38 33.5 | 1.504 | 55.65 39.0 | 1.427 | 58.79 38. 0 1. 547 
Wi cccscucdll 60. 22 40.5 | 1.487 | 61.07 41.1 | 1.486 | 53.62 36.5 | 1.469 | 51.92 34.5 | 1.505 | 55.30 38.7 | 1.429 | 59.01 37.9 1. 557 
June 59. 85 40.3 | 1.485 | 60.91 41.1 | 1.482 | 55.17 37.3 | 1.479 | 55.18 36.4 | 1.516 | 54.89 38.2 | 1.437 | 59.94 38. 5 1. 557 
lancome 57.77 38.8 | 1.489 | 61.10 41.2 | 1.483 | 56.28 37.9 | 1.485 | 57.42 37.8 | 1.519 | 55.02 38.0 | 1.448 | 60. 53 38. 8 1. 560 
August 56. 59 39.0 | 1.451 | 61.92 40.9 | 1.514 | 58.89 39.0 | 1.510 | 61. 26 39.6 | 1.547 | 55.48 38.0 | 1.460 | 60.06 38.6 1. 556 
| | | 
Manufacturing—Continued 
= Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and 
Primary metal industries—Continued transportation equipment) 
Teil tala’ 
Other primary metal | Iron and steel forg- Wire drawin metal products \ex- | Tin cans and other | Cutlery, hand tools, 
g cept ordnance, ma- . 
industries ings chinery, and transpor- tinware and hardware 
tation equipment) 
j | ) 
1047: Average....... $56. 04 40.5 $1. 406 ($59. 79 40.7 |$1. 469 |$56. 47 40.6 |$1.391 ($52. 06 40.8 |$1. 276 |$48. 95 41.0 |$1.194 $50.02 | 41.2 $1. 214 
1048: Averuge....... 63.08 | 40.8 | 1.546 | 65.16 | 40.8 | 1.597 | 62.17 | 40.5 | 1.535 | 56.68 | 40.6 1.306 | 54.07 | 40.9 | 1.322 | 54.22| 40.8 1, 329 
1048: Auust........| 64. 27 40.6 | 1.583 | 64.96 40.2 | 1.616 | 63. 84 40.3 | 1.584 | 57.83 40.5 | 1.428 | 57.27 41.8 | 1.370 | 54.89 40.6 1. 352 
September. ...| 65. 00 40.2 | 1.617 | 66.89 40.2 | 1.664 | 64.84 40.2 | 1.613 | 57.02 39.6 | 1.440 | 60.79 43.3 | 1.404 | 54.88 40.0 1. 372 
October. ......| 67. 03 41.3 | 1.623 | 69. 26 41.4 | 1.673 | 66.14 40.7 | 1.625 | 59. 20 40.8 | 1.451 | 55.73 40.5 | 1.376 | 56.44 40.9 | 1.380 
November. ...| 67. 36 41.3 | 1.631 | 69.38 41.2 | 1.684 | 66.05 40.4 | 1.635 | 59.10 40.7 | 1.452 | 54.78 40.1 | 1.366 | 56.39 40.8 1. 382 
December..... 66. 91 41.3 | 1.620 | 69.39 41.4 | 1.676 | 65.98 40.6 | 1.625 | 59. 57 41.0 | 1.453 | 56. 46 41.3 | 1.367 | 57.79 41.4 1. 39% 
1949: January....... 66. 05 41.2 | 1.625 | 69.30 41.3 | 1.678 | 67. 24 41.1 | 1.636 | 58.23 40.1 | 1.452 | 54.46 | 39.9) 1.365 | 56.56 40.6 1. 3% 
February. ....| 66. 54 40.9 | 1.627 | 68. 67 40.9 | 1.679 | 66. 54 40.7 | 1.635 | 57.72 39.7 | 1.454 | 54.62 | 39.9 | 1.360 | 55.50 39.9 1. 392 
ls oocmcal 63.96 | 30.7 | 1.611 | 65.17 | 39.4] 1.654 | 63.58 | 39.2 1.622 | 57.35 | 30.5 1.452 55.04 40.0 | 1.376 | 55.44 | 39.8) L 393 
ei lemsusaamacni 61. 51 38.3 | 1.606 | 62.24 | 38.0 | 1.638 | 58.99) 36.8 | 1.603 | 56.19 | 38.7 | 1.452) 53.68 | 39.1 | 1.373 | 53.87 | 38.7) 1 392 
pee 38.3 | 1.612 | 61.96 37.6 | 1.648 | 60.34 37.5 | 1.609 | 56. 67 39.0 | 1.453 | 54.06 39.4 | 1.372 | 54.51 39. 1 1. 394 
Pebeacseeasel 62. 56 38.5 | 1.625 62. 93 38.0 | 1.656 | 61.44 37.9 | 1.621 | 57.39 39.2 | 1.464 | 55.68 40.7 | 1.368 | 53.92 38.6 1. 397 
Sea 61. 92 38.2 | 1.621 | 61.31 37.5 | 1.685 | 61. 26 38.0 | 1.612 | 57.80 39.4 | 1.467 | 59. 26 42.6 | 1.391 | 54.23 38. 6 1. 405 
August....... 61.65 | 38.1 | 1.618 | 60.68 | 37.0 | 1.640 | 61.26 | 38.0 | 1.612 | 58.13 | 39.6 1.468 | 60.99 42.5 | 1.435 | 53.47 | 38.3 1.3% 
| 















































Sve footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 














1947: Average....._- 
1948: 


1948: 


Average 


August 
September __- 
October 



























































Oil burners, nonelec- 
7 Cutlery and edge Heating apparatus Sanitary ware and | tric heating and cook- | Fabricated structural 
Year and month tools Hand tools = ane plumbers’ supplies ing apparatus, not metal products 
P —— elsewhere classified 

Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 

wkly ES hriy. | wkly. Avg. hrly. | wkly. Sve. hrly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. | wkly. Avs. hrly. | wkly. Ae. hrly. 

earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | 79: | earn- | earn- | 5: | earn- | earn- | ..¥:| earn- | earn- | 9: | earn- | earn: | 1,3. | earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings TS! ings | ings TS! ings ings “| ings 
] eee | Fe 
1947: Average....-.-- $48. 14 41.9 |$1. 149 $51. 66 41.2 |$1. 254 |$52. 85 40. 5 |$1. 305 |$55. 38 40.6 |$1. 364 |$51. 72 40. 5 |$1. 277 |$53. 57 41.3 | $1. 207 
1948: Average... ---- 51.13 41.3 . 238 | 56.07 40.9 | 1.371 | 57.53 40.2 | 1.431 | 60.40 40.4 | 1.495 | 55.80 40.0 | 1.395 | 58.17 41.2 1. 412 
EE cctions 52. 25 41.5 | 1.259 | 56.81 40.9 | 1.389 | 58.11 40.3 | 1.442 | 60.36 40.4 | 1.494 | 57.02 40.3 | 1.415 | 59.70 41.2 1. 449 
September. -...| 51. 41 41.0 | 1.254 | 57.06 40.5 | 1.409 | 57.34 39.3 | 1.459 | 57.95 38.2 | 1.517 | 56.95 39.8 | 1.431 | 57. 59 39.5 1. 458 
October. .-.-.-.-- 52. 66 41.3 | 1.275 | 58.44 41.1 | 1.422 | 60.82 40.9 | 1.487 | 64.82 41.0 | 1.581 | 58.81 40.9 | 1.438 | 61.34 41.7 1.471 
November---.-| 53.04 41.5 | 1.27 57. 51 40.5 | 1.420 | 59. 36 40.0 | 1.484 | 63.98 40.7 | 1.672 | 56.79 39.6 | 1.434 | 61.38 41.7 1.472 
December... -- 52. 82 41.3 | 1.279 | 58. 51 41.0 | 1.427 | 59. 58 40.2 | 1.482 | 64.07 41.1 | 1.559 | 56.93 39.7 | 1.434 | 61.68 41.9 1. 472 
ae 42. 07 40.9 | 1.27 58. 08 40.7 | 1.427 | 55.97 38.1 | 1.469 | 58. 33 7.8 | 1.643 | 54. 57 88.4 | 1.421 | 60.81 41.2 1. 476 
February -.----- 50. 72 40.0 | 1.268 | 57.31 40.3 | 1.422 | 54.94 37.2 | 1.477 | 58. 47 37.6 | 1.555 | 52.76 37.0 | 1.426 | 60. 85 41.2 1. 477 
a 50. 20 39.5 | 1.271 | 56.72 39.8 | 1.425 | 55. 57 37.6 | 1.478 | 59.09 37.9 | 1.559 | 53. 51 7.5 | 1.427 | 60. 26 40.8 1. 477 
[EOE 47.92 38.0 | 1.261 | 54.90 38.8 | 1.415 | 53.99 36.6 | 1.475 | 56.58 36.5 | 1.550 | 52. 37 36.7 | 1.427 | 58.88 40.0 1. 472 
| ee 49. 99 39.8 | 1.256 | 53.95 38.4 | 1.405 | 54.61 37.1 | 1.472 | 57. 55 37.2 | 1.547 | 52.7 37.0 | 1.426 | 59.90 40.5 1.479 
Se 49. 88 39. 4 | 1.266 | 52. 23 7.2 | 1.404 | 54.72 37.3 | 1.467 | 55.94 36.3 | 1.441 | 54. 26 38.0 | 1.428 | 59.95 40.4 1. 484 
CC = 49. 51 39.2 | 1.263 | 51.98 37.1 | 1.401 | 55. 58 38.2) 1.455 | 58.71 38.3 | 1.5383 | 54.04 38.3 | 1.411 | 59.32 40.0 1. 483 
August. ...| 49. 96 39.4 | 1.268 | 51.89 36.8 | 1.410 | 57.70 39.6 | 1.457 | 59.48 | 38.6 | 1.541 | 56.62 40.1 | 1.412 | 59.58 40.2 1. 482 





Manufacturing—Continued 








Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)— Continued 







































































Structural steel and Metal stamping, : 
ornamental metal | Boiler-shop products| Sheet-metal work coating, and — oe ly — vy 
wor engraving . ' : 
| 
$53. 28 41 4 |$1. 287 |$54. 38 41.1 '$1 323 |$51.74 41.0 |$1. 262 |$52. 25 40.5 |$1. 290 |$53. 71 40.6 |$1. 323 | $52. 25 40.6 | $1. 287 
57. 68 41.2 | 1.400 | 58.79 41.2 | 1.427 | 56.64 40.6 | 1.395 | 56.66 40.1 | 1.413 | 58.39 40.3 | 1.449 | 56.88 40.4 1. 408 
59. 20 41.2 | 1.437 | 60.48 41.2 | 1.468 | 59.39 41.3 | 1.438 | 57.26 39.6 | 1.446 | 58.77 39.6 | 1.484 | 58.89 40.5 1. 454 
56. 7) 39.4 | 1.439 | 58. 54 39.5 | 1.482 | 55.19 38.3 | 1.441 | 56.46 38.7 | 1.459 | 57.97 38.8 | 1.494 | 57.35 39.5 1, 452 
61. 28 41.8 1.466 | 60.85 41.2 | 1.477 | 60.32 41.2 | 1.464 | 58. 75 40.1 | 1.465 | 60.34 40.2 | 1.501 | 59.17 40.5 1, 461 
61. 43 41.9 | 1.466 | 61.72 41.7 | 1.480 | 59. 24 40.8 | 1.452 | 59.09 40.2 | 1.470 | 60.81 40.3 | 1.500 | 59. 56 40.6 1. 467 
61.15 41.8 | 1.463 | 62. 52 42.1 | 1.485 | 59.72 41.3 | 1.446 | 59.41 40.5 | 1.467 | 60. 98 40.6 | 1.892 | 59.81 40.8 1. 466 
61, 02 41.4 | 1.474 | 60.68 41.0 | 1.480 | 59.24 40.8 | 1.452 | 59.00 40.0 | 1.475 | 60.85 40.3 | 1.5130 | 59.08 40.3 1, 466 
61.19 41.6 | 1.471 | 60.80 41.0 | 1.483 | 58.27 40.1 | 1.453 | 58.21 39.6 | 1.470 | 60.24 40.0 | 1. 506 | 58.84 40.0 1.471 
60. 79 41.1; 1.479 | 60.24 40.7 | 1.480 | 57.42 39.9 | 1.439 | 57.20 39.1 | 1.463 | 59.02 39.4 | 1.498 | 57.65 39.3 1, 467 
59. 09 40.2 1.470 | 59.79 40.4 | 1.480 | 55.22 37.9 | 1.457 | 57.07 38.9 | 1.467 | 58. 76 39.2 | 1.499 | 56.60 38.5 1,470 
60. 75 40.8 | 1.489 | 59.68 40.3 | 1.481 | 57.93 39.9 | 1.452 | 57.11 38.8 | 1.472 | 58.69 39.1 | 1.501 | 56.44 38. 5 1, 466 
61. 13 41.0 | 1.491 | 59.00 39.6 | 1.490 | 57.63 39.8 | 1.448 | 59.35 39.7 | 1.495 | 61. 16 40.0 | 1.529 | 68.15 30.0 1. 401 
60.13 40.3 | 1.492 | 59.44 40.0 | 1.486 | 58. 21 39.9 | 1.459 | 58.16 38.8 | 1.499 | 59.94 39.0 | 1.5387 | 59.13 39.5 1. 497 
60. 90 40.9 | 1.489 | 58.94 39.8 | 1.481 | 57. 51 } 39.5) 1. 456 | 60. 26 39.8 | 1.514 | 61. 96 39.9 | 1.553 | 57.95 39.0 1. 486 
| i | 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) 














Total: Machinery (ex- , | Agricultura] machin- . Agricultura] machin- 

cept electrical) Engines and sree ery and tractors Tractors ery (except tractors) 
$55. 89 41.4 |$1.350 |$58. 40 40.7 |$1.435 |$55. 76 40.7 |$1.370 |$57. 69 40.8 ($1.414 |$53. 43 40.6 |$1. 316 
60. 52 41.2 | 1.469 | 63.50 40.5 | 1. 568 | 60. 59 40.5 | 1.496 | 62.05 40.5 | 1.532 | 58.62 40.4 | 1.451 
61.42 41.0 | 1.498 | 63.76 40.1 | 1.590 | 61.82 40.3 | 1. 534 | 64.46 40.9 | 1.576 | 58.38 39.5 | 1.478 
61. 54 40.7 | 1.512 | 63.99 39.6 | 1.616 | 62.77 40.6 | 1.546 | 64.7 40.8 | 1.588 | 59. 94 40.2 | 1.491 
62. 43 41.1 | 1.519 | 65.73 40.4 | 1.627 | 62.42 40.4 | 1.545 | 64.35 40.6 | 1.585 | 60.18 40.2 | 1.497 
62. 02 40.8 | 1.520 | 64.84 39.9 | 1.625 | 61.41 39.9 | 1.5239 | 63.32 40.2 | 1.575 | 59.16 39.6 | 1.494 
62. 80 41.1 | 1.528 | 66.75 40.9 | 1.632 | 62. 54 40.4 | 1.545 | 62.95 40.5 | 1.579 | 60.81 40.3 | 1. 509 
61. 72 40.5 | 1.524 | 64.16 39.7 | 1.616 | 62.11 40.1 | 1.549 | 64.15 40.6 1. 580 | 59.72 39.6 | 1. 508 
61. 57 40.4 | 1.524 | 64.96 39.9 | 1.628 | 62.07 40.2 | 1. 544 | 63. 11 40.2 | 1.570 | 60.82 40.2 | 1.513 
60. 85 39.9 | 1.525 | 63. 50 39.1 | 1.624 | 61.38 39.7 | 1.546 | 62.25 39.6 | 1.572 | 60.30 39.8 | 1.515 
59. 55 39.1 | 1.523 | 62.38 38.6 | 1.616 | 60.18 39.0 | 1.543 60. 52 38.6 1. 568 | 59.61 39.4 | 1.613 
59. 70 39.2 | 1.523 | 63.10 39.0 | 1.618 | 60.26 39.0 | 1.545 | 60.80 38.8 1. 567 | 59. 51 39.2 | 1.518 
59. 94 39.2 | 1.529 | 63. 58 39.2 | 1.622 | 61.78 39.5 | 1.564 | 62. 57 39.6 | 1.580 | 60.83 39.4 | 1. 544 
59.71 39.0 | 1.531 | 61.72 38.1 | 1.620 | 62.13 39.7 | 1.565 | 63.68 40.1 | 1.588 | 60.17 39.2) 1. 535 
59. 82 39.1 | 1.530 | 63.13 38.9 | 1.623 | 61.04 39.1 | 1. 561 62. 25 39.3 | 1. 584 | 59. 67 39.0 1. 530 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 





Construction and 
mining machinery 








$54. 72 41.8 | $1.309 
60. 33 42.1 1. 433 
61.36 42.1 1. 456 
60. 70 41.1 1.477 
61. 97 41.9 1.479 
62. 03 41.8 1. 484 
6§2. 33 42.0 1, 484 
61.10 41.2 1, 483 
60, 70 41.1 1.477 
60. 01 40.6 1.478 
59. 70 ; 40.2 1. 485 
58.67 | 39.8 1.474 
68.61 | 39.9} 1.469 
57. 55 39.2 | 1. 468 
57. 39.3 1. 463 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





—— 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Cop. 





Year and month 





1947: Average 
1048: Average 


1048: August 
September. . -. 
October : 
November. ... 
December... .. 
January 
February...... 
March..... 
April 


1949: 


1047: 
1948: 


Average . 
Average....... 


August 
September. ... 
OCRONST . cuca 
November. ... 
December. ... 
Jannary...... 
February. 
March. ..... 
April 


1949: 
: 


1047: 
1048: 


Average....... 
Average... .... 


August 
September. . . . 
October. ...... 
November. ... 


Manufacturing—Continued 


— 





Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 









































































































































electrical) —Con. 


Metalworking Special - industry 
Metalworking Machine tools hi ( t Macbine-tool machinery (except | General industria) 
machinery SGaanS cee mare «mony A accessories metalworking machine 
machine tools) machinery) ry 
———— — | 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ay 
wkly. ANE: brly. | wkly At brly. | wkly. Ar brly. | wkly Es brly. | wkly. Avg. brly. | wkly. NE. | mye 
earn- |}, oan earn- | €@rD- | hours | Carn | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- ee earn- | earn- - y. earn. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 2°48) nos 
= 
. | $58. 49 42.2 $1. 386 |$57.75 42.4 |$1.362 $57. 57 41.9 |$1.374 | $60. 52 42.0 |$1.441 |$55. 89 42.7 |$1.309 |$55. 79 41.7 | $1. 338 
62. 04 42.1 | 1.405 | 61. 57 42.2 | 1.459 | 62.98 42.1 | 1.496 | 65. 21 41.8 | 1.560 | 60.62 | 42.3 | 1.433 | 59.78 | 41.2) 1.45) 
(4.01 42.0 | 1.524 | 61.76 41.7 | 1.481 | 64.27 42.2 | 1.523 | 68.04 42.5 | 1.601 | 61.19 | 42.0) 1.457 | 60.75 | 41.1 1, 478 
63. 42 41.4 | 1,532 | 61.92 41.7 | 1.485 | 63.34 41.1 | 1.541 | 65.93 41.0 | 1.608 | 61.34 41.7 | 1.471 | 60.58 | 40.6 1.499 
64. 34 41.7 | 1.543 | 63.13 42.0 | 1.503 | 64.44 41.6 | 1.549 | 66.33 41.2 | 1.610 | 61.74 42.0 | 1.470 | 61.96 | 41.2) 1, 504 
63. 80 41.4 | 1.541 | 62. 57 41.6 | 1.594 | 64.73 41.6 | 1.556 | 65.24 40.9 | 1.595 | 60.96 | 41.3 | 1.476 | 61.40 | 40.8) 1, M5 
65, 21 42.1 | 1.549 | 63.40 42.1 | 1.506 | 66.48 | 42.4) 1.568 | 67.05 41.7 | 1.608 | 62.81 42.1 | 1.492 | 62.28 | 41.3) 1. 508 
63. 73 41.3 | 1,543 | 61. 59 41.2 | 1.495 | 64.91 41.5 | 1.564 | 66.32 41.4 | 1.602 | 61.56 41.4 | 1.487 | 61.18 40.6 1.507 
63, 26 41.0 | 1,542 | 61.27 40.9 | 1.498 | 64.39 41.3 | 1.559 | 65.77 40.9 | 1.608 | 60.93 41.0 | 1.486 | 61.18 | 40.6) 1.507 
62, 93 40.6 | 1.550 | 60.48 40.4 | 1.502 | 64.12 41.0 | 1.564 | 65.89 40.7 | 1.619 | 60.83 40.8 | 1.491 | 60.17 39.9 | 1.508 
61.26 | 39.7 | 1.543 | 59. 67 39.7 | 1.503 | 62.04 39.9 | 1.555 | 63. 20 39.4 | 1.604 | 60.47 40.5 | 1.493 | 59.26 | 39.4) 1.504 
60.72 | 30.4) 1.541 | 59.04 39.2 | 1.506 | 61.61 39.9 | 1.544 | 62.80 | 39.2) 1.602 | 60. 57 40.3 | 1.503 | 58.95 | 39.3 1. 500 
59. 79 38.8 | 1.541 | 57.90 38.5 | 1.504 | 60.68 | 39.3 | 1.544 | 62.52 39.0 | 1.603 | 59.98 39.8 | 1.507 | 59.26 | 39.3 1.508 
59.10 38.3 | 1.543 | 56.81 37.8 | 1.503 | 59.68 38.7 | 1.542 | 62.38 38.7 | 1.612 | 59.87 39.7 | 1.508 | 58.20 | 38.8) 1.5m 
50.79 | 38.6) 1.549 | 68.32 38.7) 1.507 | 60.18 | 39.0 | 1.543 | 62.17; 38.0) 1.6386 | 50.48 | 39.6) 1.502 / 58.28 38.8 1. 502 
Manufacturing—Continued 
.* Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 
Office and store ma- Service-industry | Refrigerators and 
“ Computing machines . Miscellaneous ma- 
oes and de- and cash registers Typewriters —— ppoqesness -- ~ conditioning chinery parts 
$57.50 | 41.7 |$1. 381 |$62. 34 41.7 |$1.495 |$52.50 | 41.5 |$1. 265 |$54.50 | 40.7 |$1.339 |$53.77 | 40.1 |$1.341 [$53.09 | 40.1 | $1.32 
61.49} 41.1 | 1.496 | 66. 54 41.2 | 1.615 | 55.65 | 41.1 | 1.354 | 58.98 40.4 | 1.460 | 58.29 39.9) 1.461 | 57.62) 40.1 1, 437 
60. 05 40.5 | 1.50% | 66.63 40.7 | 1.637 | 54.07 40.5 | 1.335 | 60.35 40.1 | 1.505 | 59. 45 39.4 | 1.509 | 58.99 40.1 | 1.471 
61, 38 40.3 | 1.623 | 66.58 40.3 | 1.652 | 44.97 40.6 | 1.354 | 60.91 40.1 | 1.519 | 60.15 | 39.6 | 1.519 | 58.76 | 39.7) 1.4% 
), 25 39.3 | 1.533 | 66.16 40.0 | 1.654 | 51.14 37.3 | 1.371 | 62. 88 41.1 | 1.530 | 62. 47 40.7 | 1.535 | 60.37 40.6 | 1,487 
62. 85 40.6 | 1.648 | 67.19 40.6 | 1.655 | 58.16 40.9 | 1.422 | 61.79 40.6 | 1.522 | 60.84 40.0 | 1.521 | 60.10 40.2 | 1.495 
64, 29 41.0 | 1.568 | 68.71 40.8 | 1,684 | 58.92 41.2 | 1.430 | 61.12 40.0 | 1.528 | 61.36 | 40.0 | 1.534 | 60.52 40.4 | 1.498 
63. 11 40.2 | 1.570 | 68.07 40.4 | 1.685 | 56.27 39.6 | 1.421 | 60. 58 39.8 | 1.522 | 59.97 39.3 | 1.526 | 59. 65 39.9 1. 495 
62. 72 40.0 | 1.568 | 67.82 40.3 | 1.683 | 55.60 39.1 | 1.422 | 60.70 39.8 | 1.525 | 60.44 39.5 | 1.530 | 58. 67 39.3 1. 493 
62. 92 39.9 | 1.577 | 68.07 40.3 | 1.689 | 55.78 38.9 | 1.434 | 59.73 39.4 | 1.516 | 58.71 38.7 | 1.517 | 58.15 39.0 1 491 
61. 78 39.0 | 1. 584 | 67.43 39.9 | 1.690 | 53.83 37.1) 1.451 | 66.96 | 37.8] 1.507 | 55.45 36.7 | 1.511 | 55. 98 37.7 1, 485 
62. 21 39.3 | 1.683 | 66.70 | 30.4 1.603 | 66.55 | 39.3 | 1.439 | 59.03 | 39.3 1.502 | 58.86) 38.8) 1.517 | 55.35 | 37.3) 1.4% 
62.73 | 30.6] 1.584 | 67.28 | 39.6] 1.609 | 56.76) 309.2) 1.448 | 59.66) 39.3) 1.4518 | 69.02; 38.5) 1.433 | 55.87 | 37.7) 1.482 
62.49 39.3 | 1.500 | 67.86 39.5 | 1.718 | 56.45 39.2 1.440 | 62.58 40.9 | 1.530 | 62.78 40.4 | 1.554 | 55.20 | 37.1 1, 488 
60. 87 38.6 | 1.577 | 66.98 | 39.4 | 1.700 | 54.23 37.9 | 1.431 | 62.40 40.6 | 1.537 | 62.72 | 40.1 | 1.564 | 57.07 | 38.3) 1.4” 
Manufacturing— Continued 
Machinery (except Electrical machinery 





Electrical generat- 
ing, transmission 


Motors, generators 


tran sformers, an 


Electrical equip- 


Communication 





Machine shops (Job | Total: Electrical ma- distribution, an 
and re ) chinery industrial ‘appa- industrial controls ment for vehicles equipment 
ratus 

$54.46 | 40.1 |$1.358 [$51.26 | 40.3 |$1. 272 |$53.92 | 40.6 |$1.328 /$55.01 | 40.6 |$1.355 /$51.89 | 39.7 |$1.307 [$48.00 | 39.9 | $1. 203 
68.77 | 40.2| 1.462 | 55.66) 40.1 | 1.388 | 68.34 / 40.4) 1.444 | 59.55 | 40.4 | 1.474 | 56.77 | 39.7 | 1.430 | 52.10 | 39.8) 1. 09 
60.36 | 40.4 | 1.404 | 56.94 39.9 | 1.427 | 569.29) 39.9) 1.486 | 60.77 | 39.8] 1.527 | 58.31 39.4 | 1.480 | 53.40 | 39.7 1. 345 
59. 48 39.6 | 1.502 | 57.40 40.0 | 1.435 | 59.84 40.0 | 1.496 | 61.59 | 40.1) 1.536 | 58.71 39.4 | 1.490 | 53. 92 40.0 | 1 348 
61.22 | 40.6 | 1.508 | 57.93 | 40.2| 1.441 | 60.53 | 40.3 | 1.502] 61.89 | 40.4/ 1.532 | 50.77 | 39.9] 1.498 | 54.24 | 40.0 | 1.356 
60.69 | 39.9 | 1.521 | 57.91 40.3 | 1.437 | 60.74 | 40.6) 1.496 | 62.20 | 40.6/ 1.532 | 60.08 | 40.0 / 1.602 | 54.36) 40.3 1.4 
60.60 | 40.0 | 1.515 | 58.10 | 40.4 / 1.438 | 61.66; 41.0 | 1.504); 63.41 41.2 | 1.539 | 59.94 | 39.8 | 1.506 | 53.84) 40.0 1 346 
60.29 | 39.9 1.611 | 57.01 39.7 | 1.436 | 60.15 | 40.1 | 1.500 | 61.90 | 40.3 | 1.536 | 59.19; 39.3] 1.506 | 52.78; 39.3) 1 343 
69.58 | 303 / 1.516 57.02 | 39.6) 1.440 | 60.20} 40.0) 1.505 | 61.48 | 40.0 | 1.537 | 58.85 | 39.1 | 1.505 | 52.63 39.1 1. 346 
69.58 | 30.2) 1.520 | 56.50 | 30.1 | 1.445 | 59.49) 305 | 1.506 | 60.91 | 39.5) 1.542 | 57.26 | 38.2) 1.499 53.08 | 39.0) 1. 36! 
59.24 | 39.0 | 1.519 | 55.59 | 38.5 | 1.444 | 58.66 | 38.9) 1.508 | 60.06 | 39.0/ 1.540 | 57.40) 385 1.491 | 62.38 | 384) 1.54 
57.45 | 38.1! 1.508 | 65.90) 388) 1.443 | 58.36 | 38.6) 1.512 | 60.06) 38.9] 1.544 / 59.80 | 39.5 1.514 | 52.85 | 38.8 | 1, 362 
58.72 39.2) 1.408 | 66.16 39.0 | 1.440 | 58.55 | 38.8) 1.509 | 60.21 39.1 | 1.540 | 5969] 39.4] 1.515 | 63.35 | 39.2) 1.36 
68.32 | 38.8 1.503 | 56.00| 38.7 | 1.447 | 50.32/ 39.0/ 1.521 | 61.35 | 30.4] 1.557 | 61.01 | 30.9) 1.520) 51.54 | 37.9 | 1.30 
68.15 | 30.0 | 1.491 | 56.96; 30.2] 1.453 | 60.08 | 39.5 1.521 | 61.89 39.7/ 1.550 | 62.87) 40.8 / 1.541 | 52.38) 38.4) ! 3t4 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Electrical machinery—Continued Transportation equipment 
Radios, phonographs Electrical appliances, . 
Year and month | television sets, and bn yet dy lamps, and misoel- oe Se Automobiles Aircraft and parts 
equipment . P P laneous products P 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 
wkly. | Ave: | briy. | wkly.| AN: | rly. | wkly.| Ave | briy. | wkly.| Qe: | rly. | wkly. | O78 | briy. | wkly. | AY® | hriy. 
earn- aa earn- | earn- |} ane earn- | earn- | ) ~+ ;| earn- | earn- | Pos. | eara- | earn. |p ae. earn- | earn- | 7,¥: | earn- 
ings ings | ings TS! ings | ings | "°%"S| ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings S| ings 
1947: Average. -..---- $44. 41 39.2 |$1. 133 |$56. 44 41.5 ($1. 360 ($51. 68 40.6 |$1. 273 |$56. 87 39.3 |$1. 447 |$57. 45 39.0 |$1.473 ($54. 08 39.9 | $1. 378 
1948: Average.......| 48. 53 39.2 | 1.238 | 59. 54 40.7 | 1.463 | 56.08 40.2 | 1.395 | 61. 58 39.0 | 1.579 | 61.86 38.4 | 1.611 | 61. 21 41.0 1. 403 
1948: August. .....-.- 49. 34 39.0 | 1.265 | 62.02 41.1 | 1.509 | 58.08 40.7 | 1.427 | 63.43 89.3 | 1.614 | 64. 57 38.9 | 1.660 | 61.88 41.2 1. 502 
September.....| 50. 12 39.4 | 1.272 | 62.13 41.2 | 1.508 | 57.99 40.3 | 1.439 | 61.97 37.9 | 1.6385 | 62.42 37.2 | 1.678 | 63. 55 41.4 1. 535 
GHEE «2 dénes 50. 22 39.2 | 1.281 | 62. 67 41.2 | 1.521 | 58. 52 40.5 | 1.445 | 64.85 39.3 | 1.650 | 65.75 39.0 | 1.686 | 64.40 41.2 1. 463 
November.....| 51.17 40.1 | 1.276 | 62.19 40.7 | 1.528 | 58.08 40.0 | 1.452 | 64. 27 39.0 | 1.648 | 65. 22 38.8 | 1.681 | 65.04 41.4 1 571 
December - - - - - 51. 54 40.2 | 1.282 | 60.19 39.7 | 1.516 | 58.01 40.2 | 1.443 | 66. 21 40.1 | 1.651 | 66.82 39.7 | 1.683 | 64.7 41.4 1, 565 
1949: January .......| 49. 65 39.0 | 1.273 | 60. 59 39.6 | 1.530 | 57.70 39.9 | 1.446 | 66. 23 39.9 | 1.660 | 67.74 39.8 | 1.702 | 63.18 40.5 1, 400 
February-..-.- 49. 23 38.7 | 1.272 | 60.74 39.7 | 1.530 | 57. 49 39.8 | 1.447 | 65.79 39.8 | 1.6453 | 66.91 39.5 | 1.604 | 64.52 41.2 1, 506 
March.........| 49.70 38.8 | 1.281 | 61.15 39.3 | 1.556 | 56. 28 39.0 | 1.443 | 63.19 38.6 | 1.637 | 62.96 37.7 | 1.670 | 63.41 40.7 1, 558 
[_ a 48. 64 38.0 | 1,280 | 61.19 39.2 | 1,561 | 54.42 38.0 | 1.432 | 63. 58 38.7 | 1.643 | 64.77 88.6 | 1.678 | 60.99 30.4 1, 548 
See S| . 38.6 | 1.280 | 61.04 39.1 | 1.561 | 54.58 | 38.6) 1.414 | 63.03 38.2 | 1.650 | 63. 22 37.3 | 1.605 | 62.98 40.5 1. 555 
| Ser 50.42 | 39.3 | 1.283 | 41.50 | 39.4] 1.561 | 54.49 | 38.7 | 1.408 | 65.49 | 39.5 | 1.658 | 66.94 |) 39.4] 1.699 | 62.04 40. 5 1. 554 
a 47.78 37.5 | 1.274 | 60.68 38.8 | 1.564 | 55.13 39.1 | 1.410 | 66, 27 39.9 | 1.661 | 68. 67 40.3 | 1.704 | 62.12 39.9 1, 547 
August ......- 48. 60 38.0 | 1.279 | 61.70 39.3 | 1.570 | 55.88 | 39.3 | 1.422 | 65. 28 39.3 | 1.661 | 67.95 39.9 | 1.703 | 58.52 38.0 1. 540 
| 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Transportation equipment—Continued 
Aircraft Aircraft engines and Aircraft propellers Other aircraft parts | Ship and boat build- Shipbuilding and 
; parts and parts and equipment ing and repairing repairing 
alana | oO 8 
1947: Average. .....- $53. 99 39.7 |$1.360 |$56. 30 39.9 |$1. 411 |$59. 68 41.5 ‘st. 438 ($56. 50 40.1 |$1. 409 |$57. 34 39.6 ‘st. 448 ($57. 59 39.5 | $1. 458 
1948: Average.......| 60. 21 41.1 | 1.465 | 63.40 40.9 | 1.550 | 62.13 39.7 | 1.565 | 63. 59 41.0 | 1.551 | 60.68 38.7 | 1.568 | 61. 22 38.7 1. 582 
1948: August..._.._- 60. 29 41.1 | 1.467 | 65.08 41.4 | 1.572 | 65.49 40.3 | 1.625 | 65.91 41.4 | 1,592 | 59.08 37.7 | 1.567 | 59.45 37.6 1, 581 
September.....| 61.95 | 41.3 | 1.500 | 67.81 | 42.3 | 1.603 | 63.95 | 39.5 1.619 | 65.73 | 40.9 | 1.607 | 58.57 | 36.4 | 1.600) 59.11 36. 4 1. 624 
October .......| 63.17 41.1 | 1.537 | 68.00 41.9 | 1.623 | 63.39 39.3 | 1.613 67. 10 41.7 | 1.609 | 60.61 37.3 | 1.625 | 61.05 37.2 1. 41 
November... .. 64. 02 41.3 | 1.550 | 66.78 41.3 | 1.617 | 65.60 40.0 1. 640 67. 75 42.0 | 1.613 | 56.11 34.7 | 1.617 | 56. 21 34.4 1. 634 
December... _- 63. 84 41.4 | 1.542 | 66.49 41.3 | 1.610 | 65.77 40.3 1.632 | 68.02 42.3 | 1.608 | 63.34 39.0 | 1.624 | 63. 06 39.0 1. 640 
1949: January. ...... 61. 55 40.1 | 1.535 | 67.13 41.8 | 1.606 | 66.34 40.7 | 1.680 | 65.73 40.7 | 1.615 | 63.30 39.0 | 1.623 | 63.72 38.9 1. 638 
February._..-- 63. 82 41.2 | 1.549 | 65. 96 41.2 | 1.601 | 65.97 40.7 | 1.621 | 66.36 41.4 | 1.603 | 61.90 38.5 | 1.610 | 62. 36 38.4 1.624 
Marchb......... 63. 07 40.9 | 1.542 | 64.00 40.3 | 1. 588 | 65. 81 40.8 | 1.613 | 64.04 40.3 | 1.589 | 62. 98 38.9 | 1.619 | 63. 61 39.0 1. 631 
ies icipaintweue 60. 97 39.8 | 1.532 | 64.04 40.2 | 1.593 | 64.36 40.1 | 1.605 | 54,50 35.0 | 1. 557 | 62. 50 38.2 | 1.636 | 62. 90 38. 1 1. 651 
| See 62. 26 40.4 | 1.541 | 64.08 40.3 | 1.590 | 68.14 41.6 | 1.638 | 63. 53 40.7 | 1.561 | 61.61 38.1 | 1.617 | 61.08 38.0 1. 631 
ee 61.90 | 40.3 | 1.536 | 65.52 | 41.0 | 1.598 | 67.89 | 41.5 | 1.636 | 63.52 40.2 | 1.580 | 62, 82 38.4 | 1.636 | 63.18 38. 2 1. 651 
ae 60. 78 39.7 | 1.531 | 63.80 39.7 | 1.607 | 69.88 42.2 | 1.656 | 65.37 40.3 | 1.622 | 61.90 38.4 | 1.612 | 62,12 38. 3 1, 622 
August........ 56. 70 37.3 | 1.520 | 61.66 39.4 | 1.565 | 66.42 40.9 | 1.624 | 65.93 40.5 | 1.628 | 59.98 37. 1.608 | 60.30 37.2 1.621 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Transportation equipment—Continued Instruments and related products 
Locomotives and Railroad and street | Other transportation | Total: Instruments . 
Railroad equipment parts cars equipment and related products | OPbthalmic goods 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1947: Average. _....- $57.06 | 40.5 si. 409 $58.93 | 39.8 |$1.480 $55.86 | 40.8 |$1.369 |$53.53 | 40.8 $1.312 |$49.17| 40.3 '$1.220 |$43.30 | 40.9 | $1,081 
1948: Average. _..__- 62. 24 40.0 | 1. 556 | 63.80 39.6 | 1.611 | 60. 82 40.2 | 1.513 | 58.14 40.8 | 1.425 | 63.45 40.1 | 1.333 | 45. 54 39. 7 1, 147 
1948: August..____.. 63.12 40.0 | 1.578 | 64.27 39.0 | 1.648 | 62.97 40.6 | 1. 551 | 61.09 42.1 | 1.451 | 54,24 40.0 | 1.356 | 45. 78 39.3 1, 165 
September..... 59. 97 38.1 | 1.574 | 63.48 39.6 | 1.603 | 57.68 | 37.0 | 1.559 | 61.61 41.6 1.481 | 54.79 40.2 | 1.363 | 46.73 39. 5 1. 183 
October.......| 63. 92 9.9 | 1.602 | 63.44 38. 4 1.652 | 64.29] 40.9 1.572 | 66.93 43.8 1.528 | 54.49 39.8 | 1.360 | 46.65 39.3 1. 187 
November.._..| 64. 51 39.7 | 1.625 | 65.77 39.1 | 1.682 | 63.68 | 40.1 1. 588 | 67.11 44.3 | 1.515 | 54.90 39.9 | 1.376 | 46.72 3v. 9 1.171 
December... .. 68. 89 41.5 | 1.660 | 71.13 40.6 | 1.752 | 67.32 42.1 | 1.599 | 56.08 39.3 | 1.427 | 55. 24 40.0 | 1.381 | 47.16 40.1 1.176 
1949: January. _..... 66.50 | 40.8 | 1.630 | 67.22 | 39.8 | 1.689 | 66.11 | 41.5 | 1.593 | 54.44 | 38.1 | 1.420 | 55.36 | 40.0 | 1.384 | 47.36 | 40.0) 1.184 
February.....-. 65.53 | 40.7 | 1.610 | 64.10 | 39.3 | 1.631 | 66.39 | 41.6 | 1. 596 54. 57 38.0 | 1.436 | 55.28 | 39.8 | 1.380 | 46.85 | 39.6) 1.188 
<a 64. 76 39.9 | 1.623 | 66.35 39.8 | 1.667 | 63. 40 39.9 1. 589 | 56. 07 39.4 | 1.423 | 55.18 39.7 | 1.300 | 47.04 39.9 1.179 
62. 42 38.6 | 1.617 | 66.20 39.5 | 1.676 | 50.54 37.9 | 1.571 | 55.50 39.0 | 1.423 | 54. 51 39.3 | 1.387 | 46. 61 39.3 | 1.186 
63. 39 39.2 | 1.617 | 66. 21 39.6 | 1.67 61.38 | 38.9 1. 67 56. 83 39.6 1.435 | 54.83 39.5 | 1.388 47. 24 39.7 | 1.190 
ea 62. 71 39.0 | 1.608 | 64.48 39.2 | 1.645 | 61.34 38.8 | 1.581 | 56. 87 39.3 | 1.447 | 54. 61 39.2 | 1.393 | 46. 20 38.9 | 1. 190 
TT 60. 85 37.7 | 1.614 | 63. 65 39.0 1.632 | 69.15 36.9 | 1.603 | 54,94 39.3 | 1.398 | 54.37 39.0 | 1.304 46, 7 39.1 | 1.191 
Pee scces 62. 05 38.3 | 1.620 | 66.53 38.7 | 1.719 | 60.08 38.1 | 1.577 | 58.42 40.4 | 1.446 | 54. 25 39.0 | 1.391 | 45.67 38.7 | 1.180 
| | 
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Year and month 





1947: Average 
1048: Average 


1948: August 


September... 


October 
Novem ber 
December 
January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 


1949: 


1047: 
1948: 


1948: 


Average 
Average 


August 


October 
November 
December 
January... 
February 
March 

A - 
May 

June 

July 
August 


1949: 


SSS 


September 


Manufacturing— Continued 


——— 





| 

| 

Instruments and related products—Continued 
| 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 








Total: Miscellaneous | 






































Photographic , Professional and Jewelry, silverware, , 
apparatus Watches and clocks | .ientific instruments See ing in-| “‘and plated ware | | J¢Welry and find ings 
! 
Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Ay 

wkly. | ANE. briy. | wkly. ANE. hrly. | wkly. Avg. brly. | wkly. aE briy. | wkly. AE hrly. | wkly. Su. hriy 
earn. | ie earn- | earn- |) t= earn- | earn- ee earn- | earn- om earn- | earn- Some earn- | earn- | 1 Y-| earn. 

ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings urs ings 
$54. 35 40.5 |$1. 342 |$44. 53 39.9 |$1. 116 |$49. 80 40.1 |$1. 242 |$46. 63 40.8 |$1.143 |$54. 41 43.7 |$1. 245 |$48. 40 41.3 | $1. 172 
58. 64 40.5 | 1.448 | 48.84 40.1 | 1.218 | 54.78 40.1 | 1.366 | 50.06 40.9 | 1.224 | 57.25 43.6 | 1.313 | 50. 47 41.2 1. 225 
58.94 39.8 | 1.491 | 49.07 40 4 | 1.237 | 55.76 40.2 | 1.387 | 49.94 40.7 | 1.227 | 56.03 42.9 | 1.306 | 49.86 40.8 1. 222 
59 04 40.5 | 1.480 | 50.46 40.3 | 1.252 | 55.96 40.2 | 1.392 | 50. 55 40.7 | 1.242 | 58.43 43.9 | 1.331 | 51.01 41.1 1. 24] 
59. 71 40.4 | 1.478 | 49.99 39.8 | 1.256 | 55. 56 39.6 | 1.403 | 51.05 41.0 | 1.245 | 59.18 44.1 | 1.342 | 52.38 41.8 1. 253 
60. 15 40.1 | 1.500 | 49.93 39.5 | 1.264 | 46.28 40.0 | 1.407 | 51.33 41.0 | 1.252 | 59. 45 44.2 | 1.345 | 52.71 42.0 1. 25: 
60. 56 40.5 | 1.495 | 50.29 39.6 | 1.27 56. 28 39 8 | 1.414 | 51.78 41.0 | 1.263 | 58.99 43.6 | 1.353 | 53.34 41.8 1. 276 
(0). 28 40.4 | 1.492 | 49 30 39.0 | 1.264 | 47.00 40.2 | 1.418 | 50.77 40.2 | 1.263 | 56 34 42.3 | 1.332 | 50.84 41.0 1. 240 
60. 30 39.8 | 1.515 | 49.33 38.9 | 1.268 | 56.72 40 0} 1 418 | 50 86 40 3 | 1 262 | 56.28 42.0 | 1.340 | 50.95 40.6 1. 255 
£0. 30 39.8 | 1.615 | 49. 54 39.1 | 1.267 | 56.60 39.8 | 1.422 | 50.17 40.2 | 1.248 | 54.34 41.2 | 1.319 | 51.92 41.5 1. 251 
SR RO 39 2) 1 500 | 49 34 39.1 | 1.262 | 56.03 39.4 | 1.422 | 48.95 39.0 | 1.255 | 53.76 40.7 | 1.321 | 50.17 40.1 1. 251 
58. 78 39.4 | 1.492 | 48 91 38.6 | 1.267 | 56.41 39.7 | 1.426 | 48.83 39.0 | 1.252 | 51. 52 39.6 | 1.301 | 49.76 39.9 1. 247 
58. 24 38.8 | 1.501 | 48.91 38.6 | 1.267 | 56.85 39.7 | 1.432 | 49.72 39.4 | 1.262 | 51.10 39.8 | 1. 284 | 49.92 40.1 1. 245 
58. B4 39.2 | 1.501 | 48.15 38.0 | 1.267 | 56.17 39.2 | 1.433 | 48.7 39.0 | 1.251 | 50.12 38.2 | 1.312 | 48. 63 37.7 1. 290 
58. 7 39.1 | 1.502 | 48.52 38.6 | 1.257 | 56. 25 39.2 | 1.43 48. 52 39.1 | 1.241 | 51.03 38.3 | 1.309 | 47.16 37.7 1, 251 



































Manufacturing—Continued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 


Transportation and public utilities 





Other miscellaneous 


Loca! railways and 


















































Silverware and Toys and sporting Costume jewelry. = ’ 
plated ware goods buttons, notions —" in Class I railroads bus lines § 
| } 
$59. 23 45.6 |$1. 209 |$44. 46 40. 2 's1. 106 |$42. 03 39.8 |$1.056 |$46. 89 40.7 's1. 152 |$54. 22 46.3 's1. 171 |$57.14 46.8 | $1. 221 
62, 38 45.4 | 1.374 | 47.24 40.1 | 1.178 | 45. 36 40.0 | 1.134 | 50.39 40.7 | 1.238 | 59.27 46.2 | 1.283 | 61.73 46.1 1. 339 
60. 83 44.5 | 1.367 | 47.08 39.9 | 1.180 | 46.29 40.5 | 1.143 | 50.42 40.5 | 1.245 | 59.17 46.3 | 1.278 | 62.31 46.5 1. 340 
64. 45 46.2 | 1.305 | 47.20 39.7 | 1.189 | 46.06 40.3 | 1.143 | 51.15 40.5 | 1.263 | 59.48 46.0 | 1.293 | 62.29 45.6 1. 366 
64. 63 45.9 | 1.408 | 48. 20 40.3 | 1.196 | 46. 28 40.0 | 1.157 | 51.37 40.8 | 1.259 | 59.92 46.2 | 1.297 | 63. 29 45.7 1. 385 
64. 62 45.8 | 1.411 | 48.76 40.2 | 1.213 | 45. 50 39.6 | 1.149 | 51.65 40.8 | 1.266 | 60. 42 45.7 | 1.322 | 63. 25 45.6 1, 387 
43. 41 45.0 | 1.400 | 48.00 39.6 | 1.212 | 45.43 39.3 | 1.156 | 52.74 41.2 | 1.280 | 60.19 45.6 | 1.320 | 63.85 45.9 1. 391 
60. 89 43.4 | 1.403 | 47.91 39.4 | 1.216 | 45. 51 39.3 | 1.158 | 51.62 40.2 | 1.284 | 60.21 45.2 | 1.333 | 63.82 45.1 1. 415 
60. 70 43.2 | 1.405 | 47.51 39.3 | 1.200 | 46.36 39.9 | 1.162 | 51. 58 40.2 | 1.283 | 61.64 45.9 | 1.343 | 64.18 45.1 1. 423 
56. 42 41.0 | 1.376 | 47.62 39.1 | 1.218 | 46.06 40.4 | 1.140 | 51.02 40.3 | 1.266 | 60.00 45.5 | 1.318 | 64.18 45.2 1. 420 
56. 50 41.1 | 1.377 | 45.49 37.5 | 1.213 | 45.75 39.2 | 1.167 | 49. 57 39.0 | 1.271 | 62. 51 46.0 | 1.359 | 64. 64 45.2 1. 430 
52. 99 39.4 | 1.345 | 45.96 38.3 | 1.200 | 44. 54 38.6 | 1.154 | 50.06 39.2 | 1.277 | 60.69 44.4 | 1.367 | 64.48 44.9 1. 436 
52. 02 39.5 | 1.317 | 46.25 38.8 | 1.192 | 46.93 39.4 | 1.191 | 51.07 39.5 | 1.293 | 57.27 42.3 | 1.354 | 66.01 46.0 1. 435 
%. 94 38.5 | 1.323 | 44.68 37.8 | 1.182 | 46.96 39.9 | 1.177 | 50.19 39.3 | 1.277 | 60.37 44.1 | 1.369 | 65.07 45.0 1. 446 
51.80 | 38.2) 1.356 45.75 | 38.9) 1.176 | 44.54 39.0 | 1.142 | 50.08 FTP) Cae a ae 64. 60 44.8) 1.442 
| | 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Transportation and public utilities—Continued Trade 
Communication Other public utilities Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Department stores 
Year and month Telephone * Tele 10 Gas and electric Genera! merchandise 
graph and general mail- 
utilities stores order houses 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg J Avg. | Avg. | , | Avg. 

wkly. aE hrly. | wkly. Avs. hrly. | wkly. EW | hrly. | wkly. ANE. hrly. | wkly ANE. brly. | wkly. ANE | brly, 

earn- hours earn- | earn- nk earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours } @arn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings “| ings | ings “| ings 
1947: Average....--- .77 | 37.4 |$1. 197 [$53.56 | 44.6 |$1. 201 |$56.69 |} 41.9 st. 353 |$51.99 | 41.0 /$1. 268 |$30.96 | 36.3 |$0.853 [$34.85 | 37.6 | $0. 927 
1948: A verage....-.- 48.92 | 39.2 1.248 | 60.26 | 44.7 / 1.348 | 60.74] 41.8 | 1.453 | 55.58 | 40.9 | 1.350 | 33.31 | 36.6) .910 | 37.36] 37.7 . 901 
1948: August_....--- 48. 42 39.4 | 1.229 | 62. 45.5 | 1.375 | 61.17 41.9 | 1.460 | 55.87 40.9 | 1.366 | 34.30 37.4 .917 | 37.86 37.9 . 999 
September_.-..| 49.21 39.4 | 1.249 | 61. 87 44.8 | 1.381 | 61.44 41.6 | 1.477 | 55.83 40.9 | 1.365 | 33. 50 36.3 . 923 7, 80 37.5 1. 008 
October. _..--- 49.85 39.5 | 1.262 | 61.32 44.4 | 1.381 | 62.38 41.7 | 1.496 | 56. 28 40.9 | 1.376 | 33.19 36.0 ') 37. 49 37.3 1. 005 
November. -_..| 51. 42 39.4 | 1.305 | 61.41 44.4 | 1.383 | 62.38 41.7 | 1.496 | 56.48 40.9 | 1.381 | 32.86 35.8 .918 | 37.17 37.1 1. 002 
December.-.-- - 49. 85 38.7 | 1.288 | 61.17 44.1 | 1.387 | 62.41 41.8 | 1.493 | 56.87 41.0 | 1.387 | 34. 46 37.5 .919 | 40.06 39. 2 1. 022 
1949: January --.---- 49. 84 38.4 | 1.298 | 61.58 44.3 | 1.390 | 63.08 41.8 | 1.509 | 57.24 40.8 | 1.403 | 34,42 36.5 . 943 | 38.79 37.7 1. 029 
February _...-- 50. 84 38.6 | 1.317 | 61.94 44.5 | 1.392 | 62.60 41.4 | 1.512 | 56.82 40.5 | 1.403 | 34.01 36.3 . 937 | 37.96 37.4 1.015 
March.....-.-. 50. 82 38.3 | 1.327 | 62.31 44.7 | 1.394 | 62. 54 41.5 | 1.507 | 56.88 40.6 | 1.401 | 33.68 36.1 . 933 | 37.86 37.3 1.015 
CS EE 50. 58 38.2 | 1.324 | 63.37 45.3 | 1.399 | 62.82 41.3 | 1.521 | 57.12 40.6 | 1.407 | 34.26 36. 6 . 936 | 38.80 37.6 1. 032 
a 51. 84 38.6 | 1.343 | 63. 69 45.2 | 1.409 | 63. 40 41.3 | 1.535 | 67.83 40.7 | 1.421 | 34.85 36.3 .960 | 39.33 37.6 1. 046 
\ eae 51. 46 38.4 | 1.340 | 62.96 45.0 | 1.399 | 63.64 41.3 | 1.541 | 57.49 40.6 | 1.416 | 35, 62 36.8 . 968 | 39.95 37.8 1. 057 
rs: 51. 90 38.5 | 1.348 | 63.97 45.4 | 1.409 | 64.14 41.3 | 1.553 | 58. 26 40.8 | 1.428 | 35. 57 37.4 .951 | 39.53 37.9 1.043 
August .--| 51.61 38.4 | 1.384 | 63. 64 45.1 | 1.411 | 64.20 41.5 | 1. 847 | 57. 36 40.8 | 1.406 | 35, 31 36.9 . 957 | 38.96 37.5 1, 039 

Trade—Continued 
Retail trade—Continued Other retail trade 
, Automotive and acces- | Apparel and accessories | Furniture and appliance | Lumber and hardware 
Year and month Food and liquor stores sories dealers stores stores supply stores 

Avg. ‘ Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. . Avg. Avg. : Avg. 

wkly. AB. brly. | wkly. | AY8- | inrly. wkly. | AY | hrly. | wkly. | AY® | hely. | wkly. | AY®- | prly. 

earn- = earn- | earn- va. earn- | earn- ro. earn- | earn- — earn- | earn- — earn- 

ings ings ings ings ings ings ings , ings ings ings 
Ee $43. 5! 40.7 | $1.069 | $51.80 45.4 | $1,141 | $38.08 36.9 | $1.032 | $48.99 42.9 | $1.142 | $45. 20 43.5 $1. 039 
gs 47.15 40.3 1.170 50. 07 45.4 1. 235 39. 60 36. 5 1. 085 61.15 42.7 1. 198 49. 37 43.5 1.135 
i cnciccecesscces 48. 57 41.3 1. 176 58.12 45.8 1. 269 40. 22 37.0 1. 087 51.36 42.8 1, 200 51. 26 44.3 1. 157 
September. ........... 48. 04 40.3 1. 192 57. 30 45.3 1. 265 39. 82 36.4 1.094 52. 05 42.7 1.219 50. 52 43.4 1. 164 
TE A 47. 52 40.0 1. 188 67. 11 45.4 1. 258 39.81 35.8 1.112 41. 60 42.5 1,214 5). 68 43.5 1. 165 
November. -..........- 47.84 39.8 1. 202 57. 22 45.2 1. 266 39. 71 35.9 1. 106 §2. 39 42.7 1.227 50. 14 43.0 1. 166 
TT 48. 48 40.2 1. 206 67.07 45.4 1. 257 40. 66 37.0 1. 099 53. 93 43.6 1, 237 50. 53 43.6 1. 159 
1949: January..............- 49. 07 39.8 1, 233 57.25 45.4 1. 261 41.11 36.8 1.117 52.74 42.6 1. 238 50. 25 43.1 1. 166 
aaa 49.12 40.0 1. 228 57.15 45.5 1, 256 39. 79 36.4 1. 093 52. 36 43.2 1.212 50. 87 43.0 1. 183 
(as 48. 87 39.7 1. 231 58. 18 45.7 1. 273 39. 64 36.3 1. 092 52. 02 43.1 1. 207 51. 20 43.5 1.177 
_ 49. 08 40.0 1. 227 59. 50 45.7 1. 302 40. 88 36.7 1.114 52. 82 43.4 1.217 51.35 43.3 1. 186 
| en 48. 99 39.7 1. 234 60. 00 45.8 1.310 40. 92 36.8 1.112 53. 29 43.5 1. 225 52.48 44.1 1.190 
bs ti cugetdnncees 50. 26 40.4 1. 244 59. 7 45.5 1.312 40. 85 36.7 1.113 53. 16 43.5 1, 222 51. 06 43.7 1. 189 
ESR 51, 25 41.1 1.247 | 60.27 45.9 | 1.313 | 40.85 36.8 | 1.110] 683.12 43.4 | 1.224] 52.15 43.6 1. 196 
sali ndiscknes 51.17 41.1 1, 245 60. 14 45.8 1. 313 40. 85 36.9 1, 107 53. 48 43.8 1, 221 62. 37 43.9 1. 193 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con TABLI 
Finance !! Service 
—_— 
Beaks Secu , Motion 
anc rity nsur- *Clure 
trust dealers ance Hotels, year-round " Laundries eee dyeing —, 
° . an 
Year and month ponies dhanae Casties distriby. 
tion u 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | wkly. | wkly. | AY® | hry. | whly. | Av® | inrly. | wkly. | APS | rly. | wily, 
eara- | earn- | earn- | earn- Somes earn- | earn- comes earn- | earn- es earn- | earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
— — — 1941: Jant 
1047: Average.........-...------ $39.46 | $63.08 | $52.58] $20.36] 45.2| $0,650] $32.71] 42.6] $0.767/ $38.30] 419] $0.914| $0013 oe 
FN eee 41.51 66. 83 54.93 $1.41 44.3 . 709 34. 23 41.9 . 817 39. 50 41.1 - 961 n 1946: June 
OER DE, cnctddsacotdcosoci 42. 36 66 94 55. 04 31. 85 44.8 711 33. 58 41.1 - 817 38. 62 39.9 . 968 89. 38 1939: Avel 
rae: 41.62 64. 67 54. 48 31 78 43.9 . 724 34. 44 41.8 . 824 40. 40 41.1 . 983 89.17 1940: Ave 
SENN o odileninactnecaseus 41.90 67 52 54. 29 32. 06 44.1 . 727 34.20 41.5 824 40. 51 41.0 . 988 93. 45 1941: Avet 
ERS 42.19 65. 62 54. 82 32. 35 44.2 . 732 34.74 41.7 . 833 39. 76 40.7 .977 89.79 1942: Aver 
| Oe 42.04 68. 26 55. 44 32. 35 44.2 . 732 34.99 42.0 . 833 40. 62 41.2 . 986 92.94 1943: Aver 
43 92 68. 41 57. 84 $2. 41 44.1 . 735 35. 49 42.1 . 843 40. 37 40.9 . 987 88. 29 1944: Aver 
43.55 | 67.80] 86.88] 3247) 44.0] .738] 34.90] 41.5] 861] 30.32] 400] .983] 8975 1945: Aver 
43.24] 66.46) 86.67] 3253] 44.5 731 | 35.07 41.5 845 | 39.93] 40.5 986 | 91.59 1946: Aver 
43.49 67.48 56. 48 32.35 44.2 . 732 35 24 41.8 . 843 42.15 42.4 . 994 90. 24 1947: Aver 
44 05 67. 82 57. 26 32. 99 44.7 . 738 36. 04 42.4 . 850 43.17 42.7 1.011 90. 96 1948: Aver 
43.10 66 12 56. 59 32. 85 44.1 . 745 35. 32 41.6 . 849 42.17 42.3 . 997 04.73 : 
, ex 43. 78 65. 67 57.92 32. 85 44.1 . 745 35. 32 41.5 . 844 40. 58 41.2 . 985 95. 49 ——e 
August....................] 48.22] 67.26] 66.86) 32.94 44.1 .747| 34.44) 40.8] .844| 38.65) 39.4 981 | 92.68 | Net spe 
gross avert 
1These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- oe r 
covering both full- and part-time ey ye who worked during, or received ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and as well as 
pay for. the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, leather products. therefore, t 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants industries, the 5 Data by region, North and South, from January 1949, are available upon request. no depend 
data relate to productiog and related workers only. For the remaining * Data by region, South and West, from January 1949, are available upon request, The com) 
industries, unless othefwise noted, the data relate to nonsupervisory em- ’ These averages are based on reports summarized in the M-300 report no depende 
ployees and working supervisors. All series, beginning with January 1947, prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and relate to all hourly gross avera 
are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests rated employees who received pay during the month. Most executive, 
should specify the series desired. These series supersede data shown in professional, and pa geen ow A rsonnel are excluded. Switching and ter. 
monthly tnimeographed releases dated prior to September 1949 and issues minal companies are excluded. The annual average data include retro. TABLE 
of the Monthly Labor Review dated prior to October 1949. Data for the active pay when such payments are made, Monthly data do not include 
two current months are subject to revision without notation; revised figures retroactive payments. 
for earlier months will be identified by an asterisk for the first month’s pub- * Data include privately and municipally operated local railways and bus- 
lication of such data. lines. 
? Data relate to all construction workers, both on-site and off-site, engaged * Through — 1949 the averages relate mainly to the hours and earnings 
in actual! construction work including assembly and precutting opera- of employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Beginning with 
tions. Both privately and publicly financed construction are included. June 1949 the averages relate to the hours and earnings of nonsupervisory 
Data are on comparable but not necessarily identical samples. employees. Data for June comparable with the earlier series are $51.47, 
4 Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 38.5 hours, and $1.337. 
furniture): furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary ” Data relate mainly to land-line employees, excluding employees com- Perio 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery pensated on a commission basis, general and divisional eadquarters per- 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical - sonnel, trainees in school, and messengers. 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. available. 
‘ Includes food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 12 Money a only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- tips, not included. 

Note: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and = ian 
sources used in preparing the data presented in tables C-1 through C-5, are contained in the Bureau’s aad 
monthly mimeographed release, ‘Hours and Earnings—Industry Report,” which is available upon request. Sennen 

. Octob 
TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current Noven 
and 1939 Dollars ' 
ein Overtime 
f Bituminous-coa!) Gas and electric Bituminous-coal| Gas and electric me and on 
Manufacturing mining utilities 3 Manufacturing mining utilities ? crertiane ims 
Year and month Year and month ‘ 
Current} 1939 |Current} 1939 |Current] 1939 Current} 1939 |Current} 1939 Current) 1939 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
1047: Average............ $49.97 | $31.20 | $66.50 | $41.58 | $56.69 | $35.40 || 1949: January..........-- $55. 50 | $32.28 | $76.32 | $44.39 | $63.08 | $36.69 
1948: Average............ 64.14 | 81.43 | 7212| 41.87] 60.74 | 35.27 February... .......- 55.20 | 32.47 | 73.56 | 43.27; 6260) 36.8% 
ss SAS 54.74 32. 10 70. 54 41.37 (2. 54 36. 68 
1948; August............. 55.06 | 31.36 | 76.48) 43.57/ 61.17| 34.84 iene 53.80 | 31.51 | 72.33 | 42.37] 62.82 | 36. 
September. ........ 65.16 | 31.42] 74.11 | 4222] 61.44] 35.00 _ ~eeepremess: 54.08 | 31.77 | 72.98 | 42.87 | 63.40 37.2 
October ............ 55.60 | 31.%4 76. 24 43.65 | 62.38 35. 72 RPE 54. 51 31.95 | 89.90) 35.11 63. 64 37 0) 
November.........| 65.60 | 32.09] 7273] 41.98| 6238/ 36.01 | TT Aas 54.63 | 32.23) 47.90) 28.31) 64.14) 37.54 
December.......... 56.14} 3256) 76.28) 44.24) 62.41 36.19 |} | #§§ August? .......... 54.66 | 32.19) 49.59) 20.20) 64.20 37.5) 
1 These sories indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings piior to and shown in monthly mi hed releases dated prior to September 1*9 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the and issues of the Monthly Labor Review dated prior to Octobe: 19# 
Bureau's Consumers’ Price Index, the 1939 having been selected for the Com ble data from January 1947 are available upon request to the Bureau 
base period. Estimates of World War il and war understatement by the of Statistics. 
consumers’ price index were not included. the Monthly Labor Review, 1 Data relate to all nonsupervisory employees and working super visors. 
March 1947, p. 498. See Note, table C-1. These series supersede data 4 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ! 





























Net spendable average weekly Net spendable average weekly 
earnings earnings 
Gross average Gross average te a oe 
weekly earnings weekly earnings 
Worker with Worker with Worker with Worker with 
Period no dependents | 3 dependents Period no dependents | 3 dependents 
Index | Cur- Cur- Index | Cur- Cur- 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
Amount} (1939=/ rent rent Amount} (1939— | rent rent 
100) | dollars dollars dollars | 4°llars 100) | dollars dollars | aojiars | Allars 
1941: January....-------.. $26.64 | 111.7 | $25.41 | $25.06 | $26.37 | $26.00 |; 1948: August..........--- $55.06 | 230.8 | $48.20 | $27.46 | $53.94 | $30.73 
1945: January......---.-- 47.50 | 199.1 | 39.40 | 30.81 | 45.17] 35.33 September. ...-...-. 55.16 | 231.2] 48.29] 27.51 54.03 30. 78 
Ni janccdavathindine 45.45 | 190.5 | 37.80] 29.04] 43.57 | 33.47 October...........- 55.60 | 233.0 | 48.66] 27.86 | 54.40 31.15 
1946: June........-.--...-- 43.31 | 181.5 | 37.30 | 27.81 | 42.78] 31.90 November. ......-- 55.60 | 233.0 | 48.66 | 28.00] 54.40 31.40 
December .........- 56.14 235. 3 49.10 28. 47 54. 85 31.81 
1939: Average....-..--...- 23. 86 100.0 23.58 | 23.58 23. 62 23.62 
1940: Average......---..-- 25.20 | 105.6 | 24.69 | 24.49] 24.95 | 24.75 || 1949: January..........-- 55.50 | 232.6) 48.57 | 28.25] 54.31 31. 59 
1941: Average..-..-----.-- 29.58 | 124.0 | 28.05 | 26.51 | 29.28 | 27.67 Fobruery...<..-.-.- 55.20 | 231.3 | 48.32] 28.42 | 54.06 31. 80 
1942: Average...---.--..-- 36.65 | 153.6 | 31.77] 27.11 | 36.28 | 30.96 OS ea 54.74 | 229.4] 47.93 | 28.11 | 63.67 31.47 
1943: Average......---...- 43.14 | 180.8) 36.01 | 28.97 | 41.39 33.30 yp Soaps 53.80 | 225.5 | 47.14] 27.61 | 52.88 30. 97 
1944: Average.......--.-.- 46.08 193.1 38. 29 30. 32 44.06 34. 89 RE ee 54. 08 226.7 47.38 27. 83 53.12 31. 21 
1945: Average......-.-.... 44.39 | 186.0 | 36.97 | 28.61 | 42.74 | 33.08 pS RS ELS 54.51 | 228.5] 47.74 7.98 | 53.48 31. 34 
1946: Average......---.... 43.74 | 183.3 | 37.65 | 26.87 | 43.13 | 30.78 } eee 54.63 | 220.0 | 47.84] 28.22] 53.58 31. 61 
1947: Average......-...... 49.97 | 209.4 | 42.7 26.70 | 48.24 | 30.12 p |) eee 54.66 | 220.1 | 47.87 | 28.19 | 53.61 31. 57 
1948: Average............. 54.14 226.9 47.43 27. 54 53.17 30. 87 









































1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 


gross average week] y 


the specified type o 


worker is liable. 


earnings, social security and income taxes for which 
The amount of income tax liability 


depends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker 


as well as on the level of h‘s gross income. 


Net spendable earnings have, 


therefore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with 
no dependents: (2) A worker with 3 ——- 


The computation of net spendable earn 


nts. 


ngs for both the factory worker with 


no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 
gross average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing 


industries without direct regard to marital status and family composition, 


The primar 
changes in 


value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
isposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 


That series 


does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels of earnings for workers 
of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, ete. 


C-1, 


dated prior to Septem 


See Note, table 


These series supersede data shown in monthly mimeographed releases 
r 1949 and issues of the Monthly Labor Review dated 


prior to October 1949. Comparable data from January 1947 are available 
upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


? Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ! 









































Durable Nondurable Durable Nondurable 
Manufacturing goods goods Manufacturing goods goods 
Excluding Excluding 

Period overtime ae a. Period overtime ow ~ 

clud- clud- clud- clud- 

band Gross| ing | Gross ing B.F Gross! ing | Gross| ing 

es Index over- over- Index over- over- 

Amount} (1939= time time Amount) (1939 = time time 

100) 100) 

1947: Average. .... $1. 237 | $1.198 | 189.3 |$1. 202 |$1.250 |$1.171 | $1.133 || 1949; January. -_-_-_. $1.405 | $1.367 | 216.0 |$1. 467 |$1. 427 |$1.327 | $1. 204 
1948: Average. ...- 1.350 1.310 207.0 | 1.410 | 1.366 | 1.278 1. 241 February 1. 401 1. 366 215.8 | 1.466 | 1.428 | 1.323 1. 201 
March....... 1. 400 1. 368 216.1 | 1.464 | 1.430 | 1.323 1. 204 
1948: August...... 1. 373 1. 332 210.4 | 1.441 | 1.3945 | 1. 203 1. 257 ee 1. 401 1. 373 216.9 | 1.467 | 1.437 | 1.321 1. 204 
September... 1. 386 1. 348 213.0 | 1.457 | 1.418 | 1.304 1. 267 1. 401 1, 371 216.6 | 1.467 | 1.437 | 1,323 1, 204 
October. ...- 1. 390 1. 347 212.8 | 1.462 | 1.414 | 1.302 1. 266 C_ a 1, 405 1. 373 216.9 | 1.475 | 1.443 | 1.324 1, 203 
Novem ber_. 1. 397 1. 357 214.4 | 1.463 | 1.419 | 1.317 1. 281 (ee 1, 408 1. 376 217.4 | 1.477 | 1.447 | 1.331 1, 208 
December... 1. 400 1.358 | 214.5 | 1.466 | 1.418 | 1.319 | 1.283 August ?____. 1, 398 1.365 | 215.6 | 1.473 | 1.440 | 1.319] 1. 286 
































’ Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 
time and one-half. The computation of average —e earnings exclusive of 
qvevtline makes no allowance for special rates of pay fo 

ys. 





See Note, table C-1. 


r work done on holi- 
These series supersede data shown in monthly 


mimeographed releases dated prior to re ey 1949 and Issues of 
abor Review dated prior to Octo 
1947 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Monthly 
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? Preliminary. 


yer 1949. 
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Comparable data from 
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Tape C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas ' 




































































































































































Minnesota—Con. Missouri New Jersey New York 
Albany-Schenectady-| Binghamton-Endi- 
onal anil St. Paul State State State Troy cott-Johnson City 

Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. = Avg. 

wkly. | ASE: | trly. | wily. | pity. | rly. | wkly. Ave. | rly. | wkly. | wiiy.| rly. | wkly. Avg. | hrly. | wkly.| wxiy, | hrly. 

earn- | hours | ¢afn- | earn- a. earn- | earn- | }, tn earn- | earns | }, ae earn- | earn- | pours | CFM | earn | py ~ ; | earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ours | ings 
1948: August .------- $56.03 | 41.2 | 1.360 | 50.40) 40.1) 1 258 | 58.57 | 40.8 | 1.435 | 58.36 | 39.4 1.48 | 58.54 | 40.1 1.46 | 62.58 | 38.1 1.38 
September- ---- 55.35 40.7 | 1.360 | 50.42 | 39.5 | 1.278 | 59.25 40.9 | 1.448 | 59.39 | 39.6 1. 50 | 59. 91 40.5 1.48 | 52.88 39. 1 1.38 
October. ..-.--| 55. 50 40.6 | 1.367 | 50.68 | 39.7 | 1.276 | 59.01 40.6 | 1.452 | 57.47] 38.4 1.50 | 58.04 39.8 1.46 | 54. 41 39.3 1.39 
November...-- 55. 73 40.8 | 1.366 | 49.85 38.7 | 1.289 | 59.03 40.5 | 1.457 | 59.42 39. 5 1.51 | 61.10 41.3 1.48 | 54.91 39. 2 1.40 
December - ---- 55. 23 40.4 | 1.367 | 51.19 | 39.6 | 1.292 | 59.97 | 40.9 1.465 | 59.73 | 39.6 1.51 | 61.96 | 41.2] 1.50 | 56.7 40.1 1.41 
1949: January - ------ 55. 74 40.1 | 1.390 | 50.51 38.8 | 1.301 | 59.07 | 40.4 | 1.467 | 59. 22 | 38.9] 1.52] 59.81 40.3 1.49 | 55.19 | 38.9 1.42 
February ------ 55. 38 40.1 | 1.2 50. 81 39.2 | 1.206 | 58.89 | 40.2 | 1.463 | 59. 13 38.9 1.52 | 57.81 39.8 1.45 | 54.72 38.7 1.42 
Marcb....----- 56.52 | 40.0 | 1.413 | 50.52 | 39.0 | 1.297 58.68 | 40.0 | 1.467 | 58.69 | 38.6 1.52 | 57.93 | 39.1 1.48 | 53.46 | 37.8 1. 4] 
Autlh..<cccucue 55.97 | 39.5 | 1.417 | 50.18 | 38.6 1.302 | 56.84 38.8 | 1.464 | 56.42 | 37.5 1.50 | 57. 45 38. 6 1.49 | 52.52 36.9 1.42 
May..--------- 54.50 | 38.6 | 1.412 | 51.50] 38.7 | 1.330 57.28 | 39.2) 1.460 | 56.71 38.0 1.49 | 57.66 | 38.8 1.49 | 52. 86 37.4 1. 41 
June...-------- 55. 39.3 | 1.417 | 52.21 39.3 | 1.330 | 58.70 39.7 | 1.467 | 55.73 | 238.0 | 21. 47 | 56.71 38. 5 1.47 | 52.77 37.4 1. 41 
July ..-..<<<-<e 56. 85 39.7 | 1.43 52. 64 39.5 | 1.334 | 58.63 39.6 | 1.478 | 56.60 | 38.1 1.49 | 57.15 38. 9 1.47 | 53.19 36.9 1.44 
August........ 56. 63 39.6 | 1.43 52. 77 39.7 | 1.329 | 57.82 | 39.3 | 1. 469 56. 60 37.9 1.49 | 57.06 38. 5 1.48 | 52.75 36. 9 1, 43 

New York—Continued 
Buffalo Elmira New York City Rochester Syracuse Utica-Rome-Herkimer- 
Little Falls 
1948: August. -.-..-.- $60.70 | 40.7) 1.49 | 55.75 40.0 | 1.40 | 62.39 | 37.9 | 1.66 | 57. 61 39.9 | 1.45 | 55.7 40.9 | 1.36 | 54.50 40.0 1.36 
September... -- 61. 61 40.5 1.52 | 57.24 | 40.0 1.43 | 63.22 | 37.9 | 1.68 | 58.37 40.2 | 1.45 | 57.24 41.5 1.38 | 54.51 30.5 1.38 
October . ...-.- 61.71 40.5 1.53 | 53.93 | 37.9 1.42 | 58.86 | 35.6 1.66 | 57.88 | 39.7 1. 46 | 56.78 41.0 1.39 | 56.12 40.4 1.39 
November-..-- 61.71 40.6 1.52 | 56.40 39. 5 1.43 | 62.59 | 37.7 1.67 | 58. 56 40.0 1.46 | 56.42 40.7 1.38 | 55.46 40.0 1.39 
December.....| 62.13 | 40.7 1.53 | 57.65 | 40.3 1.43 | 62.63 87.9 | 1.66 | 58.25| 39.6) 1.47 55.87 | 39.9 1.40 | 54.41 39.4 1.38 
1949: January.....-.| 60. 90 39.9 | 1.53 | 56.55] 39.7] 1.42 | 62. 79 | 37.5 1.69 | 58.04 | 39.7) 1.46 | 56.28 40.6 | 1.39 | 53.98 | 38.9 1.39 
February -..--- 60.81 | 39.9) 1.52) 55.55) 39.2) 1. 42 | 63.40 | 37.6) 1.70 | 57.88 | 39.4 1.47 | 55.78 | 40.3 1.38 | 63.90 | 39.1 1.38 
Marcb...-.....- 60.60 | 39.7 1.53 | 56.12 | 39.4 1.42 | 68.08 | 37.5 1.69 | 57.47 | 39.0 1.47 | 55.87 40.3 1.39 | 52.19 | 37.8 1.38 
pF" 59.77 | 39.1 1.53 | 56.82 | 39.7 1.43 | 58.96 | 35.9 1.64 | 56.87 | 38.6 1.47 | 53.86 | 39.2 1.38 | 51.94 37.7 1.38 
BPiscccccesene 60.88 | 39.5 1.54 | 57.27 40.2 1.43 | 69.76 | 36.9 1.62 | 56.58 | 38.5 1.47 | 53.81 39.0 1.38 | 50.12 36.7 1.36 
Bic ccocsons 61.35 39.8 1. 54 | 58. 46 41.0 1.43 |256. 96 37.1 | 21. 56.36 | 38.3 1.47 | 53.92 39.3 1.37 | 51.17 37.5 1, 36 
a 60. 76 39. 5 1. 54 | 58.75 41.2 1. 43 | 58. 28 37.2 1. 57 | 57.10 39.1 1. 46 | 52. 64 38.3 1.37 | 51.45 37.7 1. 37 
August........| 61. 12 40.1 1.53 | 55.74 39.8 1.40 | 58.00 | 36.8 1. 58 | 56. 64 38.8 1.46 | 54.89 39.7 1.38 | 51.78 37.8 1. 37 
North Carolina Oklahoma Pennsylvania 
State! State State Allentown-Bethlehem Erie Harrisburg 

1948: August-_-.....-.- $40.36 | 38.1 | 1.059 | 54.33 43.3 | 1.256 | 52.20 | 39.5 | 1.320 52.88 | 38.5 | 1.392 | 66.57 | 40.0 1.410 | 49.41 38.8 | 1 290 
September..--- 40.75 | 37.7 | 1.082 | 54.39) 42. 8 | 1.270 | 62.73 | 39.5 | 1.335 | 54. 06 | 38.8 | 1.407 | 60.05 43.5 | 1.403 | 51.49 | 39.5 1,224 
ober .......- 41.58 | 38.4 | 1.084 | 53.33 42.4 | 1.257 | 53.39 | 39.9 | 1.339 | 54. 65 39.5 | 1.386 | 61.54 43.2 | 1.426 | 51.51; 39.8 1. 302 
November.....| 41.40 | 38.0 / 1. 090 | 53.42 | 41.9 | 1.275 | 53.24) 39.7 1.342 | 53.77 | 38.8 | 1.392 | 62.26 43.1 | 1.445 | 50.29 | 38.3 1.320 
December.....| 41.58 | 38.1 1.003 | 54.54 | 42.3 | 1.289 | 53.39 29.7 | 1.344 | 53.44) 38.7) 1 4385 | 59.74 41.6 | 1.438 | 51.55 | 40.5 1. 306 
1949: January -.-..-..- 40.50 | 37.0 | 1.096 | 53.80 | 41.3 1.302 | 52.92 | 39.2 | 1.350 | 54.34 38.9 | 1.406 | 61.03 | 42.3 | 1.445 63.35 | 40.8) 1.315 
February-.-..-- 40.36 | 37.0 | 1.091 | 54.08 41.6 | 1.300 | 52.80 | 39.2 | 1.346 63.17 | 38.6 | 1.383 | 59.40 41.1 | 1.446 | 61.01 39.4 1. 303 
March........- 39.88 | 36.5 | 1.002 | 52.70) 40. 9 | 1.288 | 52.58 | 39.0 | 1.349 | 52. 84 | 38.2) 1.385 | 57.66) 39.7) 1. 453 | 51.04 | 39.6] 1.290 
Ane aiccodede 38.05 | 35.1 | 1.086 | 52.33 | 40.4 1.206 | 50.98 | 37.9 | 1.344 62.12 | 37.1 | 1.406 | 57.22 39.3 | 1.458 | 50.19 | 38.5 1.313 
- ae 37.77 | 34.7 | 1.088 | 51.52 40.3 | 1.279 | 51.48 | 38.4 | 1.342 53.00 | 37.8 | 1.405 | 54.70 | 37.9) 1. 445 | 30.55 | 38.9 1. 308 
OS 239.09 | 35.9 | 41.089 | 52.16 | 41.2 1. 267 | 50.94 | 38.0 | 1.340 50.58 | 36.6 | 1.386 | 54.76 38.2 | 1.432 | 49.57 | 38.3 1. 303 
,  _—— 38. 21 36.6 | 1.045 | 53. 53 41.6 | 1.288 | 50.21 37.5 | 1.338 | 49.35 | 35.6 | 1.392 57.35 | 40.2 | 1.427 | 46.16 | 35.9 1. 203 
August........ 39.89 | 38.6 | 1.035 | 53.63 41.6 | 1.290 | 50.46 | 37.8 | 1.536 60.77 | 36.4 | 1.397 | 56.78 | 39. 6 | 1.435 | 48.01 37.2 1, 204 





















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas ! 




































































































































































Pennsylvania—Continued 
Johnstown Lancaster Philadelphia Pittsburgh Reading-Lebanon Scranton 
Year and month — 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. A 

wkly. wily brly. | wkly. Ay y.| bely. | wkly. LE. - brly. | wkly. ae brly. | wkly. BW 5 brly. | wkly. ANE. bry. 
earn | hours | CaD- | Carn | pours | Carn- | earn- hours | ®@'R- | earn- | pours | earn | earn- hours | @°B- | earn- |) tm earn. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1948; August........|$55.45 | 36.7 |$1.498 |$48.19 | 40.3 |$1.197 [$56.88 | 40.0 |$1. 404 |$62.34 | 40.0 |$1. 566 $53.74 | 39.7 /$1.362 [$44.09 38.8 | $1.143 
September....| 57.64 | 37.6 | 1.540 | 49.08 | 40.7 | 1.211 | 57.37] 40.1 | 1.415 | 62.32] 39.2 1.586 | 54.26 | 39.4 | 1.393 | 44.22] 38.9 1.149 
October.......| 59. 63 39.0 | 1.534 | 50.84 41.8 | 1.217 | 57.42 | 39.9 | 1.422 | 63.46 | 40.3 | 1.575 | 55.39} 40.1 | 1.388 | 44.49] 39.) 1,139 
November._..| 59. 28 38.4 | 1.547 | 51.42 41.3 | 1.245 | 57.78 40.2 | 1.438 | 62. 51 39.6 | 1.578 | 56.23 40.4 | 1.3906 | 43.78 | 38.2 1. 147 
December.....| 57.21 37.2 | 1.641 | 62.78 | 42.1 | 1.256 | 57.06 | 40.2 | 1.443 | 62.73 | 39.7] 1.580 | 54.80 | 39.6] 1.390 | 42.43 37.6 | 1.129 
1949: January....... 60.95 38.9 | 1.570 | 50.79 41.0 | 1.241 | 57.17 39.4 | 1.451 | 62.74 39.5 | 1.586 | 52.95 | 38.8] 1.374] 40.79 | 36.4 1.1% 
February...... 58.63 | 38.2 | 1.539 | 80. 51 40.7 | 1.243 | 56.88 | 39.1 | 1.453 | 62.67] 39.6 1.582 | 53.93 | 39.4] 1.376 | 42.46 | 38.1 1.114 
Mareh........ 57.87 | 38.0 | 1.527 | 49.33 | 40.2 | 1.225 | 57.34] 39.3 1.461 | 62.05 | 39.2] 1.583 | 54.26 | 39.5] 1.380 | 41.94 37.7} 1.112 
April..........| 58.66 | 38.2 | 1.530 | 47.20 | 38.7] 1.220 | 55. 51 38.0 | 1.461 | 60.84 | 38.6 | 1.576 | 51.42] 37.3 | 1.384 | 40.08 | 36.4 1.102 
May..........| 57.18 | 37.5 | 1.520 | 48. 64 39.7 | 1.221 | 56.33 | 38.6 | 1.459 | 60.50 | 38.6 / 1.568 | 52.26 38.2 1.374 | 41.71 37.6 | 1.11] 
June..........| 64.26 | 35.8 | 1.517 | 48.41 39.7 | 1.220 | 56.93 | 38.9 | 1.464 | 50.63 | 37.8 | 1.576 | 51.48 | 37.9 | 1.364 | 42.03 37.7 | 1.112 
) Pes 34.5 | 1.527 | 48. 67 40.1 | 1.213 | 56.62 | 386 | 1.467 | 57.99 36.8 | 1.576 | 50.79 37.7 | 1.351 | 42.13 37.7 | 1.117 
August .......] 61.71 34.0 | 1.521 | 48.20 | 39.9 | 1.205 | 55.67 | 38.5 | 1.445 | 58.22] 37.5] 1.541 | 51.97 | 38.6 1.351 | 42.00 37.8 |} 1.110 

Pennsylvania—Con. Rhode Island Tennessee Texas Utah Wisconsin 

York-Adams State State State State State 
1948: August........ $46.76 | 41.4 ($1. 150 |$47.43 | 39.0 |$1.217 [$43.09 40.5 |$1.064 [$53.39 | 43.3 $1. 233 |$53.28 | 41.3 | $1.29 |$56.46 | 41.9 | $1.24 
September....| 45.49 | 40.5 | 1.136 | 48.37 39.0] 1.242 42.85] 39.9/ 1.074 | 83.71 42.8 | 1.255 | 63.45 | 40.8] 1.31 | 55.74 41.5 | 1.342 
October.......| 47.33 | 42.0 | 1.146 | 44.87 | 36.1 | 1.244 | 43.63] 40.4 1.080 | 55.09 | 43.9 1.255 53.73 | 39.8] 1.35 | 58.04] 42.0 | 1.32% 
November... ya 41.3 | 1.156 | 47.57 37.9 | 1.254 | 43.80 40.0 | 1.005 | 53.11 42.8 | 1.241 | 56.99 41.3 1.38 | 58.16 41.9 | 1.388 
December 47.43 | 40.9) 1.179 | 49.18 | 39.2 | 1.254 | 43.908 | 40.2 1.004 | 53.93) 42.9 | 1.257 | 56.56] 40.4] 1.40 | 58.15 41.7 | 1.3% 
1949; January.......| 47.17 | 40.3 | 1.189 | 48.26 | 38.8 | 1.245 | 43.80] 39.5] 1.109] 53.42 42.5 1.257 | 58.87 40.6 | 1.45 | 57.30 | 40.9) 1.401 
February...... 46.48 | 40.5 | 1.172 | 48.29 | 38.8 | 1.245 | 42.90 39.0 | 1.110 | 53.13 42.0 | 1.265 | 56.63 39.6 1.43 | 57.14 40.9 | 1.398 
Se 46.12 40.4 | 1.162 | 47.90 38.8 | 1.233 | 43. 51 39.2 | 1.110 | 53.17 41.8 | 1.272 | 57.25 40.6 1.41 | 56.40 40.4} 1.397 
Pe | 43.65 | 38.6 | 1.160 | 47.24 | 38.2 | 1.236 | 43.33 | 30.0 1.111 | 53.25 41.8 | 1.274 | 57.04] 40.8] 1.42] 54.98! 39.3 1.399 
May... 43.61 38.8 | 1.137 | 47.73 | 38.4 | 1.242 | 42.94 38.9] 1.104 | 53.05 | 42.0 | 1.263 | 58.09] 41.2] 1.41 | 56.10 40.0 | 1.403 
ise obanetnn 43.40 | 30.1 | 1.127 | 47.65 | 38.8 | 1.227 | 43.65 | 39.5] 1.105 | 52.96 41.7 1.270 | 56.66 | 39.9/| 1.42] 56.28 40.2 1.400 
ere 42. 68 39.2 | 1.113 | 47.65 | 38.7 | 1.232 | 43.77 | 39.5 | 1.108 | 53.92] 41.8 | 1.200 | 53.87] 40.5 1.33 | 64.40 | 40.4/ 1.347 
August ....... 44.05 | 40.1 | 1.121 | 46.01 37.5 | 1.228 | 43.45 | 39.5] 1.100 | 54.26] 41.9] 1.205 | 54.12] 29.5 1.37 | 53.63 | 40.1 1. 338 
Wisconsin—Continued 

Kenosha city La Crosse city Madison city Milwaukee county Racine city 
1048: August........ $61.38 39.5 | $1.552 | $53.35 39.2} $1.362 | $54.15 39.5 | $1.372 | $61.44 41.3 | $1.489 | $65.39 42.1 | $1. 554 
Septem > 61.79 40.0 1.545 54. 32 39.7 1.369 52. 56 38.5 1. 364 61.81 49.8 1.515 | 65.18 41.6 1. 568 
October. ...... 61.73 39.7 1. 554 52. 61 38.7 1.361 54. 55 40.1 1.362 63.09 41.5 1, 521 65. 28 41.4 1. 575 
November... 60.72 39.2); 1.548 63. 92 39.4 1. 369 56. 27 41.2 1.364 62. 69 41.3 1.516 | 65.78 41.5 1. 585 
December... 61.22 39.3 1. 558 55.24 40.1 1.378 57.98 40.9 1.416 62. 54 41.2 1.516 | 64.83 40.9 1. 586 
1049: January....... 59. 30 38.2) 1.554 55. 25 39.9 1.385 55.16 39.3 1. 403 61. 57 40.5 1.520 | 65.07 40.9 1. 593 
February... 61.03 39.2 1. 557 55. 66 39.8 1. 400 53. 46 38. 5 1. 389 60. 96 40.2 1.517 | 64.81 40.7 1. 591 
pS 60. 90 39. 1 1. 559 56.79 40.0 1.418 54. 68 39.0 1.403 59. 44 39.4 1.510 | 63.74 40.2 1. 587 
; are 53. 03 34.3 | 1.547 55. 84 39.4 1.417 53. 64 38.5 1.392 58.08 38.3 1.515 | 61.80 39.1 1. 579 
eT 58. 89 37.9) 1.656 57.16 39. 5 1,448 54. 25 38.5 1.410 59.04 38.9 1.519 | 61.94 39.3 1. 576 
Midecectinds 66. 97 41.6 | 1.610 58. 86 40.0 1. 470 54.22 37.6 1.443 61.15 40.0 1.529 | 63.08 40.0 1. 577 
, CES 62.17 39.6 | 1.570 58.12 40.6 1. 431 56. 88 39.0 1. 457 60. 00 39.4 1.524 | 63.16 40.1 1. 576 
August ....... 59. 40 38, 2 1. 553 59. 37 40.8 1. 454 54. 89 38.2 1. 436 58. 96 38.8 1.521 | 61.06 39.0 1. 567 



































' State and ares hours and gross earnings are poepeses | various cooperat- 
ing State agencies. Owing to differences in methodo the data may not be 
strictly comparable among the States or with the national averages. Varia- 
tions in earnings among the States and areas reflect, to some extent, differ- 
ences with respect to industrial composition. Revised data for all except the 
two most recent months will be identified by an asterisk for the first month’s 





publication of such data. A number of States also make available more de- 
tailed indu data as well as information for earlier periods which my be 
secured directly upon request to the appropriate State agency as listed in 
footnote 1, table A-10. 

+ Revised series not comparable with preceding data shown. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 





TaBLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 





























Commodities 
[1935-39= 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration ! 
“ Housefur- | Miscella- 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent Gee ena eine! nishings neous ® 
Total | electricity fuels Ice 

913: Average. .....-.-.-.--...-- 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 (4 (¢ (¢ 59.1 50.9 
to14: JOP cccncceccccce-ccccse- 71.7 81.7 69. 8 92. 2 62.3 yi f 60. 8 52.0 
1918: December. ...-.----.----- 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90.4 (4) f 121.2 83.1 
SS es 149.4 185.0 209.7 119.1 104.8 4) ’ 4) 169.7 100. 7 
1920: Average........-........- 122.5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 (4) ‘ ty 111.7 104. 6 
1932: Average......-----.------ 97.6 86. 5 90.8 116.9 103. 4 (4) 4) 4) 85.4 101.7 
WER AVEIEED. ...0ccccccccsscce 99. 4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98. 9 99. 1 100. 2 101.3 100.7 
BEE Bisa c sanscctopeece 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 99. 0 95. 2 100.0 100. 6 100. 4 

1040: Average. -.........-......- 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 98.0 101.9 100. 4 100. 5 101.1 
1043: AVGRGED. -<ccccaccec.cccee 105. 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 108. 3 104. 1 107.3 104.0 
Re 100.8 97.6 101.2 105.0 100. 8 97.5 105. 4 100.3 100. 2 101.8 
December 15..........---- 110.5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 06.7 113.1 105. 1 116.8 107.7 

1 DU cdiewcesecconecves 116.5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105.4 96. 7 115.1 110.0 122.2 110.9 
1943: Average........-......-.- 123.6 138.0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 96.1 120.7 114.2 125.6 115.8 
SOR: BER nceccencececocces 125. 5 136. 1 138.8 108. 2 109.8 95.8 126.0 115.8 136.4 121.3 
SE Be edeencdencscoossn 128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 128.3 115.9 145.8 124.1 
pA eS 129.3 140.9 146.4 (5) 111.4 95. 2 131.0 115.8 146.0 124.5 
eles iicenemanndy 139.3 159.6 160. 2 108.6 112.4 92.4 136. 9 115.9 159. 2 128.8 
ana 133.3 145.6 157.2 108. 5 110. 92.1 133.0 115.1 156.1 127.9 
November 15............- 152.2 187.7 171.0 (5) 114.8 91.8 142.6 117.9 171.0 132.5 
FO Ene 159. 2 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 92.0 156. 1 125.9 184. 4 139.9 
PE Dicchenacacncees 167.0 206. 9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92.6 171.1 129.8 191.4 144.4 
EO a! 171.2 210. 2 198.0 117.4 133.9 94.3 183. 4 135. 2 195.8 149.9 
September 15...........-- 174.5 215. 2 201.0 118. 5 137.3 04.6 191.0 137.6 198.1 152.7 
ES 173. 6 211.5 201.6 118.7 137.8 95. 4 191.4 137.9 198. 8 153.7 
November 15.......-.-.... 172.2 207.5 201.4 118.8 137.9 95. 4 191.6 138.0 198. 7 153.9 
ET Minsctnaccndocoe 171.4 205. 0 200. 4 119.5 137.8 95.3 191.3 138. 4 198. 6 154.0 

1000: January 16................ 170.9 204. 8 196. 5 119.7 138, 2 95. 5 191.8 139.0 196. 5 154. 1 
LS nivescinsiciinaiaitiotoniine 169. 0 199.7 195.1 119.9 138.8 96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 154. 1 
A AR 169. 5 201.6 193. 9 120.1 138.9 96. 1 192.5 140.4 193.8 154.4 
ang | 169.7 202.8 192.5 120.3 137.4 96.8 187.8 140.5 191.9 154. 6 
EE 169. 2 202.4 191.3 120.4 135. 4 96. 9 182. 7 140.1 189. 5 154.5 
Rl ais cenit 169. 6 204.3 190.3 120.6 135.6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
ER Ss ee 168. 5 201.7 188. 5 120.7 135. 6 96.9 183.1 139.9 186. 8 154.3 
| i GR 168.8 202. 6 187.4 120.8 135.8 97.1 183.1 141.1 184.8 154.8 
September 15...........-. 169.6 204.2 187.2 121.2 137.0 97.1 185.9 141.5 185.6 155.2 























1 The ““Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’’ 
formerly known as the ‘‘Cost of living index’’ measures average changes in 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 
bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
in large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains detailed description of methods 
used in constructing this index, Additional information on the consumers’ 

ce index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Olfice of 


co Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 
groups of living essentials. 
since 1913. 


Indexes for all large cities: combined are available 
The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 





varies from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 


World War I. 


2 The group index formerly entitled “‘Fuel, electricity, and ice’’ is now des- 


ignated ‘‘Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration”’. 
those previously published for ‘‘Fuel, electricity, and ice.’’ 


Indexes are comparable with 
The subgroup 


“Other fuels and ice’ has been discontinued; separate indexes are presented 


for ‘“‘Other fuels” and ‘‘Ice.”’ 


3 The miscellaneous group covers transportation (such as automobiles 
and their upkeep and public transportation fares); medical care (includin 
professional care and medicines); household operation (covering supplies anc 
different kinds of paid services); recreation (that is, newspapers, motion 


pictures and tobacco products); personal care (barber- and beauty-shop 


service and toilet articles) ; etc. 


4 Data not available. 


5 Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 






















































































[1935-39 = 100] 
i | 
Cit | Sept. |Aug. 15,\July 15, June 15,|May 15,|Apr. 15,|Mar. 15,|Feb 15,(Jan. 15,| Dee. 15,| Nov. 15,/Oct. 15, Sept. 15, June 15,| Aug. 17 
sad 15,1949) 1949 | 1049 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1946 || 939° 
— NN ee ee _ | ——_ 
Average -| 169.6 168. 8 168. 5 | 169. 6 169. 2 | 169. 7 169. 5 169.0 170. 9 171.4 172.2 173. 6 174.5 133.3 98.4 
Atlanta, Ga (2) 172.3 (?) (?) 170. 5 (?) (?) 170.1 (?) (?) 173.7 ) (?) 133.8 98.0 
Faltimore, Md ;' 174.0 (7) (?) 174.2 (?) (2) 173.9 (2) (*) 174.0 (?) ) 179. 2 135. 6 08.7 
Birmingham, Ala... 171.8 171.1 171.0 172. 1 171.4 171.6 171.8 171.7 173.7 174.8 175.0 176.9 178. 6 136. 5 8.5 
Boston. Mass ; 165.4 163. 8 162. 6 163. 3 162. 2 162. 4 162. 5 161.4 1*3. 9 164.7 166. 7 167.8 169.0 127.9 97.1 
Buffalo, N.Y (2) (?) 169. 4 (?) (?) 168.3 (?) (?) 169. 8 (?) (?) 172.7 (?) 132. 6 98.5 
Chicago, 0! Re aa 75.8 174.4 173.9 175.9 174.2 175.0 174. 5 172.9 174.9 175.4 175. 9 178. 1 179. 4 130.9 987 
Cincinnati, Ohio... be 170.8 168. 8 168, 7 170. 5 169. 1 170.7 170.7 169.7 172.0 172.2 173.8 175.5 176.3 132. 2 97.3 
Cleveland, Ohio.......-. (2) 171.6 (?) (7) 171.5 (4) (?) 172.5 (?) (3) 4176.2 (?) (?) 134. 7 100.9 
Denver, Colo........... (2) (2) 167.8 (2) (2) 169. 9 (2) (2) 171.0 (?) (?) 171.0 (2) 131.7 98.4 
Detroit, Mich._... , 170.4 169.9 170.4 172.0 171.6 17L. 1 170.8 170.7 171.6 172.8 173.1 174.6 175.4 136. 4 98.5 
Houston, Tex... seed 171.4 170. 4 170. 4 170. 5 170. 6 171.0 170.2 170. 2 172.6 173.8 173.9 174.7 175.4 130. 5 100.7 
Indianapolis, Ind...........|  @) (3) 171.0] (® 171.9} (@ (2) 173.6 | () (2) 178.0} @ 131.9 | 99 
Jackson ville, Fla oa | 176.5 (3) (?) 174.9 2) (?) 174.3 (?) (?) 176. 2 iS (?) 179.1] 138.4 OR, § 
Kansas City, Mo....... | (2) () 162.1 (2) 2) 163.3 (?) (2) 165. 1 (?) 2) 167.5 (2) 129. 4 98.6 
Los Angeles, Calif... --| 167.1 166. 8 167.2 168.7 169. 6 171.2 171.0 | 4171.3 172.7 172.7 172.2 171.8 171.0 136. 1 100.5 
Manchester, N. H......_. () 170.0 (3) (?) 170. 6 (?) ) 172.3 (?) (?) 176.5 (?) 134. 7 97.8 
Memphis, Tenn..... 172.7 3) (2) 173. 5 (2) (2) 173.3 2) 174.3 (2) (2) 177.1 134. 5 97.8 
Milwaukee, Wis... (2) 166. 9 (?) (?) 169. 3 (2) (2) 168. 7 3) (?) 171.2 (2) (2) 131.2 97.0 
Minneapolis, Minn. ' 168.3 (?) (?) 169. 1 (3) 169.3 (2) (?) 170.8 (?) (2) 173. 8 129. 4 99.7 
Mobile, Ala RE 169.2} (3) (2) 170.3} (3) 2) 171.1 (2) (2) 173.5 | (3) (2) 177.3 | 1329 98. 6 
New Orleans, La.... , (?) 173. 8 (?) (?) 172. 5 (2) (?) 173. 2 (2) (2) 176.6 (2) (3) 138.0 09.7 
New York, N. Y.........- -| 167.5 166. 8 167.1 167.0 166. 8 168. 1 167.4 166. 8 169. 2 169. 2 171.0 171.7 173.3 135. 8 99.0 
Norfolk, Va.......-. vodeill (2) 170. 2 (7) () 170.3 (2) (?) 170. 6 (2) (2) 174.0 (?) (?) 135, 2 97.8 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 169. 6 168. 7 167.5 169, 2 169. 9 169.0 169.0 168. 5 170.4 170. 6 171.7 174.1 174.8 132. 5 97.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa , “ 172.3 172.4 171.9 173.1 172.9 173.0 172.7 172.1 174.6 174.9 175.9 177.1 178.3 134.7 08.4 
Portiand, Maine... .. sooedh (Ee (2) (2) 165. 8 (?) (2) 165.0 (?) (?) 167.1 (?) (3) 170.7 128. 7 97.1 
Portland, Oreg.......... 6 (?) 4175.1 (?) ts) 177.6 (?) (2) 178. 6 ( 180. 1 f 140.3 100.1 
EL, Wieumsccecastes ) 4 164.4 (3) 2) 164. 2 ) (2) 166. 5 (?) (2) 170.0 3) 128.2 98 0 
Rt. Louls, Mo.. ndatieee 168.9 169. 8 () 169.0 (?) (2) 171.1 ) (?) 175.0 131.2 98.1 
San Francisco, Calif. . * . 173.0 , 4) 173.7 i (2) 174.6 ‘ (2) 176.7 ts (2) 177.1 | 137.8 99.3 
I Che eimaduedine< (2) 173.3 (?) 2) 174.9 (?) 2) 176.7 (?) 2) 178. 4 (?) 140.6 99.3 
i Ee 2) 169. 5 (3) () 168.4 (?) (?) 166. 8 (?) (2) 169. 4 (2) (?) 132. 2 96 0 
Se ) 170.8 (?) (?) 172.5 ts (?) 174.3 (?) (?) 174.3 () 137.0 100.3 
Washington, D. C.......... (?) 166.0 (?) (3) 165. 3 (2) 164. 1 () (?) 167.1 q@ (?) 133.8 98. 6 
1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule, 
1 Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 3 Corrected. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 






























































[1935-39 = 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
Food Housefurnishings | Miscellaneous 
City Total Gas and electricity 
Sept. 15, Sept. 15,| Aug. 15, |Sept. 15, Aug. 15, |Sept. 15, Sept. 15,| Aug. 15 
194 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 
ES _——— — 
Average. ....-.2------- 204. 2 137.0} 135.8 97.1 97.1 185. 6 155. 2 154. 8 
Atlanta, Ga.---------. 206. 9 143.6 143.6 83. 4 83.3 () 160.3 
Baltimore, Md--.---.-- 216. 4 4 148. 5 146.8 127.4 127.8 194.1 153.6 () 
Birmingham, Ala... ..- 201.9 7 131.1 131.1 79.6 79.6 179. 2 3 150.1 
Boston, Mass..--.--.-- 197.1 6 151.0 148.7 117.6 117.8 177.4 3 152. 5 
Buffalo, N. Y..------- 198. 2 144.6 143. 5 110.0 110.0 (') (') 
Chicago, Ill_...----.--- 212. 1 7 128.1 128. 0 83. 5 83. 5 172.7 7 155. 6 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ----- 205. 4 »2 144.9 142.4 101.9 101.9 176.7 3 155.3 
Cleveland, Ohio... ---. 211.1 143.9 143. 2 105. 6 105. 6 (’) 152. 6 
Denver, Colo....-..--- 200. 2 112.1 112.1 69. 2 69. 2 (‘) (‘) 
Detroit, Mich......--- 197.4 147.4 145.2 91.6 91.6 197.1 5 166.3 
Houston, Tex..-.-.---- 212.2 98. 1 98. 2 81.4 81.5 185. 1 5 155. 4 
Indianapolis, Ind_--._- 200. 5 199 3 157.5 155.8 86. 6 86. 6 (‘) (*) 
Jacksonville, Fla. -.-.--- 208. 5 206. 0 146. 4 146. 4 100. 5 100. 5 174.6 7 (‘) 
Kansas City, Mo-...... 190.7 | 187.2 125.3 | 126.4 66. 6 66.8 (') (') 
Los Angeles, Calif...-- 202. 8 201.7 95. 1 94.8 89.3 89.3 179.7 9.9 .5 154.4 
Manchester, N. H--.--- 203. 3 202. 1 152.9 148.7 99. 2 99. 4 (') (‘) 
Memphis, Tenn_...--- 213.0 214.3 140.3 140.0 77.6 77.0 169. 7 7 () 
Milwaukee, Wis....--- 203. 7 200. 0 145.8 144.6 110.9 110.9 (‘) 149.7 
Minneapolis, Minn....| 192.8 190. 1 138.0 127.4 78.9 78.9 177.9 4 (’) 
Mobile, Ala....--...--- 207.0 206. 6 129. 0 129.1 83.8 83.9 165.8 1 (‘) 
New Orleans, La------ 215.5 214.4 .9 113.4 113.4 75.1 75.1 (‘) 145.7 
New York, N. Y.-.--- 205. 8 204. 1 2 134.8 133. 5 102. 0 101.9 174.3 3 157.7 
 § =a 208. 9 206. 1 .0 152.5 151.0 102.6 102.6 (‘) 5 152.9 
Philadelphia, Pa... ..- 199. 9 198. 3 3.6 + 143.8 142.7 108. 9 108. 9 192. 2 0 3 152.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa........| 208.0 207.9 9.6 1 137.8 137.7 103.4 103. 4 189. 6 3 a 146.4 
Portland, Maine_...._. 193.8 194. 8 .2 149.3 143.7 108. 2 108. 2 183. 1 .0 (‘) 
Portland, Oreg---.-.-- 211.1 211.6 132.9 132.3 93. 9 94.0 (’) ') 
Richmond, Va......-_- 202. 4 200. 7 146. 5 143.5 109. 4 109. 4 (1) t) 
St. Louis, Mo.......-- 211.6 210.6 134.0 132 1 88 4 88. 4 167.0 6 i) 
San Francisco, Calif...) 213.7 | 209.9 82. 7 82.7 72.7 72.7 159.3 4 ') 
Savannah, Ga.....___- 218.3 212. 5 149.7 146.4 108. 6 108. 6 (1) i) 
Scranton, Pa........_- 208. 3 206. 1 146. 2 143. 0 98.3 91.8 (1) 9 144.1 
Seattle, Wash........- 208. 0 205. 5 127.6 127.6 92.3 92.3 (*) 3.8 159. 6 
Washington, D. C_.._- 203. 8 203. 5 140.6 137.5 100. 6 98. 6 (') 4 156.9 





! Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 
ly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional 


are obtained month 


cities according to a staggered schedule, 





2 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a stag- 


gered schedule, 
4 Correction. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,! by Group, for Selected Periods 
(1935-39 = 100] 
Cc oe ” Meats Fruits and vegetables 
als |Meats 
’ J Dairy Fats | § 
Year and month All and | poul- Chick-) Fish prod- | Eggs Bever- — rosy 
foods |bakery| try Beef ens ucts Cen ages c and 
prod-| an Total | and | Pork | Lamb Total | Fresh ned | Dried Oils | sweets 
ucts fish veal 
1923: Average.......| 124.0 | 105.8 | 101.2 |.......|......-}.....2.].-.---.]..---- fee 129.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2] j75, 
Ft See lL! UL OS ee ee ES eae eee 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0 | ja 0 
1020: Average....... Fie ©) (aa Se a ae Se ae 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2 1143 
1032: Average....... See SE Pe Becccccs Ce RRS MEE es Cee 84.9 | 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9! 91.1 91.2) 112.6] 71.1 89% 
1030: Average....... 95.2 04.5 06. 6 96.6 | 101.1 88.9 99.5 93.8 | 101.0 95.9 91.0 04.5 95.1 92.3 93.3 95.5 87.7 | 1006 
August... .. 03.5 03.4 05.7 95.4 99.6 88.0 98.8 94.6) 99.6 93.1 90.7 92.4 92.8 91.6; 90.3 04.9) 84.5 95.8 
1940: Average....... 06. 6 06. 8 95.8 04.4 | 102.8 81.1 09.7 04.8 | 110.6 | 101.4 93.8 96. 5 97.3 92.4 | 100.6 92.5 82.2 96 § 
1041: Average....... 105. 5 07.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2] 97.9) 106.7 | 101.5 94.0) 1064 
December_.....| 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 100.7 | 114.4 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 114.4 
1042: Average... --| 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 } 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 | 19 5 
1943: Average....... 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.} 
1044: Average....... 136.1 | 108.4 | 120.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 129.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 128 5 
1045: Average....... 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0 | 19 5 
| = 140.9 | 100.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0) 1285 
1046: Average....__. 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1! 1439 
(SSE SS 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4] 1269 
November. ...| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167. 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4) 1705 
1047: Average....... 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5 | 180.9 
1048: Average....... 210.2 | 170.9 | 246.5 | 243.9 | 258.5 | 222.5 | 246.8 | 203.2 | 312.8 | 204.8 | 208.7 | 205.2 | 212.4 | 158.0 | 246.8 | 205.0 | 195.5 | 1749 
September . . 215.2 70.7 | 265.3 | 265.9 | 280.8 | 247.9 | 256.6 | 209.4 | 314.9 | 208.7 | 226.6 | 195.8 | 199.6 | 159.0 | 249.1 | 205.6 | 196.8) i739 
October.......| 211.5 70.0 | 256.1 | 254.3 | 269.8 | 233.9 | 249.4 | 204.0 | 325.9 | 203.0 | 239.0 | 193.5 | 197.3 | 158.9 | 238.1 | 205.9 193 0 | 173 
November. _..| 207.5 | 160.9 | 246.7 | 243.1 | 262.4 | 214.4 | 246.5 | 200.5 | 328.1 | 190.5 | 244.3 | 189.4 | 192.4 | 159.4 | 230.6 | 206.4 | 189.4! 173 
December.....| 205.0 | 170.2 | 241.3 | 235.4 | 255.1 | 206.2 | 238.6 | 208.0 | 328.1 | 199.2 | 217.3 | 192.3 | 196.2 | 1590.4 | 229.8 | 207.8 | 184.4 | 173.0 
1049: January....... on 8 | 170.5 | 235.9 | 228.2 | 244.5 | 203.1 | 234.4 | 208.9 | 331.7 | 196.0 | 209.6 | 205.2 | 213.3 | 159.2 | 228.4 | 208.7 | 174.7 73.4 
February..... . .7 | 170.0 | 221.4 | 212.3 | 220.5 | 106.3 | 228.4 | 199.0 | 327.2 | 192.5 | 179.6 | 213.7 | 224.9 | 158.6 | 224.6 | 209.0 | 159.8) 1743 
March...... 201.6 | 170.1 | 220.6 | 222.5 | 230.3 | 206.4 | 240.7 | 198.9 | 325.9 | 190.3 | 180.1 | 214.5 | 226.0 | 158.0 | 227.9 | 208.5 | 155.1 175.6 
 T +See 202.8 | 170.3 | 234.4 | 228.5 | 233.3 | 200.5 | 271.0 | 201.2 | 321.3 | 184.9 | 183.8 | 218.6 | 231.5 | 157.1 | 228.3 | 208.2] 149.8) 1762 
aes 202.4 | 170.1 | 232.3 | 228.0 | 235.2 | 203.9 | 275.5 | 190.5 | 315.4 | 182.6 | 190.9 | 220.7 | 234.6 | 156.3 | 227.5 | 207.2 | 144.4/ 1781 
s eee 204.3 | 169.7 | 240.6 | 239.3 | 247.8 | 216.0 | 278.4 | 184.4 | 312.6 | 182.0 | 198.0 | 217.9 | 231.1 | 155.3 | 227.3 | 207.6 | 142.9/| 1765 
Se 201.7 | 189.5 | 236.0 | 234.4 | 245.3 | 209.8 | 265.5 | 182.8 | 307.7 | 182.2 | 204.1 | 210.2 | 221.2 | 154.2 | 228.1 | 208.2! 141.0) 1762 
DE cccone 202.6 | 160.4 | 230.5 | 237.3 | 246.3 | 221.9 | 247.8 | 191.5 | 308.9 | 184.9 | 222.2 | 201.9 | 211.4 | 149.7 | 229.6 | 208.8 | 144.0 176 
September. ...| 204.2 | 169.7 | 243.6 | 242.0 | 249.9 | 227.6 | 254.7 | 192.5 | 211.9 | 185.3 | 232.6 | 199.8 | 209.0 | 148.0 | 230.1 | 211.0 | 148.3) 174.8 





























'The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. 
prisms included are selected to represent food sales to moderate-income 
farnilies. 

The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 
fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- 
tive importance of chain and independent store sales, in computing city aver- 
age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 


income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, in 
meg Fie J aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for al 
cities combined. 

Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1948 (1935-39= 100), may be found in Bulle- 
tin No. 965, ‘‘Retail Prices of Food, 1948,’’ Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, table 3, > 7. Mimeographed tables of the same 
data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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REVIEW, NOVEMBER 1949 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 609 
TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 
[1935-39 100} 

Cit Sept. | Aug. July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan, Dee. Nov Oct. Sept. | June Aug. 

. y 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1948 1948 1948 1948 1946 1939 
? United States. ............-- 204.2 | 202.6 | 201.7) 204.3 | 2024/ 202.8) 201.6/ 199.7| 204.8] 205.0] 207.5| 201.5 | 215.2 | 145.6 | 93. 6 
. re 206.9 | 203.9; 198.3 / 200.5| 197.0/ 197.5] 198.3] 194.7] 2021 203.3 | 205.9] 208.3) 214.2] 141.0 92.5 
Baltimore, Md. --...-..-..-- 216.4 215.4 211.5 216.2 213.0 212.4 212.9 210.3 213.5 214.6 218.7 224.5 228. 7 152. 4 04.7 
4 Birmingham, Ala........... 201.9 199.8 198.6 201.4 198. 5 198.3 197.4 195.8 202.0 204.8 205. 4 210.8 216.3 147.7 90.7 
4 Boston, Mass. .......-.....- 197.1 | 194.6 | 194.2] 195.9) 192.4] 191.3] 190.9] 187.8] 194.1] 19421! 199 2/} 202.6] 207.2] 138.0 93.5 
. Bridgeport, Conn..........- 204.8 | 201.1) 200.3} 205.0} 201.7] 198.8] 197.9] 194.9] 200.0! 201.0/ 205.9!| 2003 212.7| 139.1 93.2 
b Dull, IF. F cceccoccccese< 198.2 | 199.5 200.2| 199.6] 198.9] 195.5] 195.0] 191.4] 197.9] 200.0 201.6} 206.4; 210.1] 140.2 04.5 
Butte, Mont...............- 201.4 | 200.8) 202.1) 206.7) 202.6| 204.6} 201.3] 201.5] 205.0] 205.7] 209.3] 2149! 214.5] 130 7 4.1 
, Cedar Rapids, Iowa !._.__.. 205. 2 203. 9 205. 1 211.2 208. 1 209. 0 207.8 206. 8 211.5 211.8 214.4 218.0 220. 2 148. 2 eS ae 
Charleston, 5. C............ 193.0 | 193.9 | 190.3) 195.4] 191.3] 195.2] 193.8] 190.8] 196.9! 197 1} 198.9] 204.9] 207.7! 140.8 95.1 
| Chicago, Til. ................ 212.1) 209.2) 207.4) 211.6 | 207.0) 208.5 205.9/ 2027 | 207.3| 208.2] 211.9! 2180) 2214| 142 s 92.3 
| Cincinnati, Ohio.-.........- 205.4 | 201.6) 200.5] 204.2] 200.3] 203.2] 201.9] 199.7] 205.5! 205. 2] 209.4); 214.4] 218.0) 141.4 00. 4 
Cleveland, Ohio..-........- 211.1 210.4} 208.9] 211.2] 208.1 209.2} 210.2] 207.2] 212.8] 213.0] 217.0] 2209] 225.6! 1493 03. 6 
, Columbus, Ohio.-.........- 187.9 186.2} 182.9] 185.4] 184.3] 185.6] 184.3| 1823] 1a8. 6] 189.4}; 193.1) 197.2] 200.8! 136.4 88. 1 
| oO) Sa 207.0 | 205.3 | 204.8] 204.9) 204.4] 204.4] 202.0] 200.7| 207.1/ 208. 2] 212.7) 214.7] 217.3] 142.4 91.7 
| ~~ eae 200.2; 199.1} 204.5] 208.2/ 206.6) 208.1/ 207.0! 204.5/ 209.6] 211. 0} 207.7] 208.3] 210.5] 145.3 02.7 
ee 197.4 197.2} 197.9] 201.5| 200.0] 197.0] 195.1 194.5 | 197.3 198.7 | 199.9] 204.4 207.6 145.4 90. 6 
Fall River, Mass..-....._.- 201.7 | 201.2] 199.3] 201.1] 197.0] 199.4] 199.6] 195.3] 199.8] 200. 4} 202.5} 209.1] 211.6] 1381 05.4 
eee, TE... « nnccccncsens 212.2 | 211.6) 211.0) 211.8] 211.3) 2126] 209.6) 208.0] 215.7! 218.1 217.6 | 220.8] 223.7] 144.0 7.8 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 200.5 | 199.3 | 195.7] 200.5] 197.3] 196.7] 197.9! 195.5| 200.9 204.8} 206.8] 211.8] 216.0] 141.5 90.7 
Jackson, Miss.!............. 206.0 | 205.5 | 207.8| 205.5 | 204.7] 203.1] 203.7/ 205.4] 209.5] 213. 8| 212.7] 218.6/ 220.7] 1506)... . 
Jacksonville, Fla...........- 208.5 | 206.0; 207.0 |} 208.3) 205.6/ 206.6] 206.0] 201.2/ 210.6! 200.9 212.6! 217.5| 219.3] 150.8 95.8 
Kansas City, Mo.._...____. 190.7 | 187.2} 188.5] 190.5/ 189.0] 1898] 189.8! 189.2] 194.6! 194. 7} 198.5] 201.1] 204.4] 134.8 91.6 

Knoxville, Tenn.!__..._____- 227.3 | 226.5 | 222.3} 226.0; 223.2} 220.5) 2221] 221.3/ 230.0! 233.9 233.9 | 236.7] 241.6] 165.6 a 
Little Reek, Arx............ 201.4 | 201.6) 196.8 | 204.2/ 201.9/ 201.2| 1980! 197.2] 199.8 201.6 | 202.4; 206.5/ 212.0] 139.1 94.0 
Los Angeles, Calif.......___ 202.8 | 201.7) 202.3) 206.6{ 208.7/ 2121] 211.2| 210.8] 215.5] 214.9 213.7} 213.1] 212.1) 154.8 94.6 
a 194.3 | 192.4] 189.4 | 194.1] 189.4] 187.6] 187.7| 189.2/| 193.9] 196.6 198.9 | 201.7] 207.2] 135.6 92.1 
Manchester, N. H...._..___ 203.3 | 202.1] 200.3} 205.2) 199.4] 199.7] 199.3] 196.4] 201.8! 203.6! 2048 210.4} 215.5] 144.4 04.9 
Memphis, Tenn.__...__.___ 213.0} 214.3) 217.1) 215.3] 215.6] 214.9] 211.9] 2122] 217.1! 217.9! 219 0] 223.7] 227.8] 183.6 89.7 
Milwaukee, Wis.._.....____ 203.7 | 200.0] 201.6] 205.6] 204.9] 205.8] 203.2} 200.8 206.5 | 205.0; 207.5] 211.2! 216.3 144.3 91.1 
Minneapolis, Minn._...____ 192.8} 190.1 | 190.6] 194.3] 193.5] 193.1] 192.4] 190.1]; 195.3! 195.6 197.8 | 202.2; 206.0! 137.5 95.0 
ic cccnanistéeces 207.0 | 206.6] 205.8 | 207.9] 204.6] 203.9/ 206.9/ 207.4] 214.5] 211.8] 211. 3] 213.8] 2221] 149.8 05.5 
. * * ere 201.2 | 198.5) 198.5 | 199.6] 198.5] 199.7] 197.6] 196.3] 200.1] 201.2] 203 9} 205.8] 211.1] 147.9 05.6 
New Haven, Conn._...____ 198.3 | 194.2) 194.7] 198.5] 194.3] 194.3] 193.6! 190.9! 195.1] 194.5 199.6 | 203.5| 205.3] 140.4 93.7 
New Orleans, La..-........| 215.5] 214.4] 214.0] 215.2] 210.1] 2124] 211.0! 210 2/ 4213.2] 216.1; 218.0] 220.5| 227.7! 157.6 97. 6, 
|" > 4 &} SRR 205.8 | 204.1 | 204.1) 203.4) 202.2] 203.7] 202.4] 200.0! 205.3/ 2043] 2087 211.5 | 216.2] 149.2 95.8 
ee 208.9 | 206.1} 202.0} 206.9) 204.9) 205.2/ 203.5/ 202.0] 208.7! 209.8! 211.8 217.1 | 220.2) 146.0 93.6 
Omaha, Nebr............... 197.9 196.4] 196.2} 201.1] 196.9] 196.4] 196.5| 195.7/ 198.0] 203.1} 205. 6] 210.2] 210.3; 139.5 92.3 
i 214.4) 214.9] 214.6) 218.9) 2124] 211.1] 210.8] 207.9! 215.7] 2168/| 218.0 222.1} 230.3] 151.3 93.4 
Philadelphia, Pa..........__ 199.9 | 198.3) 195.2) 198.7] 198.1] 197.9] 196.7] 195.0] 200.4] 199.3! 20201 208 4/ 212.0] 143.5 93. 0. 
| “ST 208.0 | 207.9) 205.3 208.8) 208.0/ 206.1] 204.6/ 202.2| 208.0/ 208.0] 211.0 215.1} 219.5] 147.1 92. 5 
Portland, Maine......._.__. 193.8} 194.8) 194.7] 197.2} 191.1] 190.0] 191.5] 189.7] 1943! 195.0! 198.0 204.1 | 207.0] 138.4 05.9 
RS 211.1; 211.6] 213.6) 219.4] 218.8] 221.6] 222.5] 220.4] 224.2/ 223.5! 2229] 227 7| 231.4] 158.4 06.1 
Providence, R.I..........__ 210.9 | 209.0} 209.7/ 208.9] 206.5] 206.8) 206.4] 2029] 2101] 209.2/ 211.7] 2184 223.8] 144.9 93. 7 
Richmond, Va...........__. 202.4 | 200.7; 195.8/ 197.5] 195.0] 195.5/ 197.1] 193.5| 200.3] 201.5| 203.6] 200.7 214.1] 138.4 92.2 
Rochester, N. Y............ 198.1 | 198.6 | 197.5) 199.3! 198.3] 194.3] 193.3] 1092.1] 195.5! 196.5] 196.7 200.7 | 207.3] 142.5 92.3 
OS) Oe 211.6 | 210.6 | 206.8) 212.8 207.8; 207.5} 207.6| 207.1! 212.4] 2122] 213.1! 217.4 223.0] 147.4 | 93.8 
* - * “ee 190.3 | 188.8) 189.1 | 192.3] 191.6] 191.0] 190.4] 1889] 192.9] 1921] 194.8] 199.7 203.1 | 137.3 4.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah__.____ 203.1 | 201.0) 204.9) 207.5; 206.6) 206.6{/ 207.3] 207.4| 211.8! 200.8] 2088! 211.2 214.7 | 151.7 04.6 
San Francisco, Calif.._..___ 213.7 | 209.9) 2126) 215.5 { 215.3 | 222.1] 216.3) 219.3 | 223.2] 221.1] 219.5| 2230] 224 2] 155.5 93.8 
Savannah, Ga._.........___ 218.3 | 212.5) 210.2) 217.1) 213.2) 212.2] 212.4] 208.5/ 215.3! 216.0! 215.0] 219.2 222.4 | 158.5 06.7 
208.3 | 206.1) 202.7) 204.1) 2026) 202.2] 201.1] 196.0] 201.6/ 201.1/ 202.8] 209.2 213.2} 144.0 92.1 
Seattle, Wash............___ 208.0} 205.5; 205.8) 208.5) 209.3] 212.8) 213.5] 213.6] 214.4] 211.8] 213.4] 217.5 221.0 | 151.6 94.5 
Springfield, Ill...........___ 209.6 | 210.1) 208.4) 214.0) 207.8) 208.0/ 207.5| 206.0] 214.0] 214.4] 215.2! 2195) 206 4! 150.1 4.1 
Washington, D.C__.....___ 203.8 | 203.5) 200.4 | 202.2/ 201.2; 200.1/ 198.8] 195.2] 224] 201.8] 203.5! 209.2! 212 0] 145.5 04.1 
Wicnita, Kans.)..... 211.8) 211.9) 210.7| 216.4) 214.0] 215.3] 215.1] 213.0] 219.0) 220.4] 2222! 2000 933.0} 164.4/........ 
ton-Salem, N. C.!____. 200. 6 200. 6 198.9 200. 6 197.8 198.3 197.8 195. 6 203. 7 206. 6 206. 1 212.7 215.6 7) ae 



























































' June 1940 = 100, 
* Estimated index based on half the usual sample of reports. Remaining prices for New Orleans. 





reports lost in the mails. Index for Feb. 15 reflects the correct level of food 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 







































































Aver- | Indexes 1935-39 = 100 
age | onan 
Commodity rice i fees 
pt. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Ang 
1049 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | i939 
a —_—— 
Cereals and bakery products: | 
Cereals: Cents | al 
Flour, wheat...........5 pounds..| 47.5 184.2 | 183.6 | 183.9 | 184.9 | 186.3 | 186.0 | 186.3 | 186.4 | 187.0 | 185.7 | 184.0 | 184.2 | 184.9 82.1 
TS OS SSRIS R AS 11 ounces..| 16.8 | 177.8 | 1780 | 179.0 | 178.7 | 178.6 | 178.2 | 178.0 | 177.8 | 177.4 | 177.8 | 177.6 | 177.2 | 177.1 927 
Oo, ee pound... 8.7 | 182.2 | 182.4 | 181.7 | 181.7 | 184.6 | 184.7 | 185.1 | 186.4 | 189.0 | 194.9 | 199.5 | 210.5 | 214.0 90.7 
IN... ncatnddiidedeanee do....| 18.4 | 103.3 | 106.1 | 104.9 | 104.6 | 106.6 | 107.5 | 107.3 | 107.4 | 107.2 | 107.6 | 109.4 | 112.1 | 121.1 (2) 
Rolled oats # ...........20 ounces..| 16.3 | 148.1 | 148.4 | 149.0 | 149.2 | 149.3 | 150.0 | 151.8 | 152.2 | 155.5 | 155.8 | 155.2 | 155.5 | 155.6 | (3) 
Bakery products: — 
Na ee pound..| 14.0 | 164.2 | 164.1 | 164.2 | 164.3 | 163.8 | 164.0 | 163.5 | 163.3 | 163.2 | 163.0 | 162.8 | 162.7 | 163.1 93.2 1913: Av 
Vanilla cookies............_. do....| 45.2 | 193.2 | 191.3 | 190.8 | 190.9 | 194.0 | 194.5 | 194.4 | 194.3 | 195.6 | 194.9 | 194.1 | 193.0 | 1924) (@ 1914: Jul 
Meats, poultry, and fish: 1918 No 
Meats: 1920: Ma 
Beef: 1939: Avé 
Round steak..........._. do....| 90.9 | 269.2 | 264.7 | 263.1 | 264.6 | 246.8 | 240.7 | 234.5 | 218.5 | 248.3 | 261.1 | 269.3 | 277.3 | 202.5 | 1027 
Rib roast................do....| 69.6 | 241.7 | 237.8 | 237.0 | 230.6 | 228.2 | 226.5 | 224.1 | 213.8 | 241.7 | 253.1 | 262.0 | 267.2 | 277.6 74 1992: Ave 
Chock foast........... do 56.9 | 253.8 | 248.1 | 249.6 | 252.0 | 236.6 | 237.3 | 235.0 | 224.3 | 257.7 | 276.8 | 201.5 | 301.1 | 315.0 7.1 1939: Avé 
7 ried i i ail do....| 51.9 | 168.0 | 167.2 | 167.2 | 168.4 | 162.7 | 161.8 | 161.9 | 156.8 | 175.9 | 181.7 | 184.6 | 193.7 | 199.2/ (&) Au 
, Cutlets. 7. a do....| 101.6 | 254.6 | 252.6 | 249.7 | 254.7 | 248.1 | 251.5 | 250.0 | 251.9 | 248.7 | 248.7 | 248.4 | 253.6 | 258.5] 101.1 we 
"ork: : Ave 
et aa do....| 87.0 | 264.0 | 253.6 | 234.6 | 252 4 | 299.5 | 290.6 | 223.5 | 201.6 | 203.4 | 204.6 | 219.7 | 254.1 | 2786! ws = 
Bacon, siiced............ do....| 67.6 | 177.6 | 173.5 | 169.4 | 168.4 | 166.9 | 176.8 | 178.8 | 179.5 | 190.0 | 195.8 | 200.7 | 207.0 | 207.2 80.9 1942: Ave 
Ham, whole............. do....| 68.5 | 233.0 | 232.7 | 222.5 | 218.6 | 211.3 | 221.2 | 217.2 | 213.3 | 222.5 | 223.3 | 227.2 | 230.4 | 253.3 92.7 1943: Ave 
, _ iccesscestound do....| 35.7 | 171.3 | 169.5 | 163.1 | 161.9 | 161.4 | 167.5 | 169.7 | 171.1 | 191.6 | 211.6 | 200.1 | 200.2 | 196.1 69.0 1944: Ave 
AMD: 
ES 2.) eee do....| 73.3 | 258.7 | 251.7 | 269.7 | 282.8 | 279.8 | 275.3 | 244.5 | 232.1 | 238.1 | 242.4 | 250.4 | 253.4 | 260.7 95.7 1945: Ave 
A ae Ee ee 192.5 | 191.5 | 182.8 | 184.4 | 190.5 | 201.2 | 198.9 | 199.0 | 208.9 | 208.0 | 200.5 | 204.0 | 209.4 94.6 Aus 
Frying chickens: § 
New York dressed *..... RR Rt ee Es ee (*) () (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 1946: Ave 
was es GE GUD Mccndabesl GEE lnaddbsdlodsadeeiecdcbobldsnantdssnescttsaienes (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) Jun 
‘ish: No 
Fish (fresh, frozen)*.......... do....)| (*% 260.1 | 254.4 | 251.1 | 252.2 | 254.5 | 261.4 | 266.8 | 267.2 | 272.4 | 268.5 | 268.1 | 270.2 | 264.0 98.8 1947: Ave 
Salmon, pink ®..... 16-ounce can..| 656.2 | 428.8 | 434.1 | 439.0 | 454.4 | 458.4 | 460.7 | 462.7 | 466.3 | 468.3 | 466.0 | 467.0 | 452.6 | 429.2 97.4 
Deby products: 1948: Ave 
(6 Sa pound..| 72.8 | 200.1 | 198.5 | 192.9 | 193.2 | 194.6 | 197.0 | 201.8 | 203.6 | 205.9 | 207.6 | 205.7 | 212.7 | 232.7 84.0 Sep’ 
Cheese. . . : ee ae a do....| 62.0 | 230.2 | 228.6 | 225.8 | 226.4 | 226.5 | 227.5 | 230.9 | 234.0 | 245.8 | 246.8 | 246.6 | 259.0 | 264.1 92.3 Oct 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ......... quart..} 20.8 | 169.8 | 169.8 | 168.4 | 167.9 | 168.4 | 170.1 | 176.2 | 177.5 | 179.9 | 184.5 | 185.3 | 186.0 | 185.4 97.1 Nov 
Milk, fresh (grocery)........... do....| 19.6 | 174.1 | 174.6 | 172.2 | 171.6 | 171.6 | 174.4 | 179.8 | 182.4 | 185.7 | 189.4 | 191.4 | 191.1 | 189.4 96.3 Dec 
Milk, evaporated ..14%-ounce can..| 12.6 | 177.3 | 177.5 | 179.2 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 186.5 | 192.5 | 200.2 | 204.6 | 208.0 | 210.0 | 216.9 | 220.8 93.9 
Dt Dh Pb itecnceseoansenel dozen..| 80.5 | 232.6 | 222.2 | 204.1 | 198.0 | 190.9 | 183.8 | 180.1 | 179.6 | 209.6 | 217.3 | 244.3 | 239.0 | 226.6 90.7 1949: Jam 
Fruits and vegetables: Feb 
Fresh fruits: Mar 
IS a eee pound... 9.7 | 184.7 | 192.1 | 248.1 | 309.9 | 311.4 | 306.2 | 289.8 | 275.5 | 255.7 | 241.5 | 229.1 | 220.7 | 216.7 81.6 Apr 
Bananas.....................do0....| 16.4 | 271.4 | 275.0 | 280.7 | 284.3 | 274.1 | 272.8 | 275.2 | 272.7 | 267.7 | 269.3 | 270.6 | 289.9 | 269.3 97.3 a} 
Oranges, size 200........... dozen..| 52.0 | 183.4 | 200.1 | 215.5 | 209.0 | 194.2 | 173.2 | 175.8 | 165.7 | 168.4 | 153.7 | 151.0 | 192.1 | 187.2 96.9 June 
Fresh vegetables: July 
OR a pound 17.0 | 156.4 | 154.1 | 168.5 | 175.0 | 186.8 | 209.4 | 194.3 | 222.0 | 234.6 | 173.3 | 224.9 | 155.1 | 172.0 61.7 Aug 
0 SE ET do.. 6.4 | 168.1 | 176.3 | 164.2 | 170.0 | 214.3 | 197.8 | 211.9 | 179.2 | 163.7 | 142.5 | 133.7 | 139.7 | 136.5 103. 2 Sept 
REE bunch 10.6 | 197.0 | 191.3 | 187.2 | 188.9 | 187.4 | 181.0 | 184.3 | 196.7 | 199.9 | 184.2 | 184.3 | 191.6 | 190.8 84.9 
ER TESTERS. fm head..| 21.0 | 254.7 | 209.3 | 156.5 | 131.8 | 163.6 | 243.2 | 223.3 | 220.2 | 185.9 | 170.8 | 158.9 | 163.0 | 156.2 97.6 
ee eee pound... 7.4 | 179.3 | 160.3 | 186.6 | 204.3 | 187.8 | 155.3 | 148.1 | 153.9 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 154.6 | 147.8 | 154.2 86.8 1 BLS w 
Potatoes .....-15 pounds 75.1 | 208.4 | 222.1 | 233.5 | 250.7 | 271.6 | 246.5 7.2 | 237.9 | 225.5 | 208.3 | 199.1 | 202.4 | 210.8 91.9 markets 
Ph. éubcduamoovasanned pound..| 14.9 | 206.8 | 193.0 | 177.2 | 143.8 | 154.2 | 190.4 | 213.8 | 259.4 | 202.3 | 163.2 | 155.1 | 161.2 | 183.9 118.4 
Sweetpotatoes............... do....| 10.7 | 206.1 | 270.8 | 322.6 | 330.4 | 312.4 | 268.5 | 234.2 | 220.9 | 211.4 | 198.1 | 181.9 | 181.1 | 196.2 115.7 m 1-day 
Canned fruits: Monthly | 
Se eee No. 24 can 30.0 | 155.5 | 158.3 | 161.6 | 163.5 | 166.8 | 168.4 | 168.2 | 168.4 | 169.0 | 168.2 | 168.2 | 166.5 | 165.1 92.3 The 
EG es, do....| 39.3 | 180.9 | 183.0 | 183.7 | 182.5 | 182.2 | 182.5 | 182.5 | 182.6 | 180.4 | 181.3 | 178.1 | 176.2 | 174.4 96. 0 with wel 
Canned vegetables: detailed 
J (ee oe No. 2can..| 19.2 | 155.1 | 155.3 | 155.7 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 158.8 | 159.8 | 159.4 | 160.2 | 160.4 | 159.7 | 160.2 | 159.3 | 8&6 Calculatio 
LE SRS ee do....| 14.6 112.3 | 112.9 | 113.5 | 113.8 | 113.8 | 115.0 | 115.3 | 127.0 | 117.1 | 117.2 | 117.5 | 116.7 | 116.9 | 89.8 the Journ: 
_ TSSRESSS® s do....| 14.3 | 158.8 | 161.4 | 171.8 | 174.5 | 175.2 | 175.4 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 179.6 | 180.0 | 181.4 | 181.3 | 183.2 92 d Mi 
Dried fruits: Prunes........... pound..| 23.5 | 231.3 | 230.2 | 228.9 | 226.9 | 226.2 | 226.4 | 224.0 | 220.9 | 218.9 | 216.6 | 211.6 | 2091 | 205.6 | 94.7 monthly 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans..do....| 16.5 | 224.4 | 224.7 | 223.1 | 223.9 | 225.7 | 227.4 | 230.0 | 226.4 | 239.1 | 246.2 | 255.7 | 278.2 | 311.5 83.0 econo 
pores: eae. pagtbecbesaeannated do....| 52.9 | 210.6 | 208.4 | 207.8 | 207.2 | 206.8 | 207.8 | 208.1 | 208.6 | 208. 207. 206.0 | 205.5 | 205.2 93.3 
ats and olls: 
BAPE. cocce aaa ee See do....| 20.0 | 133.9 | 129.4 | 120.1 | 121.4 | 121.2 | 125.0 | 131.2 | 133.2 | 163.2 | 181.0 | 191.4 | 196.1 | 198.5 65.2 
Hydrogenated veg. shortening '.do....| 33.0 | 159.3 | 158.9 | 163.7 | 165.4 | 167.1 | 174.9 | 176.9 | 187.1 | 197.2 | 202.8 | 204.9 | 205.6 | 207.3 93.9 
SEED pint..| 34.5 | 142.6 | 139.3 | 140.2 | 143.0 | 145.9 | 149.2 | 151.6 | 156.1 | 159.3 | 162.7 | 163.7 | 165.7 | 168.6 (*) 
iN pound..}; 31.3 | 171.8 | 163.0 | 157.7 | 159.0 | 161.3 | 170.5 | 181.9 | 186.7 | 199.0 | 208.6 | 213.4 | 220.4 | 229.8 93.6 
Sugar and sweets: 
RRL TEPER vem do....| 9.5 | 177.7 | 177.4 | 177.1 | 177.4 | 176.9 | 177.1 | 176.5 | 175.1 | 174.2 | 178.8 | 174.2 | 174.0 | 174.0} 95.6 
i July 1947= 100. ’ Priced in 27 cities. 
3 Index not computed. * 1938-39 = 100. 
3 February 1943 = 100. * Average price not computed. 
4 Not priced in earlier period. 10 Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 


* New specifications introduced in April 1949, in place of roasting chickens, 11 Inadequate quotations. 
* Priced in 29 cities. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 









































[1926= 100] 
All 
Fuel Ch Mi = modi- 
ue ‘hem- s- com- 

An Hides | rex. | and | Metals) puna.| tcals | #0US*| celta- Gomi. | Manu-| moa. | ‘ie? 

com- Farm and tile light- and in and fur- neous Raw manu- fac- ties ex- eX 

Year and month | prod- | Foods | leather ‘i | metal & nish- mate- | fac- | tured : cept 

ties # P ucts | mate- | PPO: | rials | prod- a. aa, | meee] “" | actistes! cot farm ae | 

ucts rials | ucts? ucts S| ties articles} ucts? prod- prod 

ucts 

ucts * and 
foods ? 
1913: Average..---- 69.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69.4 69.0 70.0 
1914: July-.-------- 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 65.7 
1918: November---- 136.3 150.3 128.6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143. 5 101.8 178. 0 99.2 142.3 138.8 162.7 130. 4 131.0 129.9 
1920: May..-------- 167.2 169.8 147.3 193.2 188.3 159.8 155.5 164. 4 173.7 143.3 176.5 163.4 253.0 157.8 165. 4 170.6 
1939: Average. ..--- 95.3 104. 9 99.9 109.1 90. 4 83.0 100. 5 95.4 94.0 04.3 82.6 97.5 93. 9 04.5 93.3 91.6 
1932: Average. ...-- 64.8 48.2 61 0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70.2 
1939: Average. ..--- 77.1 65.3 70.4 95. 6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90.5 76.0 86. 3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80.4 79.5 81.3 
August-......- 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85. 6 73.3 66.5 74.5 79.1 77.9 80.1 
1940: Average.-..... 78.6 67.7 71.3 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77,0 88.5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
1941: Average. .-.--. 87.3 82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103. 2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1 88.3 89.0 
Decem her. ... 93.6 04.7 90. 5 114.8 91.8 78.4 103. 3 107.8 90. 4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 04.6 93.3 93. 7 
1942: Average ....-.- 98.8 105. 9 99. 6 117.7 96.9 78.5 103.8 110.2 95. 5 102.4 89.7 100.6 92.6 08. 6 97.0 95.5 
1943: Average. .---.- 103.1 122.6 106.6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103.8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2 112.1 92.9 100. 1 98 7 96.9 
1044: Average. .-.-- 104.0 123.3 104. 9 116.7 98. 4 83.0 103.8 115.5 95.2 104.3 93.6 113.2 94.1 100.8 09. 6 08.5 
1945: Average. ...-- 105. 8 128.2 106.2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104. 7 117.8 95.2 104. 5 04.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 09.7 
August .....--. 105. 7 126.9 106. 4 118.0 99.6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104. 5 04.8 116.3 95.5 101.8 100. 9 99.9 
1946: Average--....- 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115.5 132.6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 109. 5 
/ a 112.9 140.1 112.9 122.4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 96.4 110.4 98.5 126.3 105. 7 107.3 106. 7 105. 6 
November....| 139.7 169.8 165.4 172.5 131.6 04.5 130. 2 145. 5 118.9 118.2 106.5 153.4 129.1 134.7 132.9 120.7 
1947: Average. -..... 152.1 181.2 168. 7 182. 4 141.7 108. 7 145, 179.7 127.3 131.1 115.5 165. 6 148. 5 146.0 145.5 135.2 
1948: Average..-..-.- 165.1 188.3 179.1 188. 8 149.8 134.2 163. 6 199. 1 135. 7 144.5 120. 5 178.4 158. 0 159.4 159.8 151.0 
September_...| 168.9 189.9 186. 9 187.4 149.3 136.9 172.0 204. 1 134.5 146.6 119.9 181.0 160.4 164.0 164. 1 153. 6 
October......| 165.4 183.5 178.2 185.5 148.3 137.3 172.4 203. 7 135. 5 147.5 119.0 177.0 160.0 160.3 161.2 153.4 
November....| 164.0 180.8 174.3 186.2 147.4 137.6 173. ; 203. 1 134.4 148.2 119.2 175. 2 161.0 158.8 160. 1 153. 6 
December....} 162.4 177.3 170.2 185.3 146.7 137.2 173.8 202. 2 131.1 148.4 118. 5 172.2 160.8 157.6 158. 9 153, 1 
1949: 160. 5 172.5 165.8 184.8 146.1 137.1 175. 6 202.3 126.3 148.1 117.3 169.3 160. 4 156. 2 157.8 152.9 
158. 1 168.3 161.5 182.3 145. 2 135. 9 175. 5 201. 5 122.8 148.3 115.3 165.8 149. 6 154.0 155.7 151.8 
158. 4 171.5 162.9 180. 4 143.8 134.3 174.4 200. 0 121.1 148.0 115.7 167.3 156. 9 154.1 155.3 150.7 
156.9 170. 5 162.9 179.9 142.2 132.0 171.8 196.5 117.7 147.0 115.6 165.8 153. 1 153.0 153.7 148.9 
155.7 171.2 163.8 179.2 140. 5 130.1 168. 4 193.9 118.2 146.2 113.5 165. 9 149.4 151.5 152.1 146.8 
154.5 168. 8 162.4 178.8 139. 2 129.9 167.5 191.4 116.8 145.1 111.0 164.5 146. 5 150. 7 151.2 145.6 
! ©153.5 166. 2 161.3 177.8 | ¢138.0 129.9 | ¢ 167.9 189.0 118.1 | ©143.0 | ¢110.3 163, 2 146.0 | °149.7 | ¢150.5 #145.0 
pS ©1£2.9 162.3 160.6 | ©178.9 | ¢138.1 129.7 | © 168.2 188, 2 119.7 | ©142.9 109.8 161.3 147.9 | ©149.4 | ©150.6 145.0 
September....| 153.7 163. 1 162.0 181.1 139. 0 130.6 168. 4 189. 4 117.7 142.9 109. 6 162.3 148. 0 1£0, 2 151.4 145. 5 























1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
jm prevailing on organized eee. The weekly index is calculated 

m 1-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these prices. 
Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 

dexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (Fora 
detailed description of the method of calculation see ‘‘Revised Method of 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) 

Nimsogragnee tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes are 


859193—49——_9 





available in summary form since 1947 for all commodities; all commodities 
less farm products and foods; farm products; foods; textile products; fuel and 
rns materials; metals and metal products; and building materials. 

eekly indexes are also available for the subgroups of grains, livestock, 
meats, and hides and skins. 

2 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The 
rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly 
average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor 
vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
Ane 1942 — foward in each computation through September 1946. 

© Corrected. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group and Subgroup of Commodities E: | 
. 
11926= 100) 
Group and subgroup Se 
Sept Aug. July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | June | Ane 
= ee ial 
All cormmodities ?...........] 188.7} «152.9 153.5 | 1545] 155.7] 156.9] 158.4] 158.1] 1606] 162.4] 164.0] 165.4] 168.9] 112.9 Tho 
Farm products.............- 163.1 | 162.3) 166.2] 168.8] 171.2] 170.5] 171.5] 168.3] 1725] 177.3] 180.8] 183.5] 189.9] 1401 61 0 _ 
Grains dc eeencnennel 19641] 190.4! 1541] 1549] 150.9] 163.8] 162.6] 157.2] 167.7] 171.1] 171.1] 170.4] 176.9] 151.8 Bs * 
Livestock and poultry..| 186.6| 196.3 | 188.5] 193.3] 191.5] 189.0] 195.0] 187.2] 104.7] 2046] 213.4] 223.4] 244.2] 137.4 BA 6 1935-39 
Livestock ......... 207.5 | 206.6] 200.4] 212.6] 207.7] 202.4] 209.5] 201.1] 200.9] 221.7] 2341] 246.9/ 268.8! 143.4 67? 1945..--. 
Other farm products....| 149.8 150.1 155.0 156. 7 160. 8 160.0 158. 6 158.9 159.4 161. 4 162.6 | 162.0] 1596 137. 5 60.1 1946_..-. 
Eeges'........00e] 168.3) 146.4) 138.7] 126.9) 125.2] 1244] 116.1] 112.5] 1244] 140.9] 160.9] 163.6] 148.1] 97.3 7 1947..--- 
Foods ... -cceeeeeeanel 162.0] 160.6] 161.3] 162.4] 163.8] 162.9] 1629] 161.5] 165.8] 170.2] 1743] 178.2] 1869] 1129] 67, 1948... .-- 
Dairy products.........| 153.5 | 162.7] 140.2] 146.5] 145.9] 147.2] 154.8] 159.8] 163.6] 171.2] 170.7] 174.9] 179.9] 127.3 67.9 48: Sey 
Cereal products .......- 143.7} 1428] 146.1] 145.6] 1451] 145.3] 146.5] 146.7] 148.0] 150.0] 150.5] 149.6] 153.3] 101.7 719 19s: Oc 
Fruits and veretables. 126.9 | 130.3] 1454] 157.5] 167.3] 158.1] 151.7] 162.3] 145.3] 130.8] 139.6] 137.1] 139.4] 136.1 BRS No 
eats, poultry, an 7 
Git ancontaitiiitnedth 216.1 | 2107] 2122] 215.5] 215.2] 216.0] 2148] 205.1 | 214.2] 220.8] 227.4] 239.8] 2665] 110.1) 7; De 
Meats. .......... ---| 230.4 | 224.4) 227.3] 280.3] 227.0) 224.9) 222.4) 212.5) 222.8) 230.8) 240.0) 2550] 277.4) 1166 78 949: Jar 
Other foods........ ---| 137.8] 196.5] 130.5] 127.8] 128.5] 127.6] 126.6] 127.5] 134.4] 140.9] 149.4] 150.4] 149.1] 98.1 60.3 a 
Hides and leather products..| 181.1 | ¢178.9 | 177.8] 178.8] 179.2] 179.9] 180.4) 182.3) 1848) 185.3] 186.2) 185.5] 187.4] 122.4 92.7 Mi 
Shoes _....-.-) 183.8} 183.8] 183.8] 1841] 1840] 186.9] 187.8] 187.8] 187.8] 188.0] 188.1] 189.7] 199.0] 129.5) ime 7 
Hides and skings........| 204.8] 104.5] 184.7] 186.0] 188.2] 183.4] 181.8] 185.9] 1987] 197.2] 206.0] 202.0] 2105] 121.5 77.2 Mi 
Leather __.. oe) 175.5] 173.7] 1754] 177.0) 177.4] 177.8] 178.9] 183.9] 185.4] 186.5] 183.8] 180.4] 181.9] 110.7 &y Jur 
Other leather products.| 141.1 }¢141.1 | 1424] 1444] 1446] 1447] 145.6] 145.4] 145.4] 1486] 1486] 148.6] 148.6] 115.2 97.] Jul 
Textile products. .......... 139.0 | ¢138.1 | ¢138.0] 130.2] 140.5] 1422] 143.8] 145.2] 146.1] 146.7] 147.4] 148.3] 149.3] 109.2 67.8 a 
Clothing... ....... _.-| 144.8] 1448] 1448] 145.6] 146.0] 146.4] 147.1] 147.3] 147.7] 148.8] 149.1] 148.8] 148.6] 120.3 81.5 
Cotton goods...........| 174.8 | ¢ 170.2 | ¢187.3 | 169.7] 172.6] 176.2] 180.1] 1848] 186.9] 189.2] 191.2] 195.0] 199.8] 1394 65.5 quent 
Hosiery and underwear 98. 5 98. 5 08. 5 99. 6 100. 4 101.2 101.2 101.3 102. 5 103. 7 104.0] 104.3 104. 5 75.8 61s All ke 
Rayon and nylon._.... 39.6) 30.6] 309] 3826) 8] 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 30.2 WR 5 invol vin 
Silk ean 49.2) 0.2) 402] @2] 50.1 50.1 50. 1 50. 1 50.1} 46.4] 46.4] 464] 46.4] ( 44.3 are inclu 
Woolen and worsted _..| 150.5 | 152.6] 157.6) 159.7] 150.7] 160.9] 161.8] 162.1] 161.6] 159.6] 150.6] 1506] 158.9] 112.7 7S ors tavel 
Other textile products..., 181.5 | 180.9] 1788] 177.7] 179.1] 180.9) 1849] 186.9] 189.0] 190.0] 190.5) 190.5] 189. 112.3 63.7 
Fuel and lighting Materials.| 130.6 | 129.7] 120.9] 129.9] 130.1] 132.0] 134.3] 135.9] 137.1] 137.2] 137.6] 137.3] 136.9] 87.8 726 F: I 
Anthracite ............} 188.6] 135.9] 185.4] 134.2] 133.7] 135.0] 137.9] 138.0] 137.7] 136.4] 136.4] 136. 136.5 | 106.1 72] ° 
Bituminous coal........| 190.5 | 188.8] 188.9] 188.6] 188.9] 190.7] 195.2] 196.9] 196.5] 195.4] 195.1] 195.1] 195.1] 132.8 9 
Coke laibpodelial 222.1 | 222.0} 222.0] 222.4] 222.7] 222.8] 2229] 222.9] 220.5] 219.0] 2190] 218.7] 217.5] 133.5| 1042 
Electricity.............. (3) (*) 70.0} 689] 682!/ 67.9] 67.9] 68.5 7.7| 67.7] 67.3 5| 66.3] 67.2 75.8 
Gas one 5 a8.9/ 895/ 96<.1] 98:9] 923] 928] O19) 881) O11] 926) 999) 96.7) 79.6 a _—: 
Petroleum and products.| 110.2] 109.7] 110.2] 110.4] 110.7] 113.3] 115.9] 118.7] 121.3] 122.0] 122.8] 122.8] 122.2] 640 517 
Metals and metal products?_| 168.4 | ¢ 168.2 | ¢167.9 | 167.5 | 168.4] 171.8] 174.4] 175.5] 175.6] 173.8] 173.3] 172.4] 172.0] 112.2 93.2 
Axricultural machinery 
and equipment.......| 148.9] 144.1] 1442] 1443] 1443] 1443] 144.2] 144.2] 144.1] 144.0] 143.6] 142.5] 140.5] 104.5 03.5 
Farm machinery....| 146.6 | 146.6|¢146.6| 146.7] 146.7] 146.7] 146.7] 146.7] 146.6] 146.5] 146.1] 1449] 142.7] 104.9 94.7 
Iron and steel... | 164.2 | 163.8] 1642] 164.7] 165.1] 166.2] 168.3] 169.1] 169.1] 165.4] 165.0] 164.5] 164.0] 110.1 95.1 
Motor vehicles. ....... 177.2 |¢177.2 | ¢177.2| 177.1] 175.0] 175.8] 175.2] 175.8] 175.8] 175.7] 175.3] 175.3] 175.0] 135.5 92.§ 
Passenger cars......| 187.0] 1870] 187.0] 185.3] 182.4] 183.3] 182.5] 183.2] 183.2] 183.3] 183.2] 1832] 182.9] 142.8 95.4 Total 
TTOORS con cu ccccocee 195.7 |¢135.7|°135.7] 141.0] 142.0] 142.1] 142.4] 142.4] 1424] 142.0] 140.3] 140.3] 140.2] 1043 77.4 otal nev 
Nonferrous metals _....| 135.7] 135.9] 132.1] 1288] 1382] 1564] 168.4] 172.5] 172.5] 172.5] 171.4] 167.0] 166.4] 99.2 746 Privat 
Plumbing and heating..| 154.6] 154.7] 164.7] 1547] 1548] 1549] 155.3] 156.1] 156.9] 157.3] 157.3] 157.3] 157.0] 106.0 79.3 Reside: 
Buliding materials.......... 189.4 | 188.2] 189.0] 191.4] 193.9] 196.5] 200.0] 201.5] 202.3] 202.2] 203.1] 203.7] 2941/ 129.9 89.6 Nonres 
Brick and tile........... 161.8} ¢161.5| 161.5] 160.8] 160.8] 160.8] 162.4] 162.4] 162.5] 160.5] 160.4] 160.1] 159.5] 121.3 w.§ Indu 
Cement.................] 183.6] 133.6] 133.6] 1343] 1343] 1343] 1343] 1343] 134.1] 133.4] 133.6] 133.6] 133.2] 102.6 91.3 om 
Po ~~ een ener t 279.6 | 277.4| 277.4] 280.7] 285.2] 200.6] 204.7] 206.9] 200.5 | 305.9] 311.2] 315.4] 317.4] 176.0 90.1 We 
Paint and paint mate- Sta 
rials... co ccewne-) 143.9] 143.8] 145.2] 158.6] 157.4] 157.9] 162.3] 165.3] 166.3] 161.2] 161.4] 160.1] 160.0] 108.6 82.1 Othe 
Prepared paint._.._. 198.5 | 138.5] 138.5] 151.3] 161.3] 151.3] 151.3] 151.3] 151.3] 142.9] 142.9] 142.9] 142.9) 99.3 92 Re 
Paint materinis.....| 152.5 | 152.3] 155.3] 159.0] 167.1] 168.1] 177.4] 183.8] 185.8] 1843] 184.6] 182.0] 181.7] 120.9 71.8 Ed 
Plumbing and beating 14.6] 154.7] 154.7] 1547] 154.8] 154.9] 155.3] 156.1] 156.9] 157.3] 157.3] 157.3] 157.0] 106.0 79.3 Sor 
Structural steel...... ..} 178.8] 1788] 178.8] 1788] 1788] 1788) 178.8] 1788] 1788] 178.8) 1788) 1788) 1788) 120.1) 107.3 Ho 
Other building mate- : Re 
ED. ccd cbden busied 168.9 | 167.3] 168.8] 168.5] 170.5] 173.8] 178.3] 170.1] 179.1] 176.9) 175.6] 1748] 1748) 118.4 89.5 Farm c¢ 
Chemicals and allied prod- pee 7 
Situmicpsubedoceotenent 117.7} 1107{/ 191] 116.8] 118.2] 117.7] 121.1] 122.8] 126.3] 131.1] 1344] 135.5] 1345] 96.4 74.2 Tele 
Chemicals. ............. 117.4] 1180] 1181] 1169] 1169] 117.2] 118.4] 119.5] 122.2] 123.4] 125.8) 128.5] 127.0) 98.0 83.8 o He, 
‘ Drug > d  pharma- -- Public co 
ceul “material prow 125.0 | 125.0} 124.7] 124.3] 123.6) 123.0] 142.4] 148.9] 150.4] 151.5) 1520] 152.7] 152.7) 109.4 } Reside 
Fertiliz rhmaterials...... 120.4] 121.8] 120.7] 117.5] 18.9] 119.7] 119.6] 1208] 1208] 120.1] 119.5] 117.2] 1162) 82.7 6 fo 
Mixed fertilizers. ......- 108.2} 107.9] 108.3] 108.3] 1083] 108.3] 1083] 108.3] 108.7] 108.3] 107.9] 1079] 107.8] 86.6 j — 
Oils and fats............ 118.4] 130.3] 1185] 116.9] 127.0] 121.2] 120.3] 131.7] 146.1] 170.4) 1951] 194.5] 193.6) 102.1 40.6 Educ 
Housefurnishing goods... ... 142.9 | ¢142.9/¢143.0 | 145.1] 146.2] 147.0] 1480] 148.3] 148.1] 1484] 148.2] 147.5] 146.6] 110.4 85.6 os 
Furnishings. ............ 149.1 | 149.1 [140.1 | 150.9] 141.9] 152.4] 183.9] 1542] 183.4] 1536] 153.6] 152.5] 151.5] 1145 All o1 
Furniture .............] 1866] 136.4/¢136.8] 139.3] 140.3] 141.6] 142.1] 1423] 142.8] 143.1] 142.8] 1425] 141.6] 108.5 81.1 Militar 
Mise«llaneous _............ 109.6 | 109.8/¢110.3] 111.0] 1135] 1166] 115.7] 115.3) 117.3 ( 118.5] 119-2) 119.0) 1199) 98.5 73 - a 
Tires and tubes......... 60.6) 60.6) 6066] 621 64.5) 646) 646) 647] 65.5) 662) 66.2) 662) 662) 65.7 ) Mise 
a 190.3 | 197.9] 2047] 190.3] 213.8] 231.9] 200.2] 190.4] 2120] 217.1] 2179) 195.4] 201.7) 197.8 68. § Conser 
Paper and pulp......... 156.5 | 1868] 1568] 150.6] 163.3] 165.1] 167.2] 168.9] 168.3) 160.5] 169.9) 170.2) 170.9) 115.6 $0.0 Alloth 
Paperboard 146.2] 146.4] 146.9] 140.3] 153.9] 155.5] 157.6] 159.0] 161.7] 1622] 1840] 165.6) 115.6 A 2 
| eer: 5 151.4) 161.5] 1829] 155.7] 1566] 1584] 158.4] 158.4] 158.4) 158.4] 158.4] 158.4] 107.3 =. 1 Joint 
Wood pulp......... . 190.5 | 190.5] 205.4] 2168] 2192] 223.7] 227.3] 227.3 6| 236.0] 236.0) 238.9) 1541 6.6 lehet an 
Rubber. crude.......... 35.6) 35.1 34.5) 37.4) 3839] 400) 388] 3095) 389) 404) 450) 4684/ 46.2 me mera 1 
Other misroliancous ‘-- 121.1} 1221.1} ¢221.6! 121.9] 122.4] 124.2] 125.6] 126.4] 128.1] 129.5) 130.5) 131.1] 1321) 101.0 ; of the vol 
ap and synthetic me ¢ e 
detergents... ..... 127.0} 126.3 ¢120.0/ 131.3] 131.3] 134.0/] 140.4] 143.0] 149.6) 153.71 157.0) 157.2] 1582) 101.3 78.9 pe wt oe 
——- awards re 
> | 
i See footnote 1, table D-7. See footnote 2, table D-7, + Not available. * Corrected. t Kevised. rf hae 
building | 
' Exper 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From 


Labor-Management Disputes ! 














Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | ™8"-days rr ne month 
Month and year - asthe 
eginning eginning Percent of 
in month or oe in month or oe Number estimated 
year 8 year zg working time 
1608 -BD GR ced edecccenessccescnccecccccesessoacos OD... ccatccdecodten 4 Se 16, 900, 000 0. 27 
100E., .. .ccaansddbtgbiesgradensecencscaseconccesouceséhece |) SR: 2 i  cadned 38, 000, 000 .47 
9 BEET oe RE BEST AE EES Dy 1 | ATT REPEC. Be ( | POORER 114, 000. 000 1.43 
1007 .. chub <dscbedsougnesccasdntecabucsedebanc seal naman: SE: RSS SLT 34, 600, 000 .41 
1948. . ncccccccccoeteasesecooccccesocecccccccccccccccccocc= Of 2 Per eae J | = See 34, 100, 000 37 
EN Fe eae Se ee 299 553 15%, 000 267, 000 2, 540, 000 . 33 
se ake ER SS Seagaeee & 256 468 110, 000 194, 000 2, 060, 000 27 
ena a lt EE RT SR TIE 216 388 111, 000 189, 000 1, 910, 000 . 26 
i ociteemenbdbeca 144 283 40, 500 93. 100 713, 000 . 09 
pT) RS ee 225 400 70, 000 110, 000 800, 000 11 
February ? 225 350 80, 000 120, 000 650, 000 .10 
te ni ete nd eRils cdtinditndmbbiiniiarennne 275 400 500, 000 540, 000 3, 600, 000 . 46 
Dd cite B ih ands utitiednkbidiincbbeumecds 400 500 175, 000 225, 000 1, 800, 000 . 25 
| TE. Sa ey Ss peaiees 450 600 250, 000 320, 000 3, 200, 000 45 
SI a el 37 550 575, 000 660, 000 4, 600, 000 . 61 
SN a a a 300 525 110, 00 225, 000 2, 100, 000 81 
Rs ie iat Kin wi cinaimangitbid@vctbiaanund 375 550 150, 000 250, 000 2, 000, 000 . 26 
Bite didintidhnctbetibcandnanttinebsnn 275 475 510, 000 610, 000 6, 350, N00 . 88 























1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as !ong as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘work- 
ers involved” and ‘“‘man-days idle’’ cover all workers made idle for one or 


F: Building and Construction 


more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 

measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or indus- 

tries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
2 Preliminary estimates. 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 


[Value of work put in place] 













































































Expenditures (in millions) 
{ cf . ( or 
Type of construction 1949 ae nd 
Oct.2 | Sept.; Aug.4| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Total | Total 
Total new construction ¢............._.__. $1, 856 $1, 892 /$1, 888 $1, 833 |$1, 735 |$1, 576 |$1,370 |$1. 267 |$1, 172 |$1, 293 |$1, 447 |$1, 646 |$1,814 $18, 775 |$14, 324 
Private construction _..................... 1, 324 | 1,338 | 1,328 | 1,301 | 1,229 | 1,108 989 951 905 | 1,002 | 1,129 | 1,256 | 1,355 | 14,563 | 11,179 
Residential building (nonfarm). .._.._-- 695 680 660 650 600 530 445 420 400 475 547 615 670 7, 223 5, 260 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)... 262 263 264 269 268 257 251 262 271 285 305 325 327 | 3,578] 3,131 
ES et ER Ae 69 70 71 72 76 82 89 96 104 110 114 116 116 1, 397 1, 702 
EARS eT 82 83 85 91 92 83 76 79 7 82 93 106 110 | 1,224 835 
Warehouses, office and loft buildings. 22 22 24 24 24 23 23 25 27 29 31 32 32 323 216 
Stores, restaurants, and garages_-_-- 60 61 61 67 68 60 53 54 51 53 62 74 78 901 619 
Other nonresidential building..._____- 111 110 108 106 100 92 86 87 89 93 98 103 101 957 504 
TE TE 31 31 31 30 28 26 24 24 25 26 27 28 27 236 118 
A 23 22 22 21 20 19 19 20 21 22 24 25 25 239 164 
Social and recreational. __.......___- 21 22 22 23 22 20 19 19 19 20 21 23 23 211 92 
Hospital and institutional #_.....___- 22 21 19 17 15 14 12 11 11 10 10 10 10 116 107 
Remaining types ?__......_......__- 14 14 14 15 15 13 12 13 13 15 16 17 16 155 113 
“ys 50 65 75 60 1) 40 30 18 10 12 13 22 39 500 450 
ns pesauia 317 330 329 322 311 281 263 251 224 230 264 204 319 | 3,262] 2,338 
| hp ars Tats 35 36 36 37 36 34 31 27 25 27 33 36 39 379 318 
Telephone and telegraph_...........-- 45 47 47 48 52 51 52 57 46 45 56 60 61 713 510 
Other public utilities_................. 237 247 246 237 223 196 180 167 153 158 175 198 219' 2.170] 1,510 
Public construction......................- 532 554 560 532 506 468 381 316 267 291 318 390 459 212 | 3,145 
Residential building. ..................- 28 27 2 20 17 15 14 10 » ~ 7 7 7 85 186 
Nonresidential building (other than mil- 
itary or naval facilities)*............. 125 155 152 148 144 141 134 122 108 110 110 116 115 | 1,057 505 
eR ae 80 76 74 72 71 70 68 64 60 60 6) 32 60 567 275 
Hospital and institutional.____....___- 45 45 43 40 39 36 34 31 7 28 27. 7 26 219 81 
All other nonresidential____........__- 30 34 35 36 34 35 32 27 21 22 22 27 29 271 149 
Military and naval facilities_.........._. 13 14 12 10 9 9 8 9 7 7 i) 11 1 137 204 
ta Ge ee a 185 200 215 200 185 160 100 68 52 68 83 131 185 | 1,585] 1,300 
7 * “ae 51 52 52 51 51 49 46 42 39 4) 42 45 7| 481 331 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises °. 9 9 a 4 8 4 “ . 5 6 5 7 10 108 117 
Conservation and development._......_- 73 77 77 75 74 7 56 45 39 40 50 58 66 597 386 
_ ss SEIT 18 20 20 19 18 18 14 12 9 1 12 15 17 | 162 116 





' Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction pe represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplished during eee period of time. These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract 
awards reported in table F-2. 

?Preliminary. * Revised, 

‘Includes major additions and alterations, except for private residential 
building which covers new construction only. 


' Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential! build- 
ing are included ; 


under “‘Public utilities.” 





* Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private non-profit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program, totaling approx- 
imately $9 million in the first 10 months of 1949 distributed about as follows: 
First quarter $1 million, second quarter $2 million, July $1 million, August 
$1 million, September and October $2 million each. 

? Hotels and miscellaneous buildings not elsewhere classified. 

§ Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy projects, 

* Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 
loca] transit facilities. 

%” Covers construction not elsewhere classified such as airports, naviga- 
tional aids, monuments, etc. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed TABL 
New Construction, by Type of Construction! 
















































































—_—_—_ 
Value (in thousands) 
B Conservation and 
using development 
Nonresidential 
Perlod Total 
ae con- Atr. mene ons aa ——. High- | Ajj 
struc- | ports Resi- os an “ Ree 4 ways | other! 
tion * Total | den- Edu- institutional — Other} Total | lama- —— 
tial | Total i; ; tion —~ 4 tion flood | 
tion an contro: 
Total | V°t-,| Other | gen- [dential — 
eral § 1942_-.- 
ne F a - 
1947.-.- 
1936...............-..|$1, 533, 439) (7) | $561, 304) $63,465) $497,920) (*) (*) Q (8) (*) (®) |$189, 710) $73, 797/$115, 913)$511, 685) $270, as 1948_... 
1939 a euaenaneanea| 1, 686,604) $4,753] 669,222) 231,071] 438,151; (5) (8) 5 (5) (*) ( 423) 115, 612) 109,811) 355,701) 331, 595 
Sl dencoousguaienal 7, 775, 497|579, 176/6, 120, 389) 549, 472/5, 580, 917 iS (5) ( (5) 3 217, 795) 150, 67, 087) 347, 988) 500, 149 1948: Au 
eS 1, 450, 252) 14,8590) 549, 656] 435,453) 114, 203 5) (8) ( (8) ( 5) , 169, 253] 131, 152) 535,784) 49, 548 Se] 
1947... | 1, 204, 060] 24,645) 276,514) 51,186] 225, 328)/$47, 692/$101, 831/$06, 123) $5, 708/$31, 159|$44, 646) 308,029) 77,095) 230,934) 657,087) 27, 7% Oc 
| 1, 690, 182) 49,718} 332,703) 8,328] 324,465) 1,417| 246, 242/168,015) 78, 227) 28,797) 48,009) 494, 604; 147,921) 346, 683) 769,089] 43, 973 re 
1948: September......| 130,985) 8,250) 24,053 66; 23, 987 31] 15,933) 13,273) 2,660) 2,674) 5,349] 20,001) 2.959) 26,132) 65,965) 3,617 
October. ....... 143, 856) 3, 548 41, 449 785 40, 664 0| 34,475) 6,481) 27,994; 3,231) 2,958) 37,166) 19,488) 17,678) 55,747) 5, 92% 1949: Jar 
November...... 107, 157} 2, 535 12, 470 2, 374 10, 096 S4 7, 408 436; 6,972 844; 1,760) 35,402) 13,895) 21,507) 651,672) 5,078 Fe 
December. ..... 165, 208} 1,039) 20,425; 1,855) 18,570 0} 13, 566 95) 13,471) 1,521) 3,483) 66,901) 22,558) 44,343) 74,085) 2,75 = 
1049: January........ 87,542) (*) 36, 810 87| 36,723 148} 8,122 359| 7,763) 24,784) 3,669) 14,977) 7,596) 7,381) 34,465) 1, 2% Ms 
February......- 04, 727 39,110} 1,970) 37,140 635} 10,023) 5,468) 4,555) 22,615) 3,867| 23,966) 3,079) 20,887) 28,961) 2, 4% Ju 
in tmiinnad 169, 357 35, 908 1, 773 34, 135 0} 25,571} 9,410) 16,161] 1,637] 6,927) 84,332) 22,536) 61,796) 41,619) 7, 498 Jul: 
rt AE 117, 506) (8 27,054} 2,801 . 253 0} 18,779 575| 18, 204 930) 4,544) 35,541] 18,778) 16,763) 52,057) 2.8% Au; 
SSE 220, 963 tS 44,061} 6,245) 37,816 17} 18,335 750) 17, 585) 13,607) 5,857) 88,553) 61,537) 27,016) 83,750) 4, 5% 
ee . 264, 597 98,351) 14,730) 83,621 0} 53,924) 14,648) 39, 276) 10,418) 19,279) 78,249] 26,563) 51,686) 79,390) 8 007 en 
July..........™] 131,126) ( 31, 727 608} 31,119 0} 21,065) 123) 20,942) 1,980) 8,074) 21,932) 6,822) 15,110) 75,435) 2,032 ! Build 
August *._.... 171, 804 se 37, 616 16| 37,600 140} 34,026) 25,492) 8, 534 946) 2,488) 52,188) 12,341) 39,847) 79.004) 3, 0x8 awarded 
September '*__. 136,876} (*) 53, 810 246; 53, 564 0} 51,051) 25,952) 25, 099 396; 2,117) 16,664) 9,769) 6,895) 62.963) 3,439 ome 
° f 
com bine 
' Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- ‘Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses. Includes ment) ul 
tion for the Atomic Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs contract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters at New reports r 
cover amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. York City as follows: September 1948, $497,000; January 1949, $23,810,000. tion of th 
Force-account work is done, not through a contractor, but directly by a gov- * Includes electrification projects, water-ssupply and sewage-dispossl sys- notificat' 
ernment agency, using a separate work force to perform nonmaintenance tems, forestry projects, construction, and other types of projects not Federal + 
construction on the agency's own properties. elsewhere classified. lapsed i 
2 Includes majcr additions and alterations. ? Included in ‘All other.” tion. ‘Tl 
* Excludes hangars and other buildings which are included under “other * Unavailable. during t! 
nonresidential” buiiding construction. * Revised. 
4 Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use educa- 1° Preliminary. 


tional! facilities program. 
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1 TaBLE F-8: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building! 
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Valuation (in thousands) 


Number of new dwelling units—House- 


























keeping only 
New residential building Privately financed 
Addi- 
Period Meoussheeping New non-| tions, Pub- 
‘classes # fnanced| Nm | dentist | ‘tions, Mutt | Hely 
an en ons, y—<—.. ulti- 
Privately financed dwelling units dwelt 1 building and Total 1 = 7) tome nanced 
ing oe repairs y y ily ¢ 
2fam- | Multi- | [% 
$B. nn ccasanedebeovess $2, 707, 573} $598,570} $478,658) $42,629! $77, 283) $206,933) $22,910) $1, 510,688) $278, 472) 184,892) 138.908] 15,747) 30,237) 95,946 
, (a 4, 743, 414| 2, 114, 833) 1,830, 260) 103,042} 181,531) 355,587) 43,369) 1,458,602) 771,023) 430, 195) 358,151) 24,326) 47,718) 98,310 
c[ Sa ae 5, 561, 754; 2, 892,003) 2,362,600) 156,757) 372,646) 35,177] 29,831) 1,712,817) 891,926) 503,094) 393,720) 34,105) 75,269) 5, 100 
) 7 6, 961, 820) 3, 431, 664| 2,747,206) 184,141) 500,317) 136,459) 38,034) 2,354, 314/1,001, 349) 517,112) 392,779) 36,650) 87,683) 14, 760 
. 1948: August. ......... 653, 520} 349,753]  264,725| 13,489) 71,539) 9,215) 3,186) 197,059) 94,307] 46,993) 35,913) 2,332) 8, 748 958 
) September-----._- 592, 984 268, 806 228, 003 14, 157 \, 17,295; 3, 163 218, 121 85, 599} 39,466) 31, 750 2, 837 4, 879 1, 750 
| ctoher_.......-- 590.922) 258, 238 217, 735 11, 834 28, 669 13, 779 2, 728 235, 891 80, 286; 38,465) 31, 189 2, 393 4, 883 1, 541 
: November ._-.---- 477,462) 215,081 178, 348 9, 143 27, 590 23, 913 1, 490 167,666} 69,312) 32,584) 25,642 1, 729 5, 213 2, 205 
ee" 432, 979 168, 483 135, 189 10, 043 23, 251 29, oy 1, 940 166,872} 65,972) 25,549) 19, 225 1, 995 4,329) 3,277 
1949: January-_........- 409, 729 143, 359 111,019 9, 607 22, 733 32, 910 1, 120 171, 911 60,429) 23,411] 16,730 1, 919 4,762} 3,660 
February-.-....- 387, 181 53, 118, 452 6, 507 28, 634 23, 439 1, 626 147, 725 60,798) 24,839) 18,331 1, 345 5, 163 2, 480 
Ss 586,940) 272,325) 222,811 11,915} 37,599; 39,602) 2,529 192, 79, 836; 42,229) 32,905) 2,381 6, 943 4, 162 
co a 635, 111 322, 063 254, 245 13, 782 54, 036 24, 021 6, 397 199, 121 83,449} 50,800} 37, 538 2,862) 10, 400 2, 738 
aa 665, 644 359, 364 254, 546 13,446} 91,372) 30,497 3, 084 186, 151 86, 548} 54,199) 36, 563 2, 580} 15,056) 3, 110 
Se 748,046; 356,816; 256, 544 10, 547} 89,725) 28,782) 3,850 259,474; 99,124) 55,331) 36,947 2,131) 16,253) 32,373 
eee 598, 943 307, 631 231, 617 &, 711] 67, 303 22,342; 2,937 181, 367 88, 666) 48,425) 34,324 1,765] 12,336 2, 791 
August ?__....--- 678, 373) 366, 661 278, 230 10, 966; 77,465 12,889) 3,074 204, 209} 91,540) 56,719) 40,335 2,278} 14,106 1, 507 


















































1 Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken 
in some smalier urban p'aces that do not issue permits, 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed building construction 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- 
ment) urban building construction are primarily on building-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country’ estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which nre obtained from other 
Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow for 
lapsed — or ior lug between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually s 
during the month. 





Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated 

laces of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by specia! rule, a smal) num- 

r of unincorporated civil divisions. 

? Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidential building. 

4 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

§ Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

' Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residentia! buildings. 

¢ Revised. 

’ Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,' by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ? 


















































































































Valuation (in thousands) 

Geographic division and =a 
type of new nonresi- 1949 1948 1948 1947 
dential building 

Aug.? | July‘ | June | May | Apr. | Mar Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. Total Total 
| 

Cf.) Se $204, 209 $181, 367, $259, 474/$186, 151/$1 99, 181/$192, 648) $147, 725/$171, 911/$164, 872/$167, 666, $235, 891 $218, 121 $197, 059)$2, 354, 314/$1, 712, a17 

New England....... 10,192) 6,683; 13,850] 8,485) 15,672] 8,026] 6,229) 4.607} 8,092) 8288) 12,737) 9,577) 10,533} 147,633) 109, 977 
Middle Atlantic. .. 34, 832) 28.468) 35,246) 26,378) 28,400) 26,848) 16,777) 47,775) 28,386) 29,254) 43,850); 30,241) 33,027 392, 348] 272, 426 
East North Central 42,926; 38,705) 55,772) 38,941) 37,251) 46,191) 21,264) 40, 516 823; 32,256) 54, 209 258; 49,368) 506,435) 371, g4g 
West North Central 17.907| 17.824) 19,736) 12,255) 17,178) 18,663) 8,535) 10,812) 11,345) 11,624) 22,623) 14,832) 17,026 172, 407 132, 143 
South Atlantic... 19, 582) 19,536) 28,257] 31,208) 26, 965 220) 39,158) 17,961) 16,589) 18,709) 26,463) 24,372) 18,773) 266,635) 200, O53 
Fast South Central 15,638} 8,279) 16, 128 8, 897 9,621) 10, 231 8, 048 5, 304 9,890; 5,197) 15,399) 10,613) 9,905 102, 763 73, 009 
West South Central 29.192) 30,554) 33,808) 14,088) 19,910) 20,537) 21,203) 17,869) 17,726; 26,047) 16,476) 25,526; 15,019) 271,383) 193, 29) 
Mountain........... 6,579| 6,847) 17,729) 7,360) 6,647 7.042} 3,510) 4,840) 4,751 3, 310 5, 697) 18, 8, 776 82, 603 5R, 162 
GEE, caicnstecteien 27,275) 24,381 938} 38,450) 37,537) 32,890) 23,001) 22,135) 35,270) 32,979) 38,436) 29,415) 34,630; 412,106) 301, A58 
Industrial buildings #...| 15,617) 15,645} 16,473) 14,358) 19,829) 15,836) 16,855) 26,085) 19,964) 20,387) 33,631) 21,120) 27,043) 299, 371 322, 230 
New England....... 352 350 367 623 972; + 1,019 858 378} 1,445) 1,483) 2, 569 914 546 19, 840 26, (108 
Middle Atlantic. __. 2,743} 5,650) 2,281 2,410} 4,416) 3,478) 3,862) 4,128) 5,083) 7,347) 4,955) 3,035) 7, 220 65, 934 58, 139 
Fast North Central 5,674] 3,826) 6,950) 4,889) 6,009) 4,012) 4,568) 16,013) 7,600) 4,393) 8,137} 9,423) 9,511 100, 034} =—-118, 667 
West North Central 1, 150 780} 1,905) 1,122) 2,063) 1,112) 1,746 860 996 882 822 756) = 1, 957 16, 058 19, 899 
South Atlantic ... 1, 389 715 910 1, 241 2, 475 2,088; 2, 682 1, 173 1, 454 2,010} 6,972 1, 262 1, 670 27, 776 20, 549 
Fast South Central 1,145 775 612 570} ~=1, 664 644 600 826 843 458; 1, 506 507; 1,023 9, 054 13, 426 
West South Central 495 645 633 703 560 537 557 751 244 736; 1,431 980; 1,799 15, 863 17, 519 
Mountain.......... 100 142 329 994 493 439 197 551 380 69 413 367 119 2, 769 2, 852 
POGIED. cn weases-ot 2,569; 2,764 2, 489 1,806} 2,177 2. 506 1, 785 1, 405 1,919} 2,959) 6,826) 3,876; 3,198 42, 043 45, 090 
Commercial buildings ¢.| 69,983) 57,349) 65,896) 65,862) 64,539) 61,786) 57,527) 55,268) 53,528) 66,917) 84,905) 94,015) 79,596) 925, 954 686, 289 
New England._.... 3, 041 2, 137 2,195} 2,956) 3,878) 2,848] 3,817 2,282} 2,692) 3,918) 2,453 5,689) 4,718 55, 468 32, 853 
Middle Atlantic. . . 13,590} 7,720 333; 9,315) 14,109) 8,068) 6,600) 14, 861 6, 933} 13,072} 15,100] 10,970}; 12,987] 132,703 91, 206 
Fast North Central 14, 542) 11,220] 13,037) 12,616; 11,625) 13,340) 8,205) 10,330) 11,498) 11,907) 23,614) 20,923) 15,725) 177,322) 118, 839 
West North Central 4, 732 5, 139 4, 240 4, 541 4,802} 4,955) 3,437 1,456; 3,381 3, 666) 10,263} 9 391 7, 128 72, 809 57, 240 
South Atlantic...» 0,502} 6,844) 12,883) 10,002) 8,447) 8,528) 8,965) 7,343; 8,125) 9, 261 8, 789} 10,954) 10,426; 121, 571 106, 788 
East South Central 3, 231 2, 833 3, 268; 3,207 4,949} 4,333 2,1 2,002; 2,674 3, 191 3,016} 3,502) 3,864 39, 391 34, 80 
West South Central 0,022} 11,453} 9,705) 5,504) 6,777) 6,424) 9,888) 65,354) 6,804) 10,684) 8,342) 17,793) 7,076; 126,054 91, 548 
Mountain........... 3,059} 1,467] 2,436) 2,688) 1,827) 2,829) 1,936) 2,632) 1,414 1, 523; 2,640; 2,183) 4,965 35, 275 26, 855 
| Se 9,255) 9,520) 8,798) 14,853; 8,124) 10,461] 12, 451 9,007; 10,007) 9,605) 10,688) 12,610) 12,707 165, 361 126, 273 
Community buildings ’.| 93,514] 8&3, 601} 138.831) 68,573) 71,780] 89,276) 34,679) 49,152) 72,192) 56,648) 88,646) 68,575) 60,377) 778,045) 404, 920 
New Eneland....... 5.385} 3,120) 8,203) 3,445) 3,171 3, 077 487 1, 505 1, 651 1, 741 5, 822 1, 580 4, 137 47, 004 25, 750 
Middle Atlantic... 13,067} 11,238; 19.215) 10,360; 7,427] 12,506) 3,717] 3,314) 14,051 7,279} 20,166) 11,588) 9.185 153, 109 80, 19) 
Fast North Central.| 16,496) 19,317} 30,333) 14,273] 13,376; 23,532) 5,323) 11,145) 13,035; 11, 143] 16, 675) 11,429) 13,304) 149, 667 62, 542 
West North Central 8, 393 0,451; 11,976 4,649} 8,274 5, 531 2,900; 6,590) 65,139) 5,405) 7,798) 3,050; 3, 521 53, 460 34, 639 
South Atlantie...... 7.050} 8,783) 12,159) 8,007) 9,172) 10, 261 3,493; 5,905) 4,476) 65,326) 8,523) 8,003) 5, 538 78, 034 40, 172 
East South Central_| 10, 887 4, 371 6,748; 4,488) 2,488) 4,517 2, 247 1,610! 65, 483 1,215; 9,110) 4,811 3, 665 38, 392 16, 913 
West South Central.| 18,019) 16,192] 18, 617 6, 706; 10,766; 12,042) 9, 10, 8, 873] 11, 577 3, 531 4,735) 4,617 102, 937 65, 309 
RRS 2, 625 4,350) 14,205) 2,351 3, 768} 2, 446 1, 245 1, 505 1, 8097 805} 2,113) 14,174 2, 788 34, 081 18, 346 
easter, 6,860) 17,374) 14,206) 13,138) 15, 364 5,365) 7,779) 17,675) 12,157) 14,908) 9,205) 13, 532 121, 361 63, 030 
Public buildings *....... 2,359} 6,270} 12,643) 13,277) 11,046) 6,654) 22,843) 28,096) 5,274 1,882) 4,452 6 609 &, 155 71, 953 41, 049 
New England....... 18 282 702 55 431 340; —s:«138 20 300 9 453 166 100 5, 901 3, 418 
Middle Atlantic... .. 374 620 991 575 453 145 457| 24,010 201 140 640; 1,756 498, 8, 681 4,712 
East North Central 634 381 211 1, 149 lll 17 50 184 158 136 15 15} 3,385 11, 173 8, 372 
West North Central. 200} 1,105 283 55 74, 4,317 0 459; 1,054 251 25 45 138 4,815 1, 696 
South Atiantic...... 506 1, 418 803} 10,712) 2,103 194; 22,028 1, 159 1, 234 431 633 1, 441 47 7, 661 6, 285 
East South Central. 0 28; 5,120 0 0 268 0 32 721 80 961 1, 0 8, 936 830 
West South Central. 197 361 1, 731 42 75 0 8 674 364 211 121 260 6, 112 4, 579 
Monntain........... 5 121 55 39 82} 276 3 44, = 803} 280 37} 877 73) 3,605) = 2, 416 
ERE SE 526, 054) 2,746 649; 7,716] 1,097 158} 1,514 439 364; 1, 567 337 654 15, 069 8, 741 

Public works and utility ° 

BUN 9. ccevesesat 10,045} 8,508} 13,928) 10,635) 20,304) 7,963) 10,540) 8,571) 9,398) 11,853 11,872} 150,020) 143, 824 
New England....... 702 129 778 790} 6, 459 131 729 145) = 1, 584 371 291 11, 439 15, O85 
Middle Atlantic. ... 3,467; 1,986) 2,743) 2,127 274; 1,093; 1,225 605; 1,178 262 1, 587 16, 656 24, 968 
Fast North Central. 1,839} 1,300) 1,813) 1,158) 3,714) 2,726) 2,420) 2,157) 1,339) 2,148 3, 584 35, 809 35, 972 
West North Central. 2, 004 442 208 569 745 953 234 1, 202 223 620 3, 103 13, 574 8, 737 
South Atlantio...... 459; + =1,039 799 645) 3,889 535; 1,383) 2, 265 787 893 388 22, 204 19, 046 
East South Central. 70 0 20 402 24 98; 2,875 763 3 36 865 3, 751 4 154 
West South Central. 499; 1,234) 2,431 257; ~=«1,021 769 383 596; 1,044) 2,240 413 12, 811 7, 647 
Mountain........... 164 243 177 838 40 404 0 5 131 148 334 2, 055 3, 520 

RET an ncccceesccs 840; 2,128) 4,960 850; 4,138; 1,164) 1,292 833} 3,109) 65,135 1, 307 31, 721 24, 695 
All other buildings #*_...| 12,691} 10,903) 11,704) 13,446) 11,684) 11,134) 5,282) 4,739) 6,516) 9,977 13,014) 128,970) 112. 512 
New England....... 604 657 613 616, 761 610 200 277 4 766 741 7, 981 6, 764 
Middle Atlantic. ... 1, 583 1,256; 1,683) 1,591 1, 721 1, 559 817 858 940; 1,154 1, 550 14, 265 13, 412 
East North Central. 3,836; 2,733) 3,420) 4,857) 3,416) 2 545 699 688; 1,193) 2,429 3, 769 32, 430 27, 556 
West North Central. 1, 517 907; 1,035) 1,319) 1,221 1, 796 218, 245 552. 800 1,179 11, 691 9, 061 
South Atlantic...... 677| 1, 737 703 601 879 614 607 416 513 788 704 9, 389 7, 213 
East South Central. 304 271 360 230 296 370 196, 161 166 217 488 3, 239 3, = 
West South Central. 961 670 793 787 710 764 467 395 397 549 854 7, 606 6, 618 
Mountain........... 627 525 526 450 437 558 129 102 214 505 497 4, 818 4, 153 
Se adnesesonnced 2, 492 2, 146, 2,571, 2,006) 2,244, 2,208) 1,048 1,507) 2,121; 2 660 3, 232 36, 551 33, 829 


























! Building for which its were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not Issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

* For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 

§ Preliminary. 

: includes ctories, yards, ordi lants, bakeries, ice plants, 

neludes fa navy arm nance p . ce p 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 


production plants. 


* Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, commercial . gasoline and service stations, etc. 
’ Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools. 


libraries, etc. 
* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as pos' 
offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
, arm ’ 

* Includes railroad. bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, ete: 

© Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
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dormitory 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! 





























Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands)? 
All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Period 
Total Rural | Total Rural | Total uae Privately | Public! 
nonfarm | Urban nonfarm | nonfarm | Urban nonfarm | BO. Urban | non- Total financed | finan nm | 
farm farm 
1025 8. -.ccnccccccccccceneceseseee- 937, 000 752, 000 185, 000 937, 000 752, 030 185, 000 0 0 0 |$4, 475,000 |$4, 475, 000 0 
1088 4. . cccccwcccccccccesenceesesee 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 0 0 0 285, 446 285, 446 0 
168 5, ccncnvsoesucauisctdnaimpers 706,100 | 434, 300 271,800 | 619,500 | 369, 500 250,000 | 86,600 | 64,800 | 21,800 | 2,825,895 | 2, 530, 765 $295, 130 
1064 6, . nconcssncacsscoessccecccess 141, 800 96, 200 45, 060 138, 700 93, 200 45, 500 3, 100 3, 000 100 495, 054 483, 231 11, 823 
CC eee 670, 500 403, 700 266, 800 662, 500 395, 700 266, 800 8, 000 8, 000 0 | 3, 769, 767 | 3, 713, 776 55, 991 
1047. coccccccccccccccccccceseccesee 849, 000 479, 800 369, 200 845, 600 476, 400 369, 200 3, 400 3, 400 0 | 5,642,798 | 5,617, 425 25, 373 
1048... cccccncccccncccccccsccsceces 931,300 | 524,600 | 406,700 | 913, 500 510,000 | 403,500 | 17,800 | 14,600 | 3,200 | 7,199,161 | 7,028, 980 170, 181 
1947: First quarter. ..........-...- 138, 100 81, 000 57, 100 137, 000 79. 900 57, 100 1, 100 1, 100 0 808, 263 800, 502 7, 671 
ESE EES 39, 300 24, 200 15, 100 , 200 23, 100 15, 100 1, 100 1, 100 0 223, 577 215, 906 7, 671 
SS 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 0 0 0 244, 425 244, 425 0 
RA 56, 000 31, 800 24, 200 56. 000 31, 800 24, 200 0 0 0 340, 261 340, 261 0 
Second quarter...........--- 217, 200 119, 100 98, 100 217, 000 118, 900 98, 100 200 200 0 | 1,361, 677 | 1,360, 477 1, 200 
UI 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 67, 100 37, 690 29, 500 0 0 0 418, 451 418, 451 0 
SS ae 72, 900 39, 300 33, 630 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 0 0 0 452, 236 452, 236 0 
i 77, 200 42, 200 35, 000 77, 000 42, 000 35, 000 200 200 0 490, 990 489, 790 1, 200 
EC TT 261, 200 142, 200 119, 000 260, 700 141, 700 119, 000 500 500 0 | 1,774,150 | 1, 770, 475 3, 675 
st TE Sa 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 0 0 0 539, 333 539, 333 0 
ten clininn 86, 300 47, 400 38, 900 86, 100 47, 200 38, 900 200 200 0 589, 470 587, 742 1, 728 
RA 93, 800 50, 300 43, 500 93, 500 50, 000 43, 500 300 300 0 645, 347 643, 400 1, 847 
Fourth quarter_............. 232, 500 137, 500 95, 000 230, 900 135, 900 95, 000 1, 600 1, 600 0 | 1,698, 708 | 1, 685, 881 12, 827 
SE 94, 000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 500 52, 700 40, 800 500 500 0 678, 687 675, 197 3, 490 
i 79, 700 48, 000 31, 700 78, 900 47, 200 31, 700 800 800 0 584, 731 578, 324 6, 407 
nn wo diaininaiibia 58, 800 36, 300 22, 500 58, 500 36, 000 22, 500 300 300 0 435, 290 432, 060 2, 930 
ERs Fe i accecécecccccces 180, 000 102, 900 77, 100 177, 700 100, 800 76, 900 2, 300 2, 100 200 | 1,315,050 | 1, 206,612 18, 438 
NS 53, 500 30, 800 22, 700 52, 500 29, 800 22, 700 1,000 1, 000 (7) 883, 563 374, O84 8, 579 
TR 50, 100 29, 000 21, 100 48, 900 28, 000 20, 900 1, 200 1, 000 200 368, 915 359, 420 0, 405 
TTT 76, 400 43. 100 33, 300 76, 300 43, 000 33, 300 100 100 (7) 562, 572 562, 208 364 
Second quarter.............- 297, 600 166, 100 131, 500 293, 900 164, 600 129, 300 3, 700 1, 500 2, 200 | 2, 286,758 | 2, 252, 961 33, 797 
eR age 99, 500 55, 090 44, 500 98, 100 54, 600 43, 500 1, 400 400 1,000 748, 848 736, 186 12, 662 
i ccddmenenwdinadmen 100, 300 56, 700 43, 600 99, 200 56, 100 43, 100 1, 100 600 500 769, 093 758, 635 10, 458 
RS ES SS 97, 800 54, 400 43, 400 96, 600 53, 900 42, 700 1, 200 500 700 768, 817 758, 140 10, 677 
_ | 2% 263, 800 144, 100 119, 700 259, 300 140, 100 119, 200 4, 500 4, 000 500 | 2,111,278 | 2,065, 770 45, 508 
dh a ceainsecions 95, 000 52, 000 42, 700 93, 700 51, 000 42, 700 1, 300 1, 300 (’) 750, 843 738, 659 12, 184 
a 86, 600 47, 600 39, 000 85, 100 46, 600 38, 500 1, 500 1, 000 719, O80 703, 066 16,014 
“eens 82, 200 44, 200 38, 000 80, 500 42, 500 38, 000 1, 700 1, 700 (’) 641, 355 624, 045 17,310 
Fourth quarter.............- 189, 900 111, 500 78, 400 182, 600 104, 500 78, 100 7, 300 7,000 1, 486,075 | 1, 413, 637 72, 438 
EE 73, 400 41, 300 32, 100 71, 900 39, 800 32, 100 1, 500 1, 500 (’) 573, 888 560, 347 13, 541 
SSS 63, 600 38, 000 24, 600 61, 300 34, 800 25, 500 2, 300 2, 200 100 498, 040 471, 336 26, 704 
BO concccccccccccs 52, 900 32, 200 20, 700 49, 400 28, 900 20, 000 3, 500 3, 300 200 414, 147 381, 054 32, 193 
1949: First quarter...............- 169, 800 94, 200 75, 600 159, 400 84, 100 75,300 | 10,400 | 10, 100 1, 285, 835 | 1, 189, 640 96, 195 
SLE 50, 000 , 500 20, 500 46, 300 25, 800 20, 500 3, 700 3, 700 (*) 373, 940 340, 973 32, 967 
SR I 50, 400 28, 000 22, 400 47, 800 25, 500 22, 300 2, 600 2, 500 108 382, 684 357, 270 25,414 
EE ae 69, 400 36, 700 32, 700 65, 300 32, 800 32, 500 4, 100 3, 900 200 529, 211 491, 397 37, 814 
Second quarter ®._.......... 279, 200 157, 300 121, 900 267, 300 147, 800 119, 500 | 11, 900 9, 500 2, 400 | 2,118, 686 | 2, 007, 4563 111, 123 
SNS 88, 300 49, 500 28, 800 85, 000 46, 700 38,300 | 3,300} 2,800 500 666, 383 637, 170 29, 213 
Pi ditnedccniamecebels 95, 400 53, 900 41, 500 91, 300 40. 600 40, 700 4, 100 3, 300 200 732, 604 492, 063 40, M41 
RY 95, 500 53, 900 41, 600 91, 000 50, 500 40, 500 4, 500 3, 400 1, 100 719, 699 678, 330 41, 369 
SS Ea eee this EP Res ee 4. eet 6), cae Soe a Py eS be 5 ee ; 
PET 96, 000 (10) (10) 93, 100 (19) (10) 2, 900 (10) (19) 709, 571 685, 919 23, 652 
Eee 98, 000 (1%) (1 95, 600 (1) ('9) 2, 400 (10) (*%) 735, 433 714, 127 21, 306 





























1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. 


prefabricated housing units. 


These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for 
They are based also on reports of 
in 1946, on fleld surveys in non- 
The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. 
For example, if the estimate of 


issuance and start of construction. 
construction contract awards and be 
permit-issuing places. 


innin 


All of these estimates contain some error. 


nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 





fag arse J me bee 
e 


They do include 


dividual projects. 
4 Housing peak year. 


deral 4 Depression, low year. 


7 Jess than 50 units. 
§ Revised. 

®* Preliminary. 

19 Not available, 


understatement of costs shown on permit applications. 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 


§’ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations, 
¢ Last full year under wartime control. 


4 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 


Public construction 
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